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The Monastery of Bataiha . 1316 i 

The Festival of Ceres at Braga . . 1317 : 

Pedro 1 1318 

John 1 1318 I 

Tomb of Vasco da Gama at Belem . 1318 | 

Vasco da Gama rounding the Cape i 
of Good Hope .... 1319 | 
Prince Henry the Navigator . . 1320 

Manoel 1 1320 

The Church of Bom Jesus at Braga . 1320 j 

An Anuchair made of Chestnut ' 

Wood 1822 

A Bedstead made of Rosewood 
omamen'M with Gilt Brass. . 1322 

A Cabinet and Stand, Oedhr Wood, ! 

probably made at Goa . 1822 

The Entranee to Convent ol St. | 
Jeronimo, Belem . . 1323 | 

The Itmioa, the Church of Bbm I 

Jeans, Goa 1324 j 

Vamo 44001110(1462-1525) . .1325 1 

Ferdinmid Magellan .1326 

Tilt Caravel iVisMi . ^ . 1326 


Russiaks, The : 

A Scythian Warrior attacking his Foes 1491 
The Crown of Vladimir Mouomach . 1492 
Map of Russia .... 1493 

Pope Leo IX 1494 

St. Sophia, Kiev .... 1494 
War against the Polovtsi . 1495 

The Tartar Attack on Kiev . . 1496 

The Church of Vasili Blazhennyi . 1497 
Troitzkaya Monastery, Moscow . 1496 
Cathedral of the Assumption, Moscow 1498 
Ivan the Terrible .... 1499 
The Crown of the Empire of Kazan . 1499 
The Crown of Siberia . . 1499 

Ivan the Terrible beside the Body of 
his Son . . 15(X) 

Ivan the Terrible showing his Trea- 
sures to the English Ambassador . XSOI 
View of Torahok .... 1502 
Tsaritoa Irene . . . 1506 

T4aritsa of the Seventeenth Century 1603 

Ifintn, the Butcher of Novgorod . 1504 

Mbun exhorting the Citiaens ’to drive 
out the P<dw . 1505 

Michael Fhodom^cb . . 1506 

Alexia Midiaelovihh . 1506 

(^hooiiiig the Ihide .1507 
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Theodore III 1611 
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Ivan Alexivieh .... 1514 
Peter the Great .... 1514 
The Private Guard of Peter the Great 1515 
Moniunent to Peter the Great . . 1516 

Peter the Great at Deptford Dock- 
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Count Tolstoi .... 1546 
Tsohaikovsky .... 1546 
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Nicholas II 1550 
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Tsar Michael Shishmati of Bulgaria 
killed at the Battle of Velbualid, 

1880 1553 

An Incident in Stephen Dushan’s 
Campaign, 1386 .... 1554 

View of Nish 1554 

The Battle of Kossovo, 1889 . . 1556 


The Exodus from Serbia in 1690 . 1556 
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Execution of Padilla and his Asso- 
ciates 1250 

Charles V. entering a Monastery at 
St. Yuste ... . . 1251 

The Armada 1252 

The Armada . . . 1262 

Antonio Perez being visited in Prison 
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PhiUp II 1254 
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DATES OF BELGIAN HISTORY 


Periods. 


From the period of invasions by 
Romans, Franks and Saxons 
to the Treaty of Verdun. 


From the rise of the Houses of 
Brabant, Flanders and Hain* 
ault to the marhage of Mary 
of Burgundy with Maximilian. 


From the apTOintm»nt as gov- 
ernor of Philip, son of the 
Emperor Maximilian, to the 
alliance of the States with 
England. 


Date 


Chief Events. 


B.C. 

15 ! Gallia Delgica made a province with an Imperial Governor. 

A.D. j 

70 : Celts and Teutons unite m unavailing efforts'to drive the Romans o\Jt of Gaul. 

380 { Beginnings of Frankish occupation. 

358 i Toxandria is given to the Franks. 

406 The Franks help the Romans to subdue the natives. 

439 i Victory of the Salians of Dispargum at Cambray. 

451 The Battle of ChMons. Franks aid in defeating the Huns. 

481-511 I Reign of Clovis. Invasions by Saxons. 

633-632 ' First Christian Church founded by Dagobert I. 

695 i Wdlibrod Iwcotnes the first bishop. 

700 ^ Brabant the chief of the independent dukedoms. 

785 Saxons crushed by Chari L'magne. 

843 I Division of the Netherlands by the Treaty of Verdun, the western provinces, FlaiifU'r.s and Artois, become 
j French, and the eastern, which include. Brabant, fall to Germany. 

864 Baldwin Forester, on his marriage with the daughter of Charles the Bald, becomes governor of the count* 

I ship of Flanders. 

918 Weavers established in Ghent <Iariiig the reign of Arnold, son of Baldwin tlic Bald. 

1067 i Hainault subjugated by Flanders in the reign of Baldwin \T. 

IX 19 ; Extinction of the first line of Flemish counts. 

1127 ; .A.ssassination of Charles the Good by merchants of Bruges. Count Thierry of Alsace overthrow.s and 

: kills William of Normandy, who had been chosun by the nobles, 

1128 Count Thierry proclaimed ruler, of Flanders. Rise of the Belgian communes. 

HOI : Baldwin of Hainault succeeds to the ajuntship of Flanders and grants much territory to France'.. 

1193 i On ills succession Baldwin IX. hands over the government to his brother Philip, and leaves Flanders to 

j found a Latitt Empire at Constantinople. 

12x4 ! I'hf' Battle of Bouvines, in which the French army defeated the allied forces of the Emperor Otho IV., 

] King John of England, and the Flemish. 

1279 i .\s successors are wanting for the two countships, Flanders is given to Guy de Dainpierre and Hainault 
i to John of Avenues. 

1288 I John I. secures the Duchy of Limburg by defeating and slaying liis competitor, Henry of Luxemburg, 
i at the. Battle of Woeriiigen. 

1297 j Pope Boniface VTII, arbitrates between Guy de Dainpierre and the King of Prance. 

1300 ! Philip of France iin|>risoiis Guy and his sons. 

X301 I Flanders confiscated by the French king. 

1302 ; Over three thousand French are massacn^l during the “ Bruges Matins.” The Battle of Courtrai, also 
I known as the Battle of the Spurs. 

1303 j Death of Guy. Release of his son Robert of B^thune, who signs an agrc'emeul against the Interests of 

Flaud 'rs. 

X323 Holland released from fealty to Flanders by the cession of the Zi'alaud Islands. 

1333 ! The I'lemish pfovinr.es take part in the war betweim England and France. Jacob van Artevtdde assumes 

i the leadership of the conummes. 

1343 I Murder of Van Artevelde. William IV., Count of Hainault, declares war on Utrecht. In a subsequent 
I war with the Frieslandcrs his army is defeated, and he himself is killed. 

1346 Count Louis of F'landers killed at the Battle of Cr6cy. Succession of his son Louis of Mall^ 

*349 Quarrel between Margaret, the sister and successor of William IV, of Hainault, and her son William. 

X354 Agreement between Margaret and William, by which the latter retains Holland, Zealand and Friesland 
with the title of William V. Margan’t receives a pension and jiossessioii of Hainault. 

X337 Antwerp and Mechlin ceded to Louis of Male. 

1339 William V. of Hainault being proved insane, his younger brother Albert lakes charge of affairs. 

1369 France cedes Lille, Douai, Orchies, Hesdin, and B6thune. 

1382 i Philip van Artevelde is defeated and slain by the French at the Battle of Koosebeke. 

1384 D<!atli of Louis, Count of F'landers. 

1404 Death of Philip of Burgundy, soti-in-law and successor of Louis. Suecession of John of Burgundy. 

Brabant united to Flanders. Death of Count Albert of Hainault and succession of his son William VI. 
1417 On the death of William of Hainault his daughter Jacqueline succeeds, but she is opposed by John of 
Bavaria. 

1423 I War continued against Jacqueline by Philip of Burgundy, named as rightful heir by John of Bavaria. 
1428 I Philip takes over the administration of all Jacqueline's estates. 

14 30 ; The duchy of Brabant passes to the house of Burgundy. 

1431 John of Burgundy murdered. His son Philip succeeds him. 

14.34 Jacqueline of Hainault cedes her pos.sessions to l*hilip of Burgundy. 

X436 j Death of Jacqueline. War declared against England. 

1467 ! Acces.sioii of Charles the Bold. 

1468 Alliance with England against France. 

1476 The Battle of Moral, in which the Swiss defeat Charles. 

1477 Charles defeated and slain at the Battle of Nancy. Ht? is succeeded by his daughter Mary. Congress 

at Ghent and grant of the '* Great Privilege.” Marriage of Mary with Maximilian, son of the 
Emperor. 

1488 Maximilian makes a treaty with Francis, Duke of Brittany, the latter's independence tieing threatened 

by the French Regent, Anne of Beaujeu. The war which follows proves unpopular with the trading 
cities of the Netherlands, and Maximilian is kept at Ghent until the approach of his fatlier’s army 
I brings about his release. 


1494 

1506 

1515 

X519 

1529 

*.*340 

1555 

1562 

*564 

1566 

*.567 

X568 

157a 

1573 

1574 

1376 


On succ.eeding to the Imperial throne, Maximilian appoints his son Philip the Fair governor of the 
! Netherlands. 

Death of Philip. Margaret of Austria becomes regent for his son Charles. 

At his fifteenth year Charles is made Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders and Holland. 

Charles V. elected Emperor. 

Peace of Cambray. 

Punishment of Ghent for the revolt. 

Abdication of Charles at Brussels, and accession of Philip II. 

Philip leaves for Spain. Margaret, Duchess of Parma, appointed regent. 

Conspiracy of the Netherlands nobles against Cardinal Granville, Philip's minister. The regent joins 
m protests to Philip, and Granville is removed. 

Proclamation of the decree of the Council of Trent. 

The Inquisition establishcxl in the Netherlands. Dissenting nobles meet and agree on resistance. 

Retirement of the Prince of Orange to Germany and break-up of the confederacy. I>etenuiuation of 
Alva to conquer by force. The ** Council of Troubles ” is established. 

Wholesale slaughter of heretics by the Inquisition. Egmont and Hoorn executed at Brussels. The 
Prince of Orange takes the field. 

I Mons captured by Louis of Nassau, but afterwards recovered by the Spaniards. 

Recall of Alva and arrival of Keouesens in his place. 

Louis of Nassau defeated and slam at Mookerheyde by Avila, whose troops subsequently mutiny and 
take Antwem-as security for their pay. Spanish fleet defeated by Boisot near Antwerp. 

Alost seised by S^nish inutineers. Congx^ of patriots at Ghent. Antwerp sacked and destroyed by 
Spanish inutmeers. The Spanish Fury.” Don John of Austria replaces Requesens on the 
latter's death. The ” Pacifleation of Ghent ” signed by the Congress. 
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DATES OF BELGIAN HISTORY- 




I'rom th<* I/'aKdf of Arnm to fh<- 
invaHidii of tin- S|>antHh 
N»’th«'rlaiKU l»y thf 


Tho pcriofl of Sitaninh aitd 
Austrian (loiniuation. 


jToni thr Tmity of CaiiH)o 
Foniiio to tfu? prooliimat'uHi 
of HriBiati 


Fixuu tho rleotion of Duko 
Lcov>ol(f of Saxo C ol lurK as 
king to thi' Enrol wan War. 


Date, 


Chief Events. 


1577 I'liioii of IJrussuls signed, and accepted by r>on John in the “ Perpetual Edict." Entry of William of 
Orange into llrUMwds, where he is made governor. 

jy7K An allianw of the States with iinghind. Patriot army crushed by the Duke of Parma at Gembloux, 
I>«'uth of Don John, who is succeeded by the Duke of Parma. 

The l.(?ague of Arras. Deputies of HainauU, Artois and Douai band themselvc's for the defence of 
C'athoUcistn, at the satne time professing allegiance to the King. 

i iHi The Act of Abjuration and Declaration of Independence. Five provinces elect the Duke of Aleu^oii and 
Anjou as their sovereign. Parma forced to retire from Canibray by Anjou. C ajHure of Tournay 
by Parma. 

l^H2 inauguration of Anjou at Antwerp. Oudenarde captured by Parma, 
l Failure of Anjou’s plot to sidze Antwerp. 

1584 Death of Anjou. 

15H^ Capture of Antwerp after a year’s siege by Parma. 

1103 Death of Parma, . 

1107 The .Spanish defeated by IMnc<‘ Maurice at Turuhout, 

iloK l”he Treaty f)f V^tviiih ends the Franco-Span ish War. The Nidherlancls and Hiirgundy arc ceded to 

the Archduke AIluTt, who is crowned at Brussels. Death of Philip II. 

I (100 l)eh‘ul of the Archduke Albert by Prince Maurice at the Battle of Nieuport. 

iPoi Siege of Ostioid begun by the Archduke .Albert, 

lOoo Twelve years' treaty bidween the Spanish and Dutch signed at Antwerp, 

ift22 The Ik'lgian provinc<*s revert to the Spanish crown. 

1048 Itivusioii of tlie Spanish Netherlands by the French. 

rhio 'I'reatv of the Pyrenees. 

if)h7 The Spanish Netherlands s«?ek the aid of the United Provinces on invasion by l.ouis .\IV. 

j6f)« Treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle. 


I (>74 An indecisive battle fought at .Seneffe between the IViiice of Orange and Condi'. Orange captures Huy 
on (h«* Metna-. 

ih71 Capture of Dinaiit, f.imhurg and Huy by CondC*. 

1^77 Charleroi In-sieged by Orangi*, who is driven back, 
j()70 Treaty of Nyrnwegen. 

I (>84 Lnxeinbiirg taken by the French. 

tfioo The Dutch under the Prince of WaUk-ck are defeated at Fleurus. 

if)0i Capture of Mons by the French, ‘riw Prince of Waldeck defeabnl at Lcuze. 

1602 Maximilian of Bavaria becomes governor of the Spanish Netherlands. 

French victories at Dixmude, Fumes, Huy and Charleroi, I-Yench defeated at Eandeii, j 

iU<)4 Capture of Namur aftiT siege by William of Orange. ! 

1607 Treaty of Kyswick. 

1702 Outbreak of the War of Spanish Succession. 

1 7o() 'Fhe Duke of Maiihorough captures Tourimi and Mons. 

171 } 'I'reaty of Utrecht. The Spanish Netherlands hamled over to Austria. 

1720 Kevolt at Brus.sels. F'xeciitioti of the patriot Anneeseiis. 

1741 lh ath of the Archduchess Mary lilizabeth and aj>pointm(rnt of Charles of Lorraine governor, 

1744 French victories at Meiiin and V|>res in the War of Austrian .Succession, 

1741 F’reiich victorit^s at Tournai and Fontenoy. 

1748 'Fhe Austrian Netherlands conquered by Marshal Saxe. 

17H7 Opposition to various edicts of Joseph 11 . in Belgium. 

1780 Kefuidiation by Jostqih II. of the Joyeust- Entr/Nr, which brings about a nwolt in Brabant. The Austrians | 
dideuted at Turnhout. 

t7oo Independence of the United States of Belgium, which lasts for a year. 

I7U3 I'rench invasion of Belgium. 

1704 The French drive the Austrians from the Nethi'rlaiids by their victory at F'leurns. 

1707 'Fhe French conquest of Belgium coiiftrined by the Treaties of Cainpo-Formio and Lun^vlllc (1801). 

1814 F’irst alKlioation of NapoF^on. Belgium is pkc<>d under the administration of an Austrian governor' ; 

general. At the Treaty of Paris Belgium is annexed to Holland, William of Orange l)eing made 
governor-general, 

1811 Success of Ney against the F^nglish and Dutch, under William of Orange, at Quatre Bras. The allies ! 

totally defeat the French at WaterlfK). Inauguration of William 1 . at Brussels. The Belgians 
IxH'omc discontented with the Dutch, who control the governiwut. 

1827 C’oncordat signed with the Po|)<r. 

1830 Riots ill BrusHi'is and other cities. Occupation of part of Brussels by Dutch trcK>ps, which retreat in ! 

face of determined opjwsitlon. A provisional government proclaims the Independimce of Belgium. ! 
A eonfereiici* in London recognizes thi- separation of the country from Holland. Diiteh troops hold 
Antwerp. 

iHH A constituti<»n drawn up. and tiuallv the crown is offered to Duke Leopold of Saxc-Cobiirg. 'Fhe Belgians 
are defeated by the Dutch at U>uvain. French troops sent to their assistance, and the Dutch accept 
uii armistice. Treaty put forward by the Powers is accepted by Belgium, but Holland refuses to 
withdraw. 

1K32 Marriage of Leopold with Louise, daughter of l>ouis Philippe. England and France combine to repress 
Holland, and Antwerp is besiegeil, after which the French army returns to France. 

181^ A conveiitlc.n is signed with Holland. 

1834 Riots take place in Brussels dir«*cted against the Dutch faction. 

iH 3<) ,A treaty, n’eognizlng the iiulepi'iidence of Holland, concluded with the Dutch. 

1842 Education Bill passed in spite of clerical ot>ix)8ition. 

1847 Liberal successes at the elections lead to electoral reforms of the next year. 

I M l 3 Increase of the army to 100,000. 

i8(>o Aljolvtion of the food duties known as the Octrois. 

i8i> 3 The Scheldt declared open. 

i8f>i Death of Leo]K>ld 1 . and succession of Iv«H;>i>old 11 . 

rMhi) Death of the heir to the throne. Political riot.s and sub«?quent resignation of the ministry. 

1870 Frauco'Gemian War. Englauil declares Its intention to maintain the integrity of Belgium according t 
to the treaty of 183^. 

1871-1878 M. Malou head of a cabinet of moderate Catholics. 

1880 ! Return of a Lil>eral government to power leads to a rupture of diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

1883 Parliameutarv Reform Bill iiassed. 

1884 Elections woii by the clerics, but their n?actionary Education Bill brings about their dow-nfall. 

1883-1887 : Leftpold proclaimed King of the Congo Free State. Rioting amongst miners. 

i8u 2 Universal suffrage reject!^ in favour of household suffrage. Further serious strikes. 

1804 Passing of the FZlectoral Reform Bill. Treaty with England in reference to the Congo FYee State. 
i8q7 Flemish becomes the official language. 

1001 Time of compulsory service reduced. Postponement of the annexation of the Congo. 1 

1903 Belgian officials accus'd of terrible ntisnile in the Congo. 

1905 Death ol the Count of Flanders, brother of the King, whosi* son Albert liecomes heir to the throne. 

190Q Accession of King Albert 1 . 

1914 Outbreak of European War. Belgium invaded by Germany, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE BELGIANS. By F. APPLEBY HOLT, B.A., LL.B. 

The data for our knowledge of Belgian history before the tenth century are both scanty and confusing. 
It is true that Roman writers such as Caesar and Tacitus were greatly interested in the tribes and 
peoples who inhabited the regions which Roman arms subdued and Roman political genius transformed 
into “ Gallia Belgica,” one of the most important provinces of the Empire. But after that Empire 
broke up in the West, 
the immediate fate 
of the Belgic pro- 
vinces becomes a 
matter for little more 
than conjecture, and 
it is not until four 
centuries have 
elapsed that we once 
more tread the firm 
ground of trust- 
worthy evidence. 

According to 
Caesar, the first of 
Belgium’s many con- 
querors, the land 
south and west of 
the Rhine was in- 
habited mainly by 
tribes of Celtic stock, 
known indiscrimi- 
nately to the Romans 
as Belgae. Of these, 
one tribe, the Nervii, 
whose home was on 
the site of modern 
Flanders, earned high 
praise from their con- 
queror as the bravest 
of his foes. Their 
valour, however, did 
not save them from 
the fate which usu- 
ally befel the con- 

all the paraphernalia of industry and progress. 


quered subjects of 
Rome. With their 
customary thorough- 
ness the Romans 
turned the barbarous 
Belgian tribesmen 
into respectable pro- 
vincials, and drilled 
and organized them 
into civilized com- 
munities. Gallia Bel- 
gica seems to have 
been administered 
with true Roman 
efficiency. Its value 
to the conquerors 
was mainly military 
as a bulwark of Gaul 
proper against the 
German hordes ever 
ri^ady to break over 
tlie Rhine. The 
country was dotted 
over with great 
camps and military 
colonies, but peace 
and good govern- 
ment were secured to 
the original inhabi- 
tants, and, at any 
rate in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the mili- 
tary establishments, 
towns grew up with 
It may well be that the influence of the new conditions 



JHmfo hji] ICndrnvttoiI tV Ciuirnmoii, 

THE STATUE OF AMBIORIX AT TONGRES. 

Ambiorix it one of the earliest Beiician herccs. He was a prince in Belgian 
Caul of the Eburones tribe, and a contemporary of Caesar, who freed him from 
paying tribute to the Aduatuci. Notwithstanding this friendly action, Ambiorix 
joined in a rising against the Roman forces in 54 B.C., and all but exterminated 
them. He is said to have escaped Caesar's vengeance by crossing the Rhine. 


was not felt in the more remote districts such as the marshy coast-line and the forests of the Ardennes. 
To the savage, civilization is a doubtful boon and progress to respectability slow. 

The Romans had consolidated their Belgian conquests by the reign of Augustus, but sixty years 
later, in 70 a.d., we hear of a rebellion on a large scale fomented and directed by an arch-rebel who is 
also a hero. The incident, which fills some of the most thrilling pages of Tacitus, has several features 
of interest. The hero was Civilis, a leader of the Batavians, the great Germanic people who inhabited 
the Batavian island between the mouths of the Rhine, and whose prowess had won for them an 
honourable alliance with the Romans. Civilis had seen service with the Roman armies. After winning 
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great distinc- 
tion in that 
service, he 
was ill-treated 
by Nero, and 
returned to 
his country- 
men intent on 
organizing a 
contederation 
of German 
and Belgic 
tribes which 
should drive 
the Romans 

frnm Later the country wa* divided Into nine separate political 

provinces, over ail of which Philip II, of Spain ruled in 1555, 

To this end 

he displayed powers of eloquence and political insight which were remarkable in that or any age. The 
Belgians rose against their masters ; the Teutons swept down from the north and west, and the days 
of the Romans in Belgic Gaul seemed numbered. Fortunately the Roman commander Cerealis showed 
himself a man of resource and quickly took advantage of the inevitable dissensions between his German 
and Celtic enemies when the tide of initial successes was stayed. He reminded the rebellious Belgian 
provincials that peace and plenty under Roman rule were preferable to an uncertain and anarchical 
independence under the aegis of their restless Teutonic neighbours. The appeal had its effect. The 
Gallic tribas, one by one, gav'e in their allegiance, and when Civilis accepted from the Roman general 
an honourable offer of negotiation the revolt was at an end. 1 henceforward Roman domination in 
Belgic Gaul remained unchallenged until the downfall of the Western Empire in the fifth century. 

It has now been definitely established that the inroads of the Teutonic hordes into that Empire were 
preceded by a process of peaceful penetration into the outlying provinces. It is certain that as early 
as the third century large numbers of Germans belonging to the Salian branch of the great Frankish 
confederacy had made their way into the Belgian province and settled there. Later, when the Roman 
troops were withdrawn from the extremities to defend the very heart of the Empire, vast numbers of 
Teutonic barbarians poured over the Rhine, occupied Belgium, and used it as a bridge-head for their 

further opera- 
tions against 
Roman Gaul. 

The Franks 
soon estab- 
lished their 
dominion over 
all the Roman 
provinces in 
Northern 
Gaul and Bel- 
gium, and a 
rapid process 
of amalgama- 
tion of con- 

Followlnt iKe pwee treaty of Utrecht In 1713, the Sp*nUh In 1830 the Belgian, desiring a conatitution of their 

Neiherlanda pnaeed to the Hapthurg claimant, the Emperor COnqUered own. broke away from Dutch rule and formed Belgium of 

CharietVi, ended in the‘«-*‘*’^ 












Paim^d /or thU iwr*} [By //. U. Burton. 


CHARLEMAGNE RETURNING TO BRUSSELS, HIS COUNTRY SEAT. 

CkarlenMvae't lim4qu«rt«r» were et Alx*l«>Chiipelle. but be built ler Kimaelf e eUteeu et Bruesele. which in hie time wae • email but 
rieliit town, pleaeantlir eituatea and much favoured br the aoUe and Infliiential men ae a place of reeidence. The Low Countriee formed a 
part of Charlemaftte'e vaet dominione, and derived much benefit from hie wiee rule. 
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THE CROWN OF PHILIP I!.. COUNT OF NAMUR. 

Thin beautiful octaffonai medieval crown belontt* to the thirteenth century end it preserved in the treasury of the Cathedral Church of 
Namur, it comprises eight oblong panels, hinged together and each surmounted by an ornament in the shape of a fleur-de-lis. The crown 
IS richly studded with precious stones, which are arranged to form a cross in the front. 

consolidation of all the Frankish acquisitions into the Frankish Empire. Belgium remained an integral 
portion of this Empire for some four centuries, an obscure period which witnessed the spread and 
triumph of Christianity among the heathen Franks and their no less notable adoption of Roman culture 
and civilisation in place of primitive manners and institutions. The Frankish domination reached its 
zenith in the reign of Charlemagne, who extended his sway over the greater part of the territories 
comprised in the ancient Western Empire. With his death, indeed, in the year 814, the history of 
Belgium enters upon a phase, perhaps the most brilliant and glorious, which closes with the absorption 
of the whole of the country into the dominions of the great house of Burgundy in the fifteenth century. 
This period, however, cannot be seen in its true light without estimating the practical results which had 
been achieved under the Frankish domination. 

Of these perhaps the most striking and permanent were the establishment and expansion of the 
Christian Church and the growth of the towns. The Belgians accepted Christianity from Rome, and 
soon proved themselves amongst the most ardent adherents of the new faith. During the sixth and 
seventh centuries bishoprics were established, churches founded, and the whole machinery of ecclesiastical 
organization was developed and in process of perfection. This process, however, was delayed and 
thwarted by the presence of a ring of heathen foes, such as the Frisians and Saxons, whose inroads were 
a perpetual menace to political and religious order. The force of Frankish arms and the victories of 
Charlemagne were more successful than the labours of missionaries in giving the Church in the Nether- 
lands that security without which its civilizing work would have been frustrated. Accordingly it is 
not until the opening of the ninth century that we find a highly elaborate ecclesiastical system working 
side by side and in harmony with the equally elaborate political system which Frankish genius created 
under the guiding hand of Charlemagne. 

This is the period also in which we first hear of the towns, and as the story of the Belgian cities fills 
so large and bright a page in history their ()rigin and rise are worthy of notice. We have seen that the 
value of Belgium to the Romans was mainly military, and we should therefore expect that the sites of 
their cities would be determined primarily by strategical considerations. But as the Roman armies 
withdrew to defend Italy, the Belgian plain resumed its normal functions as a high-road for invaders 
from the East. Belgium no longer faced east, but west, and the old Roman colonies lost their site-value. 
As the Frankish dominions extended, their frontiers advanced beyond Belgium to the Elbe. Consequently 
in this period we should expect towns to grow up in places determined by considerations other than 
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military. The great cities of Flanders, such as Ghent and Bruges, of which we first hear at this time, 
owed nothing of their increasing importance to their military value. Brussels seems to have owed its 
origin to its selection by a Frankish king as a country seat. Indeed, there is overwhelming evidence 
that in the eighth century Belgium was studded with towns, centres of commerce and industry, whose 
existence had been made possible by the peace and security which the consolidation of the Frankish 
kingdom had brought. The foundations of the civic glories of the Belgian cities were laid by the 
Frankish monarchs. 

In short, the Belgium over which Charlemagne, greatest of the Frank monarchs, exercised patient 
and wise dominion, was a part, but an integral and self-contained part, of the Frankish Empire. She 
had not lost her identity nor her national peculiarities. The population was still a blend of the old Gallo- 
Roman and the new Teutonic elements. She still presers’ed her local manners, customs and institutions. 
Her industries were young, but prosperous and increasing, and the whole machinery of Frankish govern- 
ment was designed to foster and protect them. 

The political system of Charlemagne is the key to Belgian history for the next few centuries, and 
as such commands attention. Belgian history is not concerned with the successive conquests of the 
great warrior ruler under whom the Frankish Empire, comprising France, the Netherlands, Italy, half 
Germany, and a large portion of Spain, attained its greatest extent. More important than the size of 
this Empire were the principles on which it was ruled and held together, and the first of these principles 
was the maintenance of local privileges and customs. Further, it was quite impossible for any one man 
to direct the work of administration over so vast an area, and accordingly Charlemagne created a class 
of military and judicial officers, the Counts, who had authority over the various provinces into which 



FLEMISH ILLUMINATED MSS. 

Part of a leaf from an Antiphoner. The Feaet of St. John the Part of a leaf from an Antiphoner of the Abbey of Beaupre. 
Eiranaellat. A larse initial U. encloainie a picture of the Laat Supper. Initial A with a pope and a btahop. Porttona of two leavea from the 
Cuaped marginal ornament with goldfinch and dragon. Flemiab* early Antiphoner of the Ciatercian Abbey of Beaupre. near Crammont. 
fourteenth century. Flemiah. 1290. 
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the Empire was divided. It was inevitable in such circumstances that the count should tend to become 
independent of the central authority and assume local autocracy, but the Emperor checked such 
tendencies by sending round other officials to supervise the work of administration and report to himself. 
He was also indefatigable in making the round of his dominions in person. The weakness of the 
system lay in the tendency towards decentralization and disruption, its strength in his own statesmanship 
and force of will. 

In 814 A.D. he died, and it was soon seen that his genius alone had held the Empire together. After 
thirty years his dominions were divided, and Belgium found herself partitioned. The land west of 
the Scheldt, later known to fame as Flanders, passed to the western, French kingdom, and after a 
century of debate and varying fortunes the rest passed under the suzerainty of the eastern, German 
kingdom. Events in Belgium at this period are wrapped in the greatest obscurity, and when we reach 
the light again, it is to find that the whole country is divided up into separate feudal states, virtually 

independent, though owning 
a shadowy allegiance to 
French King or German Em- 
peror. For the next four 
centuries the history of Bel- 
gium is the sum of the his- 
tories of these separate states, 
until they all passed once 
more under the dominion 
of a single, Burgundian ruler. 
To realize the nature of the 
change it is necessary to 
dwell on the universal poli- 
tical revolution that followed 
the break - up of Charle- 
magne's Empire. The great 
Emperor’s successors were 
men of small intelligence and 
even less authority. They 
were unable to control their 
officials, and one by one the 
Counts threw off their allegi- 
ance and proclaimed their 
independence in the pro- 
vinces they governed. Violence and disorder succeeded to the peace and security of the Frankish 
regime. The gospel of might was openly preached ; each man took what he could get, and the only 
havens of refuge were the great castles, round which peasants and merchants gathered for protection, 
the towns which were strong enough to defy the robber, and the various ecclesiastical establishments. 
Feudalism became tolerable as the only palliative to anarchy. Out of the complex of petty principalities 
which strove for supremacy in this confused and chaotic period, the feudal states of Belgium, to-day 
provinces of the young kingdom, at length stood clear. These were the counties of Flanders, Hainault 
and Namur, the duchies of Brabant, Limburg and Luxemburg, and the bishopric of Li6ge. In each 
case the ruling family acknowledged the sucerainty of the French kings or the emperors, but the over- 
lordship was purely nominal, and the states enjoyed all the rights and privileges of independence. 
For three centuries they pursued their varying courses, seeking thefr own interests, warring with each 
other and apparently unconscious of national sentiment and tradition. Foreign conquest was necessary 
to make the Belgians a nation once more. 

We may place the establishment of these feudal states at the close of the eleventh century, and their 
final absorption in the dominions of Burgundy in the middle of the fifteenth. In this period of three 



a piefurt by IjaHvUre, 

THE BATTLE OF MONS-EN-PUELLE (AUGUST. 1304). 

The FlemUK forces under the commend of Philip, • eon of the old Guy de Dempierrc. gave 
battle to the French on August 16th, 1304, but the engagement ended in disasier for the Flemings, 
who were obliged to retire under cover of night. 



TOURNAI.— THE GRAND PLACE. YPRES.~THE CLOTH HALL. 

On iKc left ere to be teen the toweri of the fine Romaneeque Thia impoain* Gothic bulldins. the moat conaiderable of ita hind 
Cathedral. The hiatoric Belfry (towarda the right) dalea from 1187, in Belgium, waa built between the yeara 1201 and 1304. it ia now 
but waa rebuilt in 1391. unhappily little more than a heap of ruina. 



1 ^"' 


BRUGES. GHENT.-THE CRAIN MARKET. 

One of the beautiful waterwaya of the intereeting medieval city Ghent, like Brugea. ia interaected by a network of canala. which 
of Brugea. The octagonal tower which riaea above the roofa towarda impart a very pictureaque touch to many of ita old atreeta. The 
the right belonga to the ancient Belfry. Grain Market ia the moat prominent building on the right. 
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b\i K. Wauffft,] 


[Jirujt4^lt Mmeum, 


THE MADNESS OF HUGO VAN DER COES. 

The painter Van der Goee, who by Intempernnce had become aubiect to hta of insanity, retired to the Monastery of Rouge Cloitre, near 
Ghent. Here the Superior gradually cured him, one of his remedies being to divert his patient’s mind from melancholy thoughts by the 
singing of choristers. 


Iiundred and fifty years it is idle to speak of Belgium and the Belgians. The historian can do no more 
than trace the history of the separate provinces, treating them as integral units. To do otherwise would 
be both confusing and misleading, and to miss the real significance of the period. 

Flanders was by far the most important of these states. In the reign of Charlemagne it was already 
one of the most flourishing provinces of the Empire, with prosperous cities and growing industries. Ghent, 
Bruges and Ypres were already names with which the world was familiar. The first counts governed 
for the Frankish emperors, but towards the close of the tenth century asserted their independence, and 
henceforward observed no more than a nominal allegiance. In the year 1006, Count Baldwin IV. captured 
the imperial town of Valenciennes and retained it as a fief of the Empire. His successors added con- 
siderably to their dominions, and even embarked on foreign enterprises. Thus Robert II. greatly 
distinguished himself on the first Crusade, and Baldwin IX. was the founder of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. Both France and Germany came to realize that a serious rival had arisen in their 
midst, and for more than a century successive kings of France strove to add the wealthy Flemish 
provinces to their dominions, but all in vain. Greater antagonists than the ruling family were the 
flourishing and populous cities, Bruges, Ghent. Ypres, and others, which rose to unprecedented heights 
of power and influence at this period. 

It has often been said that the real glory of Flemish history is the story of its free cities. The word 
“ free " requires some explanation. The growth of the towns was a phenomenon not peculiar to Flanders, 
but general throughout the Netherlands. They were of course subject to their counts, but in the 
twelfth century it became customary for the townsmen to buy or extract charters from their lords, the 
charter being a kind of contract under which the sovereign handed over some of his seignorial rights. 
The privileges accorded by the charters varied according to the wealth or importance of the town, and 
the £\bility of the lord to resist the demands made upon him. 
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The Flemish counts from the first were inclined to favour the growth of the towns on which their 
power rested. Thanks to the development of a woollen trade with England and the enormous impulse 
given to commerce by the Crusades, Bruges and Ghent became the largest and wealtliiest towns in 
Europe, and by the thirteenth century Bruges in particular was the commercial clearing-house of the 
western world. To secure the invaluable support of these and other cities the counts bartered or gave 
away nearly all their rights, and the towns became miniature republics, with the privilege of self-govern- 
ment and a highly democratic constitution. At times they formed leagues for the furtherance of their 
common interests ; but the more normal condition was a state of mutual jealousy and suspicion, witli 


intervals of active hostilities. Faction 
was the rule even within the walls of 
these commercial republics, and on more 
than one occasion a city party invited 
assistance from France in a civic quarrel. 
Brilliant as is the history of the Flemish 
communes, their annals are one long 
record of suicidal dissension. 

Such was the glittering bait towards 
which the French kings turned greedy 
eyes. Philip Augustus secured possession 
of Artois in 1198, but failed to make 



further progress against Count Baldwin 


IX. In the next century the French met 
with more success. In 1214 Flanders 
joined a league of the Emperor, England, 
Holland and Brabant, which was 
directed against the growing pretensions 
of Philip Augustus. At Bouvines the 
French won a decisive victory, and the 
terms of peace included clauses which 
reduced the Counts of Flanders to the 
status of vassals. For the next eighty 
years the French were content to rely 
on the arts of diplomacy and intrigue, 
for the Flemish counts and nobles 
showed themselves favourable to the 
French cause, and the resulting poli- 
tical dissensions with the cities which 
cherished their own independence 
promised well for French hopes. At 
length, in 1300, Philip IV. took prisoner 
Count Guy de Dampierre and occupied 
Flanders, making a triumphal entry 
into Bruges in May, 1301, an occasion 
made memorable by the remark of his 
royal consort, Joan of Navarre : ‘*1 
thought myself sole queen here, but I 
find a thousand others round me."' 
Next year the citizens, enraged at their 
treatment by Philip’s governor, rose in 



Painted &|r] 




{E. Wnutei<’n, 

THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I. AT GHENT. 


Maximilian, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, by hl» marriage with Mary of 
Burrundy, obtained pcNisesiion of Burgundy and the Burgundian Netherlanda, Their 


open revolt, massacred the French 
garrison and gave the signal for a general 


aon, the balnr in the picture, waa born at Bruges in July, 1478, and ia known to 
hiatory aa Ptltlip the Handsome. Hla marriage in 1496 to Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and laabella, started the connection of Belgium with Spain. 
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Uprising of the Flemish cities. The army of artisans and tradesmen who assembled under the ^vic 
banners provoked the laughter of the force sent against them by Philip, but, nevertheless, the flower 
of French chivalry was almost exterminated by the burghers at the Battle of Courtrai on Jiily 
iith, 1302. 

This amazing triumph had far-reaching consequences. It did not result in the immediate expulsion 
of the French, but it had shown that the artisans were a match and more than a match for the French 
and Flemish nobility. Thenceforward the cities became more turbulent and quarrelsome than ever. 
The successes gained against the French were counterbalanced by a disastrous war with Holland, 
and the forces of disunion were soon at work again. Bruges had taken the most prominent part at 
Courtrai, but its influence was weakened by its war with Ghent and the defeat of the communes at 
Cassel in 1328, and in 1335 Ghent, under the famous Jacob van Artevelde, “ The Brewer of Ghent," 



hy l\ IWhncrt.} Iffdtel de Ville, Antwerp, 


THE BURGOMASTER OF ANTWERP WELCOMING THE SHIP CAPTAINS, 1508. 

In the Mirly ymm of the eixteenth century Antwerp wax probably the moet proxperoue tradiny city in Europe, and ite opulence wax not 
even exeeeded by that of Venice. Many thoueandx of ehipx vixited the city from all partx of the world in the couree of the year. The 
burffomneter ix reprexented in the picture offerini a welcoming hand to the captainx of xhipx who had opened a trade with the Canariex. 

became the leading city in Flanders. The French were then engaged in a war with England, and 
Artevelde concluded an alliance with the English King Edward III. For nine years the Brewer of Ghent 
exercised almost autocratic powers in Flanders, though he was quite unable to quell the dissensions of 
the cities. The English alliance was the work of a party and unpopular with half the Flemings, and 
the Count, Louis I., was only seeking a favourable moment to re-establish his authority with the assistance 
of the French. In 1345 Artevelde was killed in a popular insurrection inspired by his enemies in Ghent, 
and the country was once more given over to civil discord. Both Ghent and Bruges at first refused to 
receive Count Louis II., but in 1379 Bruges discovered that it hated Ghent more than it hated the Count, 
and open war broke out between the two cities. Louis called in the French and the men of Ghent were 
utterly routed at the Battle of Roosebeke on November 27th, 1382. With this disaster ended the 
palmy days of the communes. Bruges had already fallen from its high estate. The other cities longed 
fOT peace, and when Louis died, in 1384, his son-in-law, Philip the Bold of Burgundy, was accepted as 







ft. 







Courtrai. — Council ChMnber« Town Hall. ThU room contains a Antwerp. — Marriage Room, Town Hall. The chimney-piece In 

richly-carved chimney-piece, dating before 1527. The central figure thie apartment it one of those beautiful specimens of the sculptor's 
is that of Charles V.. between Justice and the Infanta Isabella. art for which the civic buildings of Belgium are so Justly celebrated. 



Oudenarde. — The Portal of the Council 
Chamber In the Town Hall. The famous door- 
way of this room it in the Renaissance style of 
the sixteenth century and the work of Paul 
van Schelden. 


Antwerp. — The Chapel of the Dukes of 
Burgundy. The scene depicted is that of a 
wedding in this small but beautiful Gothic 
chapel In the residence of the Dukes of 
Burgundy at Antwerp. 


Dlxmude. — Screen In the Parish Church. 
This rood-loft, which dates from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, is in the most elabo- 
rate Flamboyant style a;4d one of the chief 
attractions of the town. 





Bruges.— Court Room. Palace of Justice. This nui«nificent Re- Louvain.— Screen in the Church of St. Peter, A fine specimen 
naissance chimney-piece is considered to bo the finest in Belgium, of a late Cotbic rood-loft or screen, a portion only of which is shown 
carved figures represent Charles V. and his ancestors. in the picture. It dates from 1490. 


INTERIORS OF SOME BELGIAN CHURCHES AND TOWN HALLS 
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Vnintnl hfi />#•>(/•/,<,] [Jf/otet dv VUh^ Antmrp, 


QUENTIN MATSYS RECEIVED BY THE GUILD OF ST. LUKE AT ANTWERP. 

MaiHyn w«« the «on of a pronperoua ■mith, but be became a painter, because the lady of his choice refuted to marry any but an artist. 
He was honoured by the acquaintance of the Emperor Maximilian. Thomas More, Holbein and Durer, and he first brought repute to the 
Painters' Guild of Antwerp. His death in 1530 concluded the first era of the great Flemish painters. 

count, and Flanders was incorporated into that great duchy. The cities, proud and turbulent as ever, 
remained to worry the new ruler, but Flanders as an independent state ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile the other states of Belgium were also well on the road to absorption in the Burgundian 
duchy. Nont‘ of them rose to the heights of national and civic splendour attained by Flanders, and 
their achievements are dwarfed by the exploits of their brilliant rival. Nevertheless, their histories, as 
illustrating the spirit of medieval life and politics, are not without interest. Brabant, second in import- 
ance only to Flanders, long maintained a vigorous independence under a line of counts and dukes, of 
whom the first was Godfrey the BeardecL Though less wealthy and populous than Flanders, it offered 
a tempting prize to greedy neighbours, and its integrity was only established after the Battle of Woeringen 
in 1288, when John 1 . defeated a motley host led by the Counts of Luxemburg and Gelderland and the 
Archbishop of Cologne. Thenceforward Brabant passed through the same phase as Flanders. The 
cities, of which the chief were Brussels and Louvain, enjoyed charters hardly less generous than those 
of Ghent and Bruges, and rebellions against the authority of the dukes were frequent. Just as the 
Flemish counts turned to France for aid against the communes, so in 1383 the Duchess Joanna turned 
to Burgundy for support against the cities of Brabant. She made the Duke of Burgundy her heir, and 
in 1430 Philip the Good, grandson of that Philip the Bold whom we have already seen installed as 
Count of Flanders, added Burgundy to his dominions on the death of his cousin. 
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The county of Hainault dates from the break-up of the Carolingian Empire, though there is some 
reason to believe that it enjoyed a certain degree of independence a century earlier. The nobility, who 
were the ruling class, may have elected their ruler at that period, but by the tenth century the dignity 
had become hereditary. Count John of Avennes became Count of Holland also about 1299, 
fifty years the two states were in the same family, a political disposition resulting in incessant wars with 
Flanders, which was thus threatened simultaneously from north and south. For the next hundred years 
Hainault was ruled by the royal house of Bavaria, an unfortunate line, which terminates in the romantic 
and pathetic figure of Jacqueline. This lady succeeded at the age of seventeen to the sovereignty of 
Hainault, and the Dutch provinces of Holland, Zeeland and Friesland. She had the misfortune to be 
the cousin of Philip the Good of Burgundy, who, by a series of intrigues, threats and hostile actions, 
forced her to yield up all her possessions to him in 1428. 

Only one other of the Belgian provinces calls for special mention, not for its intrinsic importance, 
but because it presents one feature of novelty. This was Li^ge, of which the capital was the city of the 
same name, which had become the seat of a bishopric in the eighth century. In the next century the 
bishops became feudal potentates, and, as such, were constantly embroiled in bitter and bloody conflicts 
with the citizens. It was only after three centuries that a fairly generous charter was won by the 
townsmen. In the middle of the fifteenth century Philip the Good secured the bishopric of Li^ge for a 
bastard son, and in 1468 his son Charles the Bold quelled a violent revolt of the citizens and added Li6ge 
to his dominions. 

Thus, one by one, the states of Belgium lost their identity and merged in the great Duchy of Burgundy. 
It will now be seen that the change which then seemed the exchange of independence for an alien yoke 
was destined to silence local jealousies and kindle the ancient flame of national sentiment. The primary 
aim of the Burgundian dukes was to establish a strong central kingdom ; but their desires in this respect 
were qualified by their secondary aim of keeping their new subjects happy and prosperous. Their 



PaifUtfd hy f. Jioom.'] y/dtel de Villa, Antuafp. 


THE OPENING OF THE ANTWERP EXCHANGE. 1532. 

In this fine epecimen of modern Flemish art, the painter ha* reconetruoted with fidelity the inaufurnl ceremony ol the new Antwerp 
Exchance in 1532. Everyone look* proaperou*, the macictrate*, chief officer* and merchant prince*, for it wa* during thi* period the town 
reached the zenith of it* pride. 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. URSULA. BRUGES. 


Thli famou* caaket. which containa a relic ol the saint, ta pre> 
aerved In the Hoapital of St. John, Bruvea, and ia decorated with eight 
exquiaite panela by Hana Memlinc, aix of which depict acenea in the 
life of Saint Uraula. 



DOORWAY OF ST PETER’S CHURCH. LOUVAIN. 
Thia church, the moat important in Louvain, ia celebrated for ita 
beautiful wood*carvins. The chief doorway, illuatrated above, la a 
magnificent apecimen of the ^<><>d*caigi|^'a art; it belonga to the late 
Renaiaaance period and dates from 


motives were by no means philanthropic and 
humanitarian, but inspired by the knowledge that 
the wealth of the Belgian cities was the mainstay 
of their power. Accordingly Philip the Good, 
after curtailing or annulling almost all the privi- 
leges of Ghent and Bruges, established himself 
in the latter city, and maintained a court which 
was a byword for luxury and magnificence. 
The Flemings liked show and lavish expenditure, 
and appreciated the compliment paid to them 
when Philip established the Order of the Golden 
Fleece in 1430. 

In addition, this powerful prince and the 
nobles, who were not slow to follow his example 
of luxury, were munificent patrons of art, and the 
Flemish painters and tapestry w^eavers were re- 
nowned throughout the civilized world. The 
brothers van Eyck, Roger van der Weyden and 
Memlinc, were the first of a great school of 
native painters whose achievements are in every 
way worthy to stand in line with those of the 
Italian Renaissance. The Netherlandish gold 
and silver workers enjoyed a reputation equal, 
if not superior, to that of the Bavarians. Learn- 
ing, too, received an immense impetus. Univer- 
sities were founded and scholars and historians 
flourished, to whom students from all parts of 
Europe flocked for instruction. If the Burgundian 
House had succeeded in its designs and estab- 
lished the great central kingdom, which was its 
ultimate ambition, that kingdom would have 
been not merely the wealthiest and most power- 
ful, but the most civilized and enlightened in 
the world. 

Unfortunately Charles the Bold, who suc- 
ceeded his father Philip in 1467, had little of 
his father's patience and statesmanship. He 
made light of the open hostility of France under 
the crafty Louis XL, and at once plunged into 
risky enterprises of conquest in which failure 
was bound to mean disaster. Further, he wasted 
the vast treasure which his father had accumu- 
lated, and aroused the opposition of the Belgian 
cities and nobility by his exactions and over- 
bearing manner. The standing army which he 
organized seemed to be a permanent menace to 
what remained of their ancient liberties, though 
it enabled him to conduct a series of successful 
campaigns against France in the opening years of 
his reign. The bold Charles grew bolder with 
each victory, and in 1476 he set out to conquer 




pointed hp Miiknrt.l iKnnsthalle, HnnAurg. 

THE ENTRY OF CHARLES V. INTO ANTWERP. 

Ckarlo V. inherited the Nelherland* and Burgundy from hia lather, Philip the Handsome— son of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy— also Spain from his mother Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. On the death of Maximilian in 1519 he was elected Holy Roman Emperor. The painter has depicted the triumphant entry of Charles into the city of Antwerp. 
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Mnrtaret of Parma, natural daughter of the Emperor Charlea V., was created Regent of the 


Switzerland and met with 
crushing defeats, the last and 
most complete being at Nancy 
in 1477, where Charles himself 
was killed. 

With his death the Bur- 
gundian state, built up by a 
century of political genius, 
seemed threatened with dis- 
solution. The new ruler, Mary, 
was a girl of twenty, and both 
Louis XI. of France and the 
Belgian cities saw occasion to 
profit by her embarrassments. 
In return for support against 
France the old states com- 
pelled her to grant them the 
“ Great Privilege," which re- 
stored their ancient liberties 
and reduced her to the position 
of a constitutional sovereign 
hedged about with all manner 
of restrictions. Ghent and 
Bruges anticipated that they 
would speedily recover the 
supremacy lost at the battle 
of Roosebeke ; but conditions 
had changed. In the first 
place, the decay of the wool 
trade with England had struck 
a heavy blow at the prosperity 
of the Flemish towns. Ant- 
werp and Brussels were coming 
into prominence as success- 


Netherlanda by her half-brother Philip II. In 1539. She retired in 1567, when Philip gent the fivals and their llistoric 

Duke of Alva to the Low Countries with orders to extirpate the Protestant religion. He carried * 

out his mission relentieasly, although Margaret, herself a Catholic, remonstrated in vain to her jealoUSicS prevented United 
bigoted brother and the new governor. extensivC SCale. 


The only bond of union between the Belgian provinces was the Grand Council, which had been 
established by Philip the Good, and which was composed of deputies from each state. Once the '' Great 
Privilege " had been won, the cities resumed their ancient feuds, and were unable to of^er any serious 
resistance when the marriage of Mary to Maximilian of Austria in 1477 brought the country under the 
domination of the House of Hapsburg, In 1494 Maximilian became emperor, and his dominions in 
the Netherlands devolved on his son Philip the Handsome, who promised to observe only those charters 
which had been recognized by the Burgundian rxilers. The " Great Privilege " was abandoned by the 
cities which accepted, without acquiescing in, the new order, and only awaited a favourable moment to 
reco\ter w^hat they had lost. In 1496 Philip's marriage to Joanna of Aragon was an event of the greatest 
importance, for ten years later he succeeded, in right of his wife, to the crown of Castile and the Belgian 
provinces became an outlying portion of the Spanish kingdom. The nature of this change, so vital to 
the whole course of Belgian history, was for long concealed by the personal weakness of Philip and the 
statesmanship of his son and successor jCharles, later and better known as the Emperor Charles V. At 
the age of fifteen Charles found himself ruler of the Netherlands, at sixteen, lord of Spain, with its 
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immense Italian and colonial possessions, and at twenty, emperor. His task of governing so many 
peoples and harmonizing so many conflicting aims and interests was far from enviable, but he brought 
to it gifts of body and mind which were remarkable even in an age of great personalities. As he was 
unable to reside himself in the Netherlands, he handed over the government of the province to his 
regents, first Margaret of Austria, and then Mary of Hungary, women of marked ability. The regency 
of Margaret of Austria was one of the happiest and most prosperous periods of Belgian history. Bruges 
and Ghent did not regain their ancient splendour, but Brussels, and particularly Antwerp, took their 
place with honour. Margaret was scrupulously careful to avoid offending the prejudices of the Nether- 
landers by appointing Spaniards or other foreigners to positions of importance in the government, and 
her universal popularity was well earned. Mary of Hungary, who succeeded to the regency in 1530, 
enjoyed less personal prestige than her predecessor, and through her Charles exercised a more direct 
influence than before. His policy of toleration was gradually changing as religious fanaticism triumphed 
over his sure political instincts. He had been horrified at the rapid spread of Protestant heresy in 
Germany and the Netherlands, and was resolved to stamp out the Reformation in his dominions. The 
first intimation of his resolution was a series of edicts by which heretics were condemned to be burned 
alive. The vigour with which these edicts were put into execution roused a storm of opposition even 
in the Belgian provinces where the Reformation had made little headway, and a deep discontent 
succeeded to the tranquillity which had marked the earlier years of his rule. 

Discontent changed to a fiercer passion after Charles abdicated in 1555. and was succeeded by his 
son Philip, a Spaniard, who had no ties of blood or interest to commend him to his Netherland subjects. 
For the moment the conditions of 1477 were repeated. He found himself at war with France, and in 
desperate need of men and money. He turned to the Belgian states for both. His armies, led by a 



Paintffd by De JSie/re.^ 


IBf'ussel* JUuseum. 


THE TREATY OF THE NOBLES OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Hforn U slcninff the treaty, while hit creat a»«ociate Effmont im acatad to the left. On the arrival of Alva. Egmont waa arrestadl,, 
and later executed with Hoorn aitd many other nohlea. 
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Flemish nobleman, the Count of Egmont, achieved notable successes over the French, and he financed 
them with levies on the Belgian cities. As soon as the campaign was concluded, however, the new ruler 
showed his hand. He devised a scheme of taxation on a new and more extensive scale, and was met 
with a flat refusal. He insulted the nobility by allowing them no part in the work of government, 
appointed Spaniards in their place, and kept a Spanish army in the country to secure obedience to his 
decrees. Meanwhile the work of burning heretics proceeded apace. All real authority was in the hands 
of a council of three ministers, his own special creatures, one of whom was the notorious Cardinal 
Granville. The country was seething with indignation, and the opposition was headed by the nobles, 
among whom the most prominent were William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, Egmont, and Count Hoorn. 
Philip at length recognized that he had raised a storm. The Spanish soldiers were withdrawn, and in 



Paintrui hff Jj. ditlUft','] [AtUuerp Muaeum, 

THE BRUSSELS GUILD OF MARKSMEN PAYING THEIR LAST HONOURS TO THE COUNTS 

EGMONT AND HOORN. 


TKcm brave champions of Flemish liberties were beheaded in the Grande Place. Brussels, on June 5th. 1568. Notwithstanding the 
menace of the troops, the people could not restrain their execrations at the infamy of the crime. The painter has depicted the Brussels 
Guild of Marksmen paying the last honours to the victims of Alva’s cruelty. 

1564 Granville was dismis.sed, but the persecution of heretics became fiercer than ever. Iferesy, 
however, throve on its fiery trials, and the nobles and officials refused their assistance in carrying out 
the infamous edicts. 

Philip was exasperated, but determined, and in 1567 dispatched the Duke of Alva, with a veteran 
Spanish force, to crush all opposition. When Alva arrived in Brussels the cause of Belgian liberty seemed 
lost. His first steps were to seize Egmont and Hoorn, outlaw William of Orange, who had fled from 
the country, and establish a “ Council of Blood,'" which dealt summarily with heretics and rebels. The 
nobles now raised the standard of revolt. Alva promptly executed Egmont and Hoorn, and by 1572 
had crushed the last attempt of William of Orange and his brother Louis to invade the southern pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. In the north, however, the Spaniards met with less success, and in 1573 Alva 
resigned and returned to Spain. The war, with fitful intervals, dragged on. The northern provinces, 
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INTERIOR OF ST. ROMBAUT. MALINES. 

Si. RomlMut ia one of the fineat Gothic cathedrala in Europe. It 
datea from the twelfth century, but waa largely rebuilt In the fifteenth 
after a fire. It containa an altarpiece by Van Dyck, and a aeven* 
teenth-century pulpit of oak. 



INTERIOR OF ST. PIERRE. LOUVAIN. 

The church of St. Pierre waa begun in 1423, and finiahed early 
in the aixtcenth century. It haa an elaborately carved pulpit and a 
beautiful rood-loft, before which a wrought iron chandelier, the work 
of Quentin Mataya, hanga. 


led by Holland and Zealand, which had made William their stadtholder," or governor, were bent on 
complete independence, while the Belgian provinces, in which Calvinism was unpopular, aimed only at 
the recovery of their ancient liberties, religious toleration, and the expulsion of the foreign mercenaries. 
The year 1576 was marked by a great mutiny of the Spanish troops in the course of which Antwerp was 
ruthlessly sacked, a tragedy which resulted in the conclusion of an alliance between the Dutch and 
Belgian provinces. The deputies drew up the “ Pacification of Ghent,” an agreement to recognize the 
sovereignty of Philip, but to secure religious toleration and the withdrawal of the Spanish troops. The 
agreement was confirmed by the *' Union of Brussels,” and for a moment it seemed that the ancient 
dream of a united Netherland state was about to be realized. The new Spanish governor. Don John of 
Austria, accepted the Pacification of Ghent, and it was confirmed by his imperial master No sooner 
was this success achieved, than dissensions appeared in the ranks of the patriots. Not only were the 
southern Belgian, Catholic, provinces at heart unsympathetic to the northern Dutch, Protestant, 
provinces, but even within the southern provinces the Walloon and Flemish elements were far from 
harmonious. The ancient cities of Flanders and Brabant had fast declined in prosperity during the 
century. The religious persecutions had driven thousands of industrious craftsmen to take shelter in 
England, and heavy taxation and insecurity were thwarting all commercial activities. Flanders had 
never forgotten its ancient feuds with Holland, religious feeling ran high, and only the personality of 
William the Silent had been able to overcome these obstacles to united action. How frail was the 
union was shown the same year when Don John, a diplomatist of no mean order, ingratiated himself 
with the deputies of the Walloon provinces, which withdrew from the league. The war broke out afresh. 
The patriots seized Antwerp and Ghent, and razed their fortifications to the ground, but met with 
annihilation at the battle of Gembloux. The southern provinces were divided in counsel, some calling 
in the help of a French prince, others turning for aid to a German state. In 1579 the seven northern 
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provinces virtually proclaimed their independence by the famous “ Union of Utrecht,” but fate had 
already decreed that the Belgian provinces should not sever their connection with the Spanish Empire. 
Philip had set his heart on their recovery, and to that end sent forth his greatest statesman and warrior, 
the renowned Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma. For the first time William met an antagonist in 
every way worthy of him. Parma's diplomatic skill soon won back the Walloon provinces to their 
allegiance. One by one the cities were detached from the alliance. In 1584 the assassination of William 
the Silent relieved him of the greatest obstacle to success, and with his triumphant siege of Antwerp next 
year Spanish authority was firmly re-established in the Belgian Netherlands. It was in Flanders that 
Parma assembled the great host which the luckless invincible Armada was to convoy to England, and 
it was from Flanders that he set out to assist the French Catholics against Henry of Navarre. His death 
in 1592 might almost be said to have sealed the work of his life, for he was accorded a public funeral in 
Brussels, the occasion being remarkable for a widespread and genuine expression of popular regret. It 
is not too much to say that his genius had recovered the Belgian provinces when separation from Spain 
had seemed inevitable. 

Spanish domination in Belgium lasted until the year 1713, a period in wliich the provinces, sharing 
the fate of the empire, steadily declined in prosperity and importance. Its geographical position contri- 
buted, as ever, to its misfortunes. The Dutch, having thrown over the Spanish dominion and won their 
independence, were anxious to secure their southern frontier and the possession of the Flemish coast. 
For years the towns of northern and western Belgium were captured and recaptured, occupied and 
reoccupied by the Spanish and Dutch. The towns of the south and south-west were coveted with no 
less ardour by the French. The most fertile portions of the country were given over to the ravages of 
armies, and the exce.ssive taxation of the Spanish rulers completed the ruin of its once flourishing trade. 



Painted bp F, IH Mraeekeleer.'\ S^Antwef'p Mueeum. 


EPISODE OF THE SPANISH FURY (ANTWERP. NOVEMBER. 1576). 

TK« downfall of Alvn't rule in thit city wnt due in n crent menourc to the mutiny of the SpanIcK garrison, who, not receiving thei(^ pay, 
eacked the city which they were auppoeed to guard. For three daye the Spanish fury raged ; more than six thoueand men, women and 
children were killed, and eight hundred houeee dettroyed by fire. 
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The seventeenth century, indeed, in Belgium, presents the piteous spectacle of a land with a brilliant 
past sinking into political insignificance, save as a playground or battleground for its neighbours, and 
living on the genius of Rubens and the memories of its former greatness. 

At the outset of this unhappy period there was momentarily a promise of brighter things. The death 
of Parma proved an asset of the greatest value to King Henry of France, who soon entered into an 
alliance with England and the Dutch provinces, and in 1597 obtained a series of successes against the 
Spaniards on his north-eastern frontier. Next year a peace was concluded by which Belgium was given 
as an independent kingdom to the Archduke Albert, whom Philip had appointed to succeed Parma, 
and who was to marry his daughter Isabella. The terms of peace also provided that on failure of heirs 
the sovereignty was to lapse to the Spanish Crown. This event actually happened in 1633 on the death 





hft [Jit-unseh Muteum. 

THE STUDIO OF THE PAINTER FRANS FLORIS. 


Frant De Vrient, commonly known «• Frans Floria. wa« a native of Antwerp, and remarkable for the facility witk wKicb he worked. 
This gift wae dieplayed in the designing and execution of the triumphal arches for the viait of Charles V. to Antwerp in 1549 . Much 
eateemed aa a painter, he founded an important achool of painting. 

of Isabella. Albert had died in 1621, having shown himself a good ruler, and anxious to restore the 
prosperity of his kingdom. 

With the reimposition of Spanish domination Belgium’s miseries progressively increased. The land 
was eagerly coveted, both by France and Holland, which frequently took concerted action to drive out 
the Spaniards. Between 1630 and 1640, indeed, the situation was extremely critical, and it was only 
the vigour and military skill of the Spanish governor, the Archduke Ferdinand, which prevented the 
country from being partitioned between its northern and southern neighbours. Even more disastrous 
than the Dutch war with Spain was the Dutch peace with Spain. In 1648, by the Peace of Munster, 
Philip IV. of Spain recognized the independence of the Dutch provinces, and admitted their claim that 
the Scheldt should be closed to all ships but their own. At one stroke such Belgian commerce as had 
survived the incessant wars was completely ruined. Antwerp, once the greatest seaport in the world,. 




The Baptism of Christ, by Gerard The Legend of St. Anne, by Quentin Matsys (1 466?> The Descent from the Cross, by 

David (1450 ?-1523). — A later master of 1530). — Matsys was the last of the (treat early Flemish Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640). — One 

the early Flemish school. His name has painters. His worU is highly finished and more natural of the finest paintings of this great 

but recently received recognition. and graceful than that of his predecessors. master of the later ‘Flemish school. 



Portrait of a Boy, by Anthony Van The Adoration of the Lamb that was Slain, by the brothers Hubert and Jan Van EycU.— - 

Dyck (1599-1641). — A characteristic The centre panel of the masterpiece by two of the earliest painters in oils. The colouring is as 

example of one of Van Dyck’s un- brilliant ns on the day it was painted and the work is distinguished for its fine composition. It 

rivalled portraits. was commenced by Hubert the elder (1370-1426) and finished by Jan (1389-1440), 



The Adoration of the Magi, by Hans Memlinc (1440 ?-1494). Altarpiece, by Jan Van Eyck. — This famous altarpiece'' was 

in St, John's Hospital. Bruges. — This is the centre portion of a painted for George Van der Palen, the donor, wJ>ogi|igif^ 
triptych. Memlinc is best known by his religious pictures, but he ground; on the is St. Donation, oe/itre ^^^The Hffht St. 

painted some excellent portraits. George In angHM^* The original is at Bruges. 

REPRESENTATIVE SPECIMENS OF BE^CHAN PAINTINGS. 
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THE EXAMINATION HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 

The University w«« founded in 1426 by Duke John IV. of Brabant. It reached the heisht of its fame when Justus Lipsius tauxht 
there. In his day there were six thousand students. The University was suppressed by the French in 1797. but reopened as a free and 
independent Roman Catholic University in 1836. 

sank into decay. Bruges and Ghent became sleepy country towns, where the voice of human industry 
was no longer heard. 

Another effect of the rapprochement between the Spaniards and the Dutch was to intensify the 
ancient feud between the former and the French. The acquisition of Belgium was henceforth a cardinal 
precept of French foreign policy, and by a succession of wars, concluded by the treaties of the Pyrenees 
in 1659. of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 1668, of Nymwegen in 1679, and of Ryswick in 1697, large tracts of territory 
in southern Belgium were successively added to the dominions of Louis XIV. The conquest of the 
whole country, however, was prevented by the statesmanship of the Dutch Stadtholder, William III., 
who had become King of England in 1689, and was the moving spirit of the great alliance which frustrated 
the realization of Louis* ambitions The ruler of the Belgian provinces at this critical period was Maxi- 
milian Emanuel of Bavaria, who had been appointed governor by Charles 11 . of Spain. He was a man 
of considerable ability and openly sympathetic to his subjects, his sympathy taking the eminently 
practical form of attempts to revive the commercial prosperity of the country. His efforts, however, 
were perpetually hampered by the jealousy of the Dutch, who had no wish to see the revival of the 
Belgian seaports at the expense of their own. They insisted on their complete control of the Scheldt, 
and the best that Maximilian could do was to construct a large number of canals to provide facilities of 
transport and means of communication. The condition of the Belgian provinces sensibly improved, 
until in 1700 Charles II. died, and Louis XIV. immediately laid claim to the vacant throne for his 
grandson, while the Emperor Leopold I. put in a claim for his son, the Archduke Charles. The con- 
flicting claims could only be settled by force of arms, and another war, memorable as the War of the 
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Spanish Succession, broke out in 1701. The Spanish themselves accepted the French prince, who was 
crowned as Philip V., but England, Holland and Austria were resolved that Belgium should not pass 
under French influence. The war lasted twelve years, during the greater part of which military operations 
were taking place on Belgian soil to the obvious detriment of the country. Marlborough's great victories 
at Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, names so grateful to the ear of the Englishman or Dutchman, 
spelt further disaster and misery to the unhappy Belgians. In Belgium itself opinion was divided, but 
men of all parties longed for peace and security. Even through these evil days of foreign subjection 
the ancient flame of liberty still burned. The Spanish, as the Burgundian, ruler had been compelled 
to recognize local rights and franchises, and the States-General had continued to exist as a national 
institution. 

In 1713 the Peace of I’trecht ended the War of the Spanish Succession, and brought yet another change 
of domination to Belgium. The French had been driven out of the country, but Philip V. had made 
good his title to be King of Spain, and the crowns of both France and Spain were in the Bourbon family. 
As an offset to this Bourbon preponderance the Spanish Empire was partitioned, and the Netherlands 
assigned to the House of Austria in the person of the Emperor Charles VI. The Austrians were destined 
to display no small skill in the art of governing subject races, but at the outset the omens in Belgium 
were far from favourable. In the first place, the terms of peace restored to Belgium some of the barrier 
fortresses which Louis XIV. liad seized ; but the right to garrison them was also restored to the Dutch, 
who waived none of the commercial advantages they had secured in the previous century. Belgian 
prosperity was still to be subordinated to Dutch convenience. Thus all the attempts of the Austrian 



Peter PeuI Rubene wee born et Siecen. in Weetpbelie. on June 29tt». 1577. Hie (atKer havinn died* Rubene went with hie mother to 
Antwerp when bareir ten yeare old. He wae firet apprenticed to the painter Tobiae Verhaeeht. and afterwarde to Van Noort. The picture 
repreeente Rubene with hie wife and child in the parden of their home at Antwerp. 
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governor to make Ostenci into a great seaport met with open hostility from the northern neighbour, and 
had to be abandoned. Further, the Austrian governor almost immediately came into collision with 
the popular party in Belgium, who resented the manner in which he ignored their ancient rights and 
institutions. In 1719 a revolt occurred in Brussels, which was vigorously suppressed by the Austrians, 
and its leader, Anneesens, was executed. The incident was not forgotten by the Belgians, who canonized 
Anneesens as a martyr and looked forward to a day of vengeance. 

This day," however, was to be postponed for sixty years, thanks to the vigour, ability and tact of 
the Austrian rulers. The danger from France had by no means passed away, as was abundantly proved 



Fn»n iht paint inu'} [By J. van Brie. 

THE DEATH OF RUBENS. 

The treat painter died at Antwerp on the 30lh of May, 1640, at the ate of aixty-three. More fortunate than many artiste, he passed away 
at the height of his fame. In the picture the last moments of his life are depicted. A priest is reciting prayers, whilst Rubens' young wife, 
Helen Fourment, so often painted by him, falls in a swoon. 

during the War of the Austrian Succession, when the French recovered the Flemish fortresses, won some 
important successes, and governed the country from 1746 to 1748. In the latter year the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle restored Belgium to the Austrians, and a new era opened for the distracted land. The 
Austrian governor, Charles of Lorraine, was a brother-in-law of the Empress Maria Theresa, and a man 
of wide sympathies and great ability. He lent his powerful support to every branch of national activity, 
encouraged commerce, and devised ways and means of repairing the ravages of successive wars. Himself 
an alien, he proved a true friend to the Belgians, and during his long rule of forty years the agitation 
for independence largely died down. 

With his death, however, Belgium’s sorrows recommenced. The Empress Maria Theresa was 
sutceeded by her son Joseph II., one of the most pathetic figures in history. A man of great sincerity 
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THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET, 1709. 

In the W«r of the Spanish SucceMion. Belgium was the main theatre of operations. England. Holland and Austria were In alliance to 
prevent the Spanish Netherlands from falling under French influence. Though victorious at Malplaquet. the allies suffered severe losses. 
The French positions were naturally strong, and further advantage was gained by placing felled trees, with their branches towards the 
enemy, in front of the trenches. 

and earnestness, he was possessed by a zeal for reform, a passion which led him into all manner of political 
experiments and thence into collision with all who suffered from his well-intentioned activities. He took 
a personal interest in the welfare of his dominions, but in a not unnatural desire to bring the machinery of 
government thoroughly up to date he forgot the conservative instincts of many of his subjects, and 
notably the Belgians. In so doing he nullified the popularity he had gained in Belgium by securing 
the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons. His real crime in the eyes of the Belgians, however, was his 
attempt at ecclesiastical reform. 

It must be admitted that the Belgian Church at this period stood in urgent need of correction 
and supervision, but the correction proposed by Joseph II. was of a more stringent kind than 
the circumstances warranted. There were wholesale expulsions of the clergy and many of the 
ecclesiastical establishments were closed. The populace, a byword for rigid orthodoxy, rallied 
round the evicted priests. In 1789, the year of the outbreak of the French Revolution, a revolt 
occurred in the provinces of Flanders and Brabant. The states of these two provinces suddenly refused 
to vote further taxes, and their refusal was emphasized by a general rising, which quickly assumed 
the aspect of a holy war. The Austrians were alarmed, but underrating the strength of the 
patriot forces were undeceived and routed at the battle of Turnhout. The provinces immediately 
threw oS their allegiance to Joseph, proclaimed their independence, and invited assistance from 
Holland and France. 

Neither of these powers responded, and when the Austrians returned in 1790 the popular armies were 
speedily scattered and the revolt collapsed. The Austrians displayed surprising magnanimity under 
the circumstances, but their triumph was short-lived. One of the first acts of the new French republic 
was to make an attack on the Austrian Netherlands. The undertaking was inspired by two considera- 
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tions — one, that, strategically, Belgium invited the invader ; the other, that the invader with his 
revolutionary gospel was going among the half-converted. The soundness of both these considerations 
was demonstrated by the result, for the Austrians were driven out of the country after sustaining severe 
reverses at Jemappes in 1793 and Fleurus in 1794 and the inhabitants of the invaded territories in 
great part received the French as liberators. By the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797 Belgium was 
officially incorporated in France, and for the next seventeen years Belgian history is identical with 
that of France. Napoleon was quick to seize the military advantages involved in the possession 
of the country, and his remark on Antwerp as “a pistol pointed at the heart of England " has 
passed into history. 

It must not be imagined, however, that national feeling in Belgium was otherwise than 
dormant during this period. The Flemish, particularly, opposed a strong resistance to the gallicizing 
influences which followed the French invasion. Belgium received French government, French law 
and even the French tongue, but her sentiments remained her own, and her sentiments were 
purely Belgian. 

The second fall of Napoleon in 1815 brought the Powers of Europe face to face with the problem of 
Belgium’s future, and they approached it in characteristic fashion. By the Treaty of Paris the Austrian 
Netherlands were arbitrarily united with Holland to form the kingdom of the Netherlands under the 
Prince of Orange as King William I. The reasons for this piece of political jugglery were not without 
plausibility. Historic ties connected the two countries. There were also ties of blood and tongue, 
and the necessary commercial bond was supplied by the opening which the great Dutch colonial market 
oflered to Belgian trade. No political patchwork could have seemed more pretty. 

The ultimate separation of the two states was foreshadowed from the outset. Nowhere in 



From the fminUHo} f'- Wappers. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE REVOLUTION OF 1830 AT BRUSSELS. 


Belvium K&d Ions chnled under Dutch ffovernment. «nd in 1830 m movement for independence took piece. The loweet clntees took to 
rlotlne. end the tricolour of Brabent wee raieed on the city hall, whilat the royal arms were deetroyed. The king refused to grant reforme 
until the revolt wae euppreseed. but the aerloue oppoeition offered to the troope of Prince Frgderick at Bruaeele achieved the oblect of 
the revolution. 
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Europe had the ancient spirit of unbending Catholicism retained a firmer hold than in Belgium. 
Nowhere in Europe had Protestantism assumed a more rabid, uncompromising character than in 
Holland. The Dutch, remembering the work and hopes of William the Silent, looked on the 
southerners as renegades. 

The Belgians thought of the mis€Ties they had suffered at Dutch hands throughout the previous century. 
There were grievances, too, of a more practical kind. The constitution was so framed that the Dutch 
could make up in influence their obvious inferiority in point of population. The Dutch took care that 
their countrymen should occupy all, or nearly all, the posts of importance in the government and the 
})ublic services. Dutch was proclaimed the official language, and a knowledge of Dutch was essential to 
})referment of any kind. In the circumstances it was not surprising that these measures should arouse a 



/nun t/ir [Itp Court. : 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING OF BELGIUM AND PRINCESS LOUISE OF ORLEANS. 

FollowinR Kia election as Icing in 1631, Duke Leopold of Saxc^Coburg married as his second wife the dauckter of King Louis Philippe 
of France. The marriage was celebrated on August 8th, 1832, at the palace of Compiegnc. The three children of the marriage were the 
late King Leopold, Philip, Count of Flanders, father of the present king, and Princess Marie Charlotte, who married the ill-fated Emperor 
Maximilian ol MeKico, 

feeling of bitterness which mere commercial prosperity could not allay. The feeling was naturally most 
intense among the French-speaking Walloons who had obvious sympathies with French political ideals 
and institutions, and had always disliked the Dutch and all their ways. The Flemings were only 
slightly less hostile to Dutch rule, and the two parties began to draw together with a view to 
common action. The procedure adopted was an agitation for a separate administration. At first 
this agitation was perfectly constitutional, but the July Revolution of 1830 in Paris immediately, 
changed its complexion. 

Just, as in 1789 the outbreak of the French Revolution precipitated the Brabanc^on Revolt, so in 
1830 events in Belgium sympathetically followed events in France. The mob gave the lead, and 
the older and wiser heads found themselves committed to the cause of complete separation before 
tliey had realked whither circumstances were carrying them. The Dutch government hesitated 
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as to what course they should adopt, and meanwhile the revolt became a truly national movement. 
The constitutional leaders of the patriotic party were still in doubt as to whether they should 
repudiate the Dutch connection when their hands were forced by a collision between Dutch troops 
and the revolutionaries, who had barricaded themselves into the poorer part of Brussels. The with- 
drawal of the Dutch was blazed abroad as a popular triumph, and thenceforward there was no looking 
back. Large bands of insurgents cleared Belgium of Dutch troops, until the citadel of Antwerp was 
all that remained to them. Meanwhile a provisional government had been formed, and Belgium 
declared to be an independent state. 

King William 1 . was wise enough to see that the military subjection of Belgium, with a population 
half as large again as that of Holland, was a task of great difficulty, and accordingly he submitted 
all outstanding questions to the arbitrament of Europe. A congress of the five great Powers met 



Fi'tm the pattUmy] Poul Jean Clay*, 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE FREEDOM OF THE SCHELDT AT ANTWERP. 1863. 

At the eoncluilon of the war wased durinn the Spanish occupation of the Netherlands, the Dutch followed up their blockade of the 
Scheldt by levying a permanent toll of one and a half florins per ton on Antwerp’s shipping. This proved a great handicap to the business 
of the port, but in 1863 a conference met at Brussels and arranged the purchase of the right to -levy the toll. 

in London, and the new state was officially recognized. . The subjects of this new state now proceeded 
to the election of a king, and the promulgation of a constitution which flattered its English con- 
temporary by imitating it. As regards the choice of a Sovereign, it has been wisely said that the 
first political act of the new Belgians, at last their own masters, was the very negation of their nation- 
hood. This act was the offer of the crown to a son of King Louis Philippe of France. The honour 
was declined, however, and finally the choice fell on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who ascended 
the throne as Leopold I. 

The Dutch immediately took to arms and invaded the country, inflicting a severe defeat on Leopold 
and the undisciplined array which for the first time represented Belgium militant. The Bel^|||||| 
cause seemed as good as lost, but fortunately the conference in London had finished its work, and " 
was resolved that that work should not be undone. Its conclusions were embodied in a treaty signed 
in November, 1831, which guaranteed the independence of the new state, but made several territorial 
changes mainly at its expense. 



One of the cnnaU which intertcci the town 
of Bruset. 


Notre Dome Cothedrnl at Antwerp, and 
Ruhene' statue. 


Part of the Citadel of Namur, which was 
built in 1794, 


Photot 6jr] 
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hy^ lUtuiet'Wuod dc UtuitfWotHi. 

Since 1863 Antwerp Kee edvenced to a position of first-rate importance amongst Continental 
ports. Its post has been terribly checkered owing to wars, but it now has eight principal basins 
or docks, and granite quays, 3^ miles in length, well equipped for the port’s shinning. 


King William L refused to 
recognize the treaty until his 
last garrison in Antwerp had 
capitulated to a French army, 
and the matters in dispute 
between Holland and Belgium 
were not finally settled until 

1839- 

From that date to the pre- 
sent day the history of Bel- 
gium is primarily a recital of 
domestic politics. Belgium was 
in the vanguard of the 
great democratic movement of 
the nineteenth century. Her 
government is essentially popu- 
lar, her ideas and institutions 
essentially republican. Yet 


she has been fortunate in her rulers. When King 
Leopold died in 1865 he had established the 
monarchy in the hearts of his subjects, and even 
French example had quite failed to turn the 
Belgians to any other form of government. 

The year 1870 was critical in Belgian his- 
tory owing to the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War. Belgium was a buffer state between the 
two combatants, and made preparation to defend 
her neutrality against aggression from either 
side. Fortunately she was not called upon to 
do more than demonstrate, for England secured 
from both belligerents a promise to observe the 
neutrality they had guaranteed, and the promise 
was loyally kept. 

Otherwise the long reign of Leopold 1 1 , was 
occupied with the usual party controversies of 
the Liberals and Catholics and colonial expansion 
in the Congo. The period was one of great 
material prosperity, and one in which the new 
nation has given great names in art and letters 
to the world. 

King Leopold 11 . died in December, 1909, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Albert I., whose 
ability and courage in many difficult circumstances 
have won for him the admiration and affection 
of all his subjects. 

At no time were these qualities more severely 
tested than during the international crisis of 
1914, when Germany announced that the treaties 
guaranteeing Belgian neutrality were no longer 
binding on her and accordingly invaded the 
country. 



t^/wiv listatUey^t J*rm Af/mey, 


King Albert of Belgium, wKo U the eon of Pbilip, lute Count of 
Flondert, woe bom on April 8tb, 1875. In 1900 he morried the 
Ducheee Elisobeth of Bovorio, by whom he hoe two eone end o 
doughter. He eucceeded hie uncle Leopold 11. in 1909. Hie gollontrr 
during the preeent wor hoe oroueed Intenee odmirotion omonget oil 



DATES OF DUTCH HISTORY 


Peaiou. 

Date. 

From the period of the Roman , 
occupation to the Treaty of t 
Verdun. 

b.C. 

12-9 

A.n. 

J3 

47 

70 


380 

450 

630 

6B9 


695 

843 

From the division of Frisia to 
the reign of Philip the Fair. 

870 

9X1 

1 

T015 

1018 

io6x 

1096 


I12t 


X123 


1203 


X 2 X 8 


1229 


1235 


1248 

1256 

1288 

1299 

X339 

1371 

1423 


1465 

X471 


H 77 


t494 

From the death of Philip the 
Fair to the Act of Abjura- 
tion. 

1506 

1519 

*555 

1559 

1562 

1366 

i5<>7 


157a 

*373 


*574 


1576 

*578 


*.379 

15B0 


1581 

1382 


*583 

From the assassination of 
William of Orange to the 
Treaty of Mflntter. 

*584 

1585 

X586 

*39* 

*592 

*594 


*39« 


1600 

1603 

1604 

1605 


1606 1 

x6o7 

1608 

160Q 

1610 

1 


Chief Events. 


Unsuccessful attempts luaiie by Drusus, brother of Tiberius, to subdue the Frisians. j 

Submission of the Batavians to Roman rule under the governorship of Drusus, who treats them as allies. 
Submission of the Frisians to Cn. Domitius Corbulo. 

Frisians and Batavians, under the leadiu^ip of Claudius Civilis, unite in an attempt to throw off the 
Homan yoke. 

Beginnings of Teutonic invasions. 

The Franks seize the regions bordering the mouths of the Rhine. 

The first Christian church is built at Utrecht by Dagobert 1., but destroyed by heathen Frisians. 

The Frisian Hadbod is defeated at Borstadt by Pippin of Heristal, who compels him to cede West Frisia 
from the Scheldt to the Zuider Zee. 

Willibrord is consecrated Archbishop of the Frisians at Rome and his see is fixed at Utiticht. 

Mart^dom of Winfred, otherwise St. Boniface, who is killed by Frisians at Dokkum. 

Charlemagne subjugates the Frisians and builds a palace at Nimeguen on the Waal. 

By the Treaty of Verdun, Frisia becomes part of l^tharingia, or Lorraine. 


Frisia divided between the kingdoms of the East Franks (Austrasia) and the West Franks. 

Frisia comes under the dominion of Charles the Simple, King of the West Franks. East Frisia subse- 
quently gains its independence and maintains it for a considerable time. 

Dirk 111., nrst count of Holland, builds a fortified city at Dordrecht. 

Dirk III. defeats Duke Godfrey of Lorraine. 

Death of Fioris I. of Holland, and succession of his infant son, with Gertrude of Saxony as guardian. 

Gerard II. of Gelderland marries Inningardis, daughter and heiress of Otto, Count of Zutphen, and their 
son Henry 1. inherits both countships. 

Death of Fioris II. of Holland, and succession of the infant Dirk VI., under the regency of his mother, 
Petronella. 

Peace is restored between the counts of Holland and the German emperors on the election of Lothair 
to the German throne. 

Death of Dirk VII. of Holland, who is succeeded by his daughter Ada. Her father's brother William 
gains control of affairs. 

William sets out for the Holy Land with the Crusaders. Siege and capture of Damietta, in which Hol- 
landers and Frisians under William distinguish thomsedves. 

Succession of Otto II., Count of Gelderland, who fortifies several towns and gives them privileges to 
encourage trade. 

Fioris IV. of Holland is killed by the Count de Clermont. Succession of William II. under the regency 
of Floris’s brother, Otto III., Bishop of Utrecht. 

Coronation of William II., Count of Holland, as King of Germany. 

William is killed in battle with the Frisians. The infant Fioris V. succeeds under the regency of his uncle. 

Defeat of Rcinald 1. at the Battle of Woeringen, and seizure of Limburg by John 1. of Brabant. 

Death of the last count of Holland. The inheritance passes to the count of Hainault, John of Avesnes. 

Succession of Rcinald HI., who quarrels with his brother. 

Reinald dies. A struggle of rivals begins. 

Succession of Arnold as Duke of Gelderland. Late in his reign his wife, Catherine of Clcves, and their 
son Adolf raise a conspiracy against him. 

Arnold is taken prisoner and interned in the Castle of Buren. 

Charles the Bold of Burgundy intervenes on behalf of Arnold. Adolf is forced to release his father, who 
sells the reversion of the duchy to the Duke of Burgundy. 

Charles the Bold is defeated and slain at the Battle of Nancy. Ho is succeeded by his daughter Mary, 
who marries Maximilian, son of the Emperor. | 

Philip the Fair assumes the government of the Netherlands. I 


Philip dies and is succeeded by his son Charles, later the Emperor Charles V, 

Election to the Empire of Charles V, 

Abdication of Charles V. and succession of Philip 11. 

Philip leaves for Spain, and Margaret of Parma is appointed regent. 

Conspiracy to drive Cardinal Granvelle from power. 

The lesser nobles form a league called '* The Compromise.” 

Ruthless persecutions of heretics. Alva sent to subdue the Netherlands. Dispersal of the confederates 
and retirement of William of Orange to Germany. Egmont and Hoorn are arrested, and the ” Council 
of Troubles ” is st?t up. 

Briel captured bv the Sea Beggars. Assembly of the Statcs-General at Dordrecht. 

Abandonment of the siege of Haarlem, which had cost the Spanish z 2,000 lives. Recall of Alva and 
appointment of Requesens. 

Surrenaer of Middelburg to patriots after a siege of two years. Siege of Leyden by the Spanish. Founda- 
tion of a imiversity at Leyden to commemorate the relief of the city. 

Appointment of Don John of Austria on the death of Requesens. 

Alliance of the States with England. Death of Don John of Austria, who is succeeded by Alexander 
Famese, Duke of Parma. 

By the Union of Utrecht John of Nassau creates a confederation of the northern provinces. 

The sovereignty is offered to William of Orange by the Stales of Holland. A reward is offered by Philip 
for the assassination of Orange. The Act of Abjuration and Declaration of Independence. 

William of Orange accepts the countship of Holland and Zaeland. 

The Duke of Anjou's inauguration at Antwerp as Duke of Brabant, and soon afterwards as Duke o 
Gelderland, Count of Flanders and Lord of Friesland. Attempt on the life of William of Orange, 
by which he is seriously wounded. 

Failure of the attempt of the Duke of Anjou to capture Antwerp in his OMm interest. 


Assassination of William of Orange. 

Elizabeth declines the sovereignty of Holland, but sends troops under Leicester to the Netherlands. 
Defeat of the Spaniards at Zutphen, where Sir Philip Sidney is killed. 

Capture of Zutphen, Nimeguen and Breda by Prince Maurice. 

Death of the Duke of Parma. 

Surrender of the Spanish stronghold at Groningen. The Duke of Parma Is succeeded by the Archduke 
Ernest. 

The Netherlands, with Burgundy, are transferred to Philip's daughter Isabella and her huaband, the 
Archduke Albert. Death of Philip II. 

Prince Maurice defeats the Archduke Albert in a desperate battle before Nleuport. 

Foundation of the Dutch East India Company. 

Cai^ure of Sluys by Prince Maurice. 

Defeat of a Spanish fleet off Dover. Towns in the Province of Overyssel are captured by ^pinola, and 
Prince Maurice is defeated at Ruhrort. 

The Spanish defeat a Dutch fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 

Destruction of the Spanish fleet by the Dutch off Gibraltar. Peace proposals made by Spain. 

Congress at the Hague. 

Twelve years’ truce between Holland and Spain. 

Death of Arminius, the religious reformer, JReUgious dissensions result in the formation of parties known 
as Remomtrants and Counter-Remonstrants. 



DATES OF DUTCH mSTOVCi— continued 


PiCKlOD. 


Datk. 


Chief Events. 


1618 Arrest of Grotius and Bameveldt, and overthrow of various town councils. Synod of Dort. 
x6i 9 Bameveldt is sentenced to death, and Grotius to imprisonment for life. 

1621 Escape of Grotius and renewal of war with Spain. 

1625 Deatn of Prince Maurice and succession of his brother, Prince Frederick Henry. Capture of Breda by 
the Spanish. 

1629 Capture of Bols-le-Duc by Frederick Henry, 

2632 Siege of Maastricht and repulse of Pappenheim by Frederick Henry at Meerssen. Proposal for peace 
I made by Spain. 

1634 : Foundation of Dutch colony at Curasao. Alliance with France. 

1639 Spaniards defeated by Van Tromp in the Downs. 

1647 Death of Prince Frederick, who is succeeded by his son William II. 

1648 Treaty of Munster. Spain acknowledges the absolute independence of the United Provinces and makes 

r ace, 

of William II., and succession of his son, William III. 


I 

From the “Great Assembly" 1651 The " Great Assembly." The Navigation Act passed by England, which seizes Dutch vessels, 

to the Treaty of Kyswick. 1632 Inconclusive naval encounters between the English under Blake, and the Dutch under Van Tromp and 

De kuyter. 

1653 I Alliance with Denmark, ^pointment of John de Witt as Grand Pensionary. 

! 1657 i War between Sweden and Denmark. Dutch defeat a Swedish fleet- 

I 1664 : Further naval combats between Dutch and English in the West Indies. Seizure of the Dutch colony of 

New Nctherland, with its capital, New Amsterdam (New York). 

1665 ; Dutch fleet defeated ofl Lowestoft. Invasion of the United Provinces by Bishop Galen of Miinster. 

1666 Great battle ofl the North Foreland, in which the English, under Monk and Prince Rupert, are defeated i 

I by the Dutch under De Ruyter and Van Tromp. j 

1 607 I Capture of Sheemess by De Ruyter, who bums English warships at Chatham. Peace with England. 

The Pcrt>etual Edict. , 

1672 War declared by F.ngiand and France on Holland, and Holland is invaded by the French army. Defeat 
1 of the English fleet at Southwold Bay 1^ De Ruyter. Revocation of the Perpetual Edict. Murder i 

I of the brothers de Witt. The United Provinces are joined by the Elector of Brandenburg. Naval I 

combats, in which the Dutch under Van Tromp and De Kuyter are victorious over the French and 
i English. 

1674 Peace between F.ngiand and Holland. I 

; 1676 Indecisive naval battles with the French off Stromboli and Messina ; in the latter De Ruyter is mortally j 

wounded. 

1677 Defeat of the Prince of Orange at St. Omcr and Cassel, and repulse at the siege of Charleroi. Marriage j 

1 of Orange with Mary, daughter of James, Duke of York. | 

1678 Peace treaty with France is signed at Nimeguen. i 

1686 The League of Augsburg, composed of the Emperor, Spain, Sweden, and the United Provinces, with j 

i Orange as leader of the resistance to France. 

1688 j William of Orange lands in England. 

! 1692 Defeat of the French fleet by the Dutch and English at La Hogue. Defeat of William at Steenkirk. 

! 1693 : Defeat of the Dutch at Cape St. Vincent. Defeat of William at Ntu^rwinden. 

I 1697 By the Treaty of Ryswick all towns in the United Provinces seized by France since the Treaty of Nimeguen 

j were to be given up. 


From the declaration of war ! 1702 1 War declared against France. The allied forces under Marlborough gain great victories, 

with France to the abdication j 1704 Gibraltar captured by the Dutch and English. 

of Louis Bonaparte. I 1712 England drops out of the alliance. Le Quesnoy is captured by the Dutch. I 

{ 1744 Quadruple alliance, composed of Great Britain, Austria, Saxony and Holland. 

1745 The Dutch take part in the War of the Austrian Succession, and suffer heavy losses at the Bit; c ot 
I Fontenoy. 

j 1747 Invasion of the States by the French. William of Orange-Nassau becomes stadholder as William D'. 

I Bergen -op- Zoom besieged and captured by the French. The position of stadholder is declared 

i hereditary, 

1751 ! Death of William IV., and succession of William V. under the n*gcncy of Anne of England. 

1766 Accession of William V. 

I 1780 Holland joins the agreement lictween the continental slates known as the " Armed Neutrality.” 

1787 Joseph II. of Btdgitim invades Holland. 

1793 Capture of Breda by the French. 

1794 Capture of Sluys, Maastricht and Bois-le-Duc by the French under Pichegru. 

1795 Patriots welcome the French, and the stadholder abandons Holland. A new government, known as the 

Batavian Republic, is established. 

1797 j The Dutch fleet under De Winter is defeated by the English off Carnperdown. 

1799 [ Surrender of the Dutch fleet in the Texcl. 

1805 I Schimmelpenninck is made Grand Pensionary, whilst the Batavian Republic receives a new constitution. 

1806 I Holland becomes a kingdom under Napoleon’s brother Louis. 

1810 j Abdication of Louis, and annexation of Holland by Napoleon. 


From the^ revolt against the 1813 Success of revolt against the French. Landing of the Prince of Orange, who is proclaimed sovereign as 

French to the Treaty with William 1. 

Belgium. 1814 Holland is annexed to Belgium by the Treaty of Paris. 

1815 ’ Defeat of the English and Dutch by Ney at Quatre-Bras. William of Orange commands the Dutch at 

Waterloo. Belgium becomes restless under Dutch government. 

1830 ] To quell the revolt, Dutch troops move on Brussels, but they are compelled to retreat before strong 

opposition. Severance of the Dutch kingdom by the London conference. Dutch troops hold 
I Antwerp citadel. 

1831 I Defeat of the Belgians by the Dutch at Louvain. An armistice follows the arrival of a French array. 

Refusal of Holland to recognize Belgian independence. 

1832 i England and France take joint action against Holland. The French army besieges Antwerp. 

1833 , A convention is signed with Belgium. 

1839 I Treaty signed with Belgium. 


From the abdication of William 1640 ; Abdication of William I. in favour of his son William II. 

1. to the birth of the heir to 1848 I A new constitution is granted. 

the throne. 2849 1 Death of William XL, and succession of his son William HI. 

2867 Dispute between Holland and German v concerning Luxemburg. 

X87X I Holland transfers certain possessions m Dutch Guinea to England. 

1873-9 j War in Sumatra, which Is brought to a successful conclusion. 

x887 Extension of the franchise granted. 

1890 I Death of William III., and succession of bis daughter Wilhelmina under a regency. 
1898 Passing of a bill for conscription. Queen Wilhelmina assumes the government. 

2902 Manriage of Queen Wilhelnuna with Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

2903 Bill passed by the States-General declaring railway strikes illegal. 

2905 End of the Kuyper government, and formation of a new ministry by Demeester. 

2909 Birth of Princess Juliana, the heir to the throne. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DUTCH. By F. APPLEBY HOLT, B.A., LL.B. 

The territory of modem Holland occupies the north-western corner of the great central European plain 
Vhere the land seems to slide into the waters of the North Sea. Its geographical position, as it were 


on the brink of 
engulfment, has 
been a powerful, 
perhaps a de- 
cisive, influence 
in moulding the 
character and 
fortunes of the 
dwellers on its 
soil. To arrive 
at a true compre- 
hension of Dutch 
history it is 
necessary to 
grasp the cardi- 
nal fact that the 
inhabitants of 
this region have 
first and fore- 
most been faced 
with the problem 
of protecting its 
integrity against 
the onslaught of 
Nature. The 
twentieth - c e n- 
tury Dutchman, 
no less than his 
far-away first- 
century ances- 
tor, is still occu- 
pied in keeping 
out the sea. 
Science has sim 
plified the pro- 
blem for him. 
He cannot mere- 
ly control the 
inundations, but 



even adapt them 
to his own pur- 
poses, and can 
proudly point to 
many an occa- 
sion when the 
waters have 
saved him from 
his foes. But to 
that early ances- 
tor the sea was 
the bad master, 
not the good 
friend. With 
fearful sudden- 
ness and without 
a moment's no- 
tice it swept up 
from the illimit- 
able west, sub- 
merged the mud 
mound on which 
his wretched 
hovel stood, and 
swept himself 
and his neigh- 
bours into ruin. 
He realized by 
bitter experience 
that the place 
was indeed a 
hollow, 1 o w- 
lying, nether 
land. 

Our first 
knowledge 0 f 
this dismal waste 
comes from the 
Romans. Julius 


PnitUed sprcinlly for thU utork^ [By li. M. Burton, 

TEUTONS AND CELTS UNITE IN ENDEAVOURS TO DRIVE THE 
ROMANS FROM CAUL. 

In A.D. 70 a great Batavian, Claudius Civilis, took advantage of disorder at Rome to 
lead the Celtic and Teutonic tribesmen, nmongat whom were the Frisians, in a struggle 
for independence. Roman garrisons near the Rhine were driven from their positions, and 
at Castra Vetera (Xantero) two legions were surrounded. But dissensions arose between 
the Celts and Teutons, and Civilis. being defeated, made peace on the old conditions. 

Caesar had good reason to remember the courage of the Gallic savages who dwelt in the southern half 
of this low-lying region. He speaks in terms of unstinted praise of the " Belgae," whom he called the 
bravest of the Gauls ; but his researches do not seem to have extended beyond the Rhine, tad it was 
left for Tacitus to give us a description of the ancestors of the modern Dutchman. From the testi- 
mony of these two we gather that the Rhine formed the boundary between the Celtic tribes on the 
south and Teutonic tribes on the north ; that the island of Batavia between the two arms of the 
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mighty river was inhabited also by a Teutonic people, and that these same Batavians were admitted 
to the friendship of Rome as “ socii,” or allies. Further north, again, the land between the Rhine and 
the Ems and the islands off the coasts were occupied by Frisian tribes, always known as the ** free 
Frisians,*’ a conglomeration of communities of pure German origin. 

The friendship of the Batavians seems to have been of the greatest value to the Romans. The 
islanders furnished the great Empire with some of its best light cavalry, and enrolled themselves freely 
in the Praetorian Guard, to whom so many of the Emperors owed their elevation and their fall. The 
association, however, had its dangers. The sturdy Teutons, while duly impressed with the magnificence 
of the Imperial capital, soon perceived its inherent weaknesses, its perpetual dissensions, intrigues, plots 
and counterplots, bursting at intervals into those anarchic conflagrations which were but the prelude 
to total destruction. Above all, they soon learned the dependence of the imperial machine upon them- 
selves. Accordingly we hear of a great revolt of the Netherland tribes inspired and directed by a Batavian 
noble, who had served a long apprenticeship with the Roman armies, had been disgraced on a false charge, 
and had returned to his native land burning for revenge. Tacitus has preserved for us both the name 
and the exploits of this Batavian hero, Civilis. The great confederation he organized met with no small 



Though the kingdom of Holland it small in extent, it hat valuable colonial pottettiont, which were first colonized by the Dutch East 
and West India Companies in the early part of the aeventeenth century. 


measure of success. The invincible Roman legionaries received many a rude lesson, and one of the 
greatest of the Emperors had himself taken the field when the confederation suddenly broke up. The 
Gallic and Teutonic elements were too mutually distrustful, too essentially antagonistic, to survive the 
first threat of failure. Civilis and his Germans were left to the unequal contest, and only the skill and 
intrepidity of the Batavian hero secured what seems to have been an honourable peace. Large-hearted, 
broad-minded Tacitus dwells lovingly on this incident, lavishing on it the full wealth of his descriptive 
powers. But to him it was still only an incident. To us it is far more — a portent, a prophecy. In that 
break-up of Civilis’s confederation we see foreshadowed the death of William the Silent's fondest hopes, 
the birth of the kingdoms of modern Holland and Belgium. The fundamental antagonism of Gaul and 
Teuton was a barrier which neither time nor community of interest have been able to remove. The 
Teutonic people waited sixteen centuries for its inevitable independence. The Gallic people waited 
eighteen before it proclaimed its first King of the Belgians. Yet though throughout this period a curious 
and wayward fate intertwined the destinies of these two races, they remained essentially distinct and 
separate. The realization of this fact is vital to a true comprehension of Dutch history, even when at 
times to speak of Dutch history seems a historical absurdity. Geographically speaking, the Netherlands, 
Gallic and Teutonic, seemed fated to form a homogeneous part of some alien empire ; but the 
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homogeneity was only apparent, des- 
tined to ruthless destruction in the 
secession of the Belgian provinces 
from the United Netherlands in the 
Belgian War of Independence in 1830. 

This, then, being the true signifi- 
cance of the failure of Civilis, with 
his departure the mists of obscurity, 
temporarily lifted by the two Roman 
historians, once more descend upon 
the scene. When they rise again the 
great Teutonic migrations have over- 
whelmed the Roman Empire. The 
Gallic Netherlands have passed from 
a Roman province to a Frankish 
province. Further north there are 
changes also, but changes traceable 
only to the fusion of Teutonic stocks. 
The Franks, or the free Frisians, have 
swallowed up the Batavians, and other 
German peoples, such as the Saxons, 
have established themselves firmly to 
the west of the Ems. The next few 
centuries are occupied by the struggles 
of the Frisians with the growing 
Frankish power. By the eighth 
century Frankish dominion stood for 
World-Empire and the Christian faith, 
the two principles most distasteful to 
the independent and heathen Frisian. 
But the Franks were not to be 
denied. By the seventh century the 
Frisian king had confessed Frankish 
overlordship by exchanging his royal for a ducal title, and the claims of Christianity had been recognized 
by the establishment of a great Christian church at Utrecht. The work thus begun was completed by 
Charlemagne, who finally subdued both the Frisians and the Saxons. Meanwhile the eloquence of 
Christian missionaries had reinforced the pointed argument of the Frankish sword, and the establishment 
and consolidation of the bishopric of Utrecht, with both temporal and spiritual authority, marked the 
final downfall of heathendom. Charlemagne displayed as much wisdom in pacifying, consolidating, and 
organizing his new dominions as he had shown vigour and valour in winning them. If he were acquainted 
with the writings of Tacitus he would know that his new subjects had centuries of strong democratic 
tradition behind them. This tradition had not wholly been effaced by the centralizing despotism of 
Rome. The great Frankish ruler endeavoured to shape their sense of communal interdependence to his 
own ends. The free Frisians were to remain free, to retain their own local customs and institutions 
in so far as these were consistent with that system of political and judicial administration which was the 
strength and weakness 01 the Frankish Empire. This system, the egg from which feudalism was later 
hatched, consisted of setting up royal officers — '* counts — with a hierarchy of officials below them 
who should be responsible for the good government of specified regions. The count's chief duty, 
especially in the Netherlands which bordered on the regions of barbarism, was to repel the foe without. 
He was accordingly endowed with wide military powers and supported by strong military force. So 
great was the extent of the Carolingian Empire that even Charlemagne himself was not altogether 



DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. 

>The grMt tcholar Erasmus was born at Rotterdam in 1467. Though possessed 
of a great Intellect he seems to have had neither the courage nor constructive genius 
necessary for the work of the Reformation in Holland, but his influence might have 
been profound. He fled to Switxerland to avoid the upheaval, and died at Basle 
in 1536. 
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successful in supervising and controlling the actions of these powerful vassals. Under his degenerate 
successors the task became impossible. The Frankish officials turned themselves into local rulers, 
abjured the central authority except in name, collected the revenue on their own account, and exchanged 
their delegated authority for hereditary sovereignty. The land became dotted with a multitude of 
principalities which confessed a nominal allegiance to the Frankish, German, or Lorraine overlord, but 
in reality enjoyed the reality and all the profits of independence. Thus while the Netherlands passed 
in 843 A.D., by the Treaty of Verdun, to the middle kingdom of Lothair, in 879 to the East Franks, in 
912 to the West Franks, in 924 back to the East Franks under the German Henry the Fowler, and 
though it ultimately appears as part of the Duchy of Lorraine, yet all these changes of suzerainty connote 
no change of effective rule, for the real rulers were the feudal potentates such as the Dukes of Brabant, 
the Counts of Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Gelderland, Limburg and Luxembourg, and the Bishops of 
Utrecht and Li6ge. Of these the Counts of Holland and the Bishops of Utrecht ruled the larger portion 
of what is now the modern kingdom of Holland and disputed the overlordship of Friesland. The county 
of Holland dates from 922, and the first count was Dirk, whose successors of the same name proved 
themselves vigorous warriors and able rulers. It was easier in those days to be a vigorous warrior than 
an able ruler, for the feudal system was a consecration of force and tolerable only as an alternative to 
anarchy. To the towns that grew up under the shelter of the lord’s castle and the industries that estab- 
lished themselves in the towns protection and security were prime necessities. The ever-present terror 
was the rapacity of a marauding neighbour, and accordingly the merchant was only too willing to give 
service and tribute in exchange for his lord's protection. Men were willing to sell their souls to save 
their skins. With such illimitable opportunities for oppression and extortion, however, the counts of 



THE SACK OF A MONASTERY. I 


The cruel pereecutiona of the NetherlencU by Spain, which had tha sanction of the Pope, brought a terrible retribution upon the old 
Faith. Extremiata broke into and sacked the churches and religious houses, and for their destruction of statues and all things ornate in tha 
churches they were known as ** Iconoclasts,'* or Image-breakers. 
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Holland preserved a fair 
degree of order in their 
dominions, and com- 
merce began to flourish, 
interrupted only by occa- 
sional raids of the North- 
men, revolts of the 
Frisians, and wars with 
Flanders and the Bishops 
of Utrecht. In 1015 
Dirk III. built the town 
of Dordrecht and made 
it his capital. His re- 
putation became so great 
as to excite the jealousy 
of the Emperor, his 
nominal overlord, who 
organized a confederation 
against him. Holland 
seemed destined to de- 
struction when, by what 
was deemed a miraculous 
intervention# the battle 
turned in Dirk's favour. 
Forty years later another 
attempt to overwhelm 



Charles V. (1500-)558). Emperor cf Germany, was born at Ghent. 
By his father's marriate with Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and IsabeUa, 
the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon werg added to the Burgundian 
dominions. The Netherlands was an inheritance by the marriage of 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, with Mary of Burgundy. 


the infant state likewise 
ended in disaster. A 
third was temporarily 
successful, and the Hol- 
landers had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the town 
of Delft founded by an 
alien Duke of Lorraine. 
The triumph, however, 
was short-lived, for by 
1076 Dirk V. had re- 
covered the family pos- 
sessions. Thenceforward 
the integrity of the 
county was never seri- 
ously threatened. One 
count succeeded another, 
occupying his time with 
crusading, hunting, and 
petty wars with his neigh- 
bours. The records deal 
with all manner of pictur- 
esque but trivial political 
and social incidents ; but 
here, as elsewhere, the 
silent revolution was at 


work which destroyed the feudal system and paved the way for the modern European state. 



We have 
seen how 
the towns- 
men, acquir- 
ing wealth 
as the re- 
sult of trade 
expansion, 
leaned upon 
the feudal 
lord. As 
the centur- 
ies passed 
the process 
was revers- 
ed. The 
feudal lord 
came to lean 
upon the 
towns. He 
always wan- 
ted money. 
The towns- 
men always 


Fernando Alvarez de Toledo. Duke of Alva (1508- 
I!i82), waa eent by Philip 11. to auppreca the revolt in the 
Netkerlanda. There he uaed his power with terrible effect, 
and on being recalled in 1573 he claimed to have sent 
eighteen thousand people to their death. 
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HENRY 111. OF FRANCE AND THE DUTCH ENVOYS. 

In spite of Anjou't treacherous conduct at Antwerp, the sovereignty of the United Provinces was offered In 1583 to his brother, 
Henry 111. of France. Paul Buys, advocate of Holland, and Jan van Barneveldt. pensionary of Rotterdam, were charged with the 
negotiations, but Henry declined the offer owing to difficulties In his own country. 

wanted security. Accordingly the practice arose of granting charters to the towns, conferring certain 
privileges, such as local self-government or the right to administer justice. The lord's need for money 
was accentuated by his desire to go crusading. Frequently he did not return, and if he did it was to 
find his authority impaired by his absence. He was willing to obtain fresh supplies by granting fresh 
privileges, and in a short time the town became virtually independent. Simultaneously the crusading 
movement which decimated the feudal potentates created the demand for commodities and warlike 
materials which brought prosperity to the towns themselves. Contact with the great marts of the East 
proved an effective stimulus to commerce in the West, and the towns were the first to benefit. Thus in 
the fourteenth century we find the Netherlands studded with great industrial and trading communities 
with an organized and highly complex civic life of their own. The towns of Holland never attained 
the size and importance of the great democratic communes of Flanders ; but Dordrecht, Leyden, 
Haarlem and Rotterdam developed into great commercial emporia, without, however, exercising much 
influence on political events until a later period. The internal organization of these communities, as con- 
taining the seeds of the future Republic, cannot be passed over in silence. The townsmen were grouped 
according to their trades into guilds, each perhaps with a particular quarter of the town assigned to it. 
Each guild was bound to supply troops in case of need, and each member received a certain minimum 
of military training. Above the guilds came the senate, of one or more burgomasters, usually elected by 
the members, and over the senate the count’s representative exercised supervision, more or less nominal, 
according to the town’s charter. Such was the general scheme of civic organization, but details 
varied greatly in different towns and provinces. Some affected the democratic type, others the 
oligarchic, the latter perhaps preponderating. 

At first these towns seem to have regarded themselves as isolated, self-dependent units, owning 
allegiance to the count. The citizen was primarily a member of a city, and his patriotism was limited 
to the area circumscribed by his native walls. He was slow to realize that outside the town lay the state 
with wider, higher claims upon his allegiance. It took two centuries of storm and stress and the fiery 
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trial of the Spanish invasions to show the townsmen of Holland that the ideal of national unity was 
thwarted by their dissensions and jealousies. In the fourteenth century the ties between the towns were 
of the loosest description. They seldom acted in concert, and then only when at the command of the 
count the more important communities sent deputies to deliberate on matters of general interest. In 
the process of time these assemblies, known as the meetings of the “ estates," became representative of all 
classes and an integral part of the constitution. 

Outside the towns lay the great feudal estates of the nobles, each with his entourage of vassals, the 
lands administered by, and belonging to, ecclesiastical foundations, and those governed by bailiffs directly 
appointed by the count. 


Such were the main features of the organization of society in the Netherlands during the feudal period. 
The events which captivated the attention of the chroniclers were, as we have seen, the petty wars 
between Holland, Friesland, Utrecht and Gelderland. Holland had also waged a long and bitter war 
with Flanders for possession of the islands of Zeeland. In this war the Hollanders became a seafaring 
people and organized a navy, a development pregnant with possibilities for the future. 


At the commencement of the 
fifteenth century the feudal states 
of the Netherlands passed under 
the sway of the great house of Bur- 
gundy. The long line of counts 
of Holland had come to an end, 
and the government of Holland, 
Zeeland, Hainault and Friesland 
was vested in the heiress Jacque- 
line of Hainault, when in 1428 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, compelled her to surrender 
her possessions to him. Shortly 
afterwards he made one of his sons 
Bishop of Utrecht, and another 
son, Charles the Bold, completed 
his father’s work by incorporating 
Gelderland in his dominions. 

Thus for the first time since 
the days of the Carolingians the 
states of the Netherlands passed 
to a single ruler — a ruler, more- 
over, with clear ideas of unifying 
his dominions and establishing 
a strong, central, monarchical 
government. The ancient civic 
sentiments of the Netherland 
towns were, of course, the out- 
standing obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of this ambition. But Philip 
the Bold was not a man to be 
thwarted. The nobles and clergy 
readily accepted his rule, and 



when Bruges and Ghent broke into 


THE DEATH OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Open revolt he visited them with WhlUt 1 taking pan in an attack ©n the Spanish positions at Zutphen Sir Philip Sidney 

, , • X / ^ *1 thigh. Though mortally wounded he refused a cup of water, asking that 

tne severe punishment Ot curtail- n might be given t© a dying soldier whose need, as he said, was greater than hts own. 
ng their municipal privileges. The ©niOctober i 7 th. I586. 
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yiy M. J. van Mierfvalt. 


Hugo Grotius (t 583*1645) vim the moat eminent 
lurlat of hie time, and hla maaterplece on international 
law was a standard work. He waa also distinguished 
as scholar, theologian and statesman. Though arrested 
with Barneveldt In 1616, he managed to escape from 
Imprisonment. 


example was not lost on the townships of the north, which 
submitted to Burgundian rule without, however, abating one 
jot of their civic pretensions, and only awaiting a favourable 
moment to reassert their rights. 

The period of Burgundian domination, though marked by 
the usual incidents of medieval t3n*anny and extortion, was 
a time of great material prosperity. Industries of all kinds 
were stimulated by the example of luxury and magnificence 
set by the Court, and the various states were brought into 
closer relationship by the establishment of a grand council 
convocation of a states-general to which deputies 
from all the provinces were summoned. Indeed, at one 
moment the Burgundian dream of a unified middle kingdom 
between France and the Empire seemed on the verge 
realization ; but in 1477 Duke Charles the Bold was defeated 
and killed by the Swiss at the Battle of Nancy. His 
possessions devolved on his daughter Mary, a girl of twenty, 
and the Burgundian Empire was threatened with immediate 
disruption. 

Louis XL of France at once laid claim to the southern 
provinces and made warlike demonstrations against the 
northern. Gelderland proclaimed its independence, and the 
bishopric of Utrecht threw off the Burgundian yoke. Mary's 
position was precarious, but fortunately the other provinces, including ^Holland, showed more states- 
manship, and sold their allegiance at their own price. Profiting by her embarrassment and realizing 
that a loose rein would replace the tight hand of her father and grandfather, they extracted from her the 
“ Great Privilege," a new charter restoring and extending the local powers which had been enjoyed in 
pre-Burgundian days. Of these powers the most important 
were the provisions that the states might veto the imposition 
of taxes and that natives alone should be appointed to 
public offices. Supplementary charters to Holland, Zeeland 
and Brabant completed the bargain to the manifest 
advantage of the Netherlanders. 

With these concessions Mary purchased security against 
France, and by her marriage to Maximilian of Austria the 
Netherlands passed peacefully into the dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg. In 1482 Mary died and Maximilian 
became regent for their young son. A short period of 
anarchy followed, for the Netherlanders recognized that they 
were threatened with a repetition of the Burgundian t5n*anny. 

For three years the issue hung in the balance, and at one 
time Maximilian found himself a prisoner in Bruges, The 
Hapsburg resources, however, restored his fortunes ; the 
Dutch states deserted the Flemings, and with the surrender 
of Ghent the new absolutism was established. Maximilian 
promptly turned on the northern provinces, repudiated the 
" Great Privilege," and promised to observe those charters 
only which had been observed by Philip and Charles of 

Burgundy. Thus was peace restored, and when Maximilian thirty naval battles, by which k« eetabiiehea Dutch 
became TEmperor in 1494 his son PhUip, "the Fair," sue- aZ!' M o«u “.tu 

ceeded* s^ihoi^h only in his fifteenth year. Gelderland and ®®»*t* 



Admiral Tromp (1597*1653) wae the victor in over 
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Utrecht, however, still 
stood outside the Hapsburg 
possessions. The former, 
under its Duke Charles of 
Egmond, the “ Achilles of 
Gelderland," maintained 
its integrity against all 
comers, provided itself with 
a powerful, if piratical, 
navy, and raised itself to 
a high level of prosperity 
rivalling that of Holland. 

The reign of Philip the 
h'air was outwardly un- 
eventful. He led an easy, 
pleasure-loving life, and 



Prince Meurlce of Oranire (1567-1625), .on of whcn in I50f) the CroWIl of 
William I., wa. cKo.en .tadholder in 1564. By 
hi. military exploit., with the Engli.h under 


Jan van Barncveldt (1547-1619), Advocate 

Aragon devolved »p„„ him 


Leice.ter, he gradually recovered the citic. in in Hght of his wife llC re- illegally arreted and beheaded at the in.tigation 
Spain', occupation. j a i • i • i of Maurice, who feared hi. growing influence. 

moved to his new kingdom 

and died there a few months later. There was nothing to indicate the momentous issues involved in 
the change. The Netherlanders were quite accustomed to being governed from a distance, and for 
a time the new order was welcomed by the northern provinces, as favouring the recovery of their lost 
liberties. Philip was succeeded by his son Charles, a boy of six, destined to be known to history as the 
Emperor (Tiarles the Fifth. The boy was born in Bruges, and thus retained a sentimental hold upon 
his Netherland subjects, even when, by succeeding to the crowns of Castile and Aragon, with their Italian 
and colonial appendages, and by his election to the Empire, his attention was necessarily engaged else- 
where. Young though he was when all this burden of empire fell upon his shoulders, he yet found time 
to consolidate his Netherland dominions by purchasing the lordship of Friesland, acquiring the temporal 
rights of Utrecht, recovering Gelderland, and thus uniting under his own rule the seventeen provinces 

which represent modern 
Holland and Belgium. 

Yet it is at this moment 
when the political hori- 
zon of the Netherlands 
seemed so fair that it is 
necessary to take stock 
of the forces which were 
even then working to- 
wards disruption and the 
establishment of a free 
and independent state in 
the North. The period 
which opened with the 
accession of Charles and 
concluded with the death 
of his son Philip wit- 
nessed one of the most 

thrilling dramas, and at Margaret of Parma (1522-1586) w#. ® daughter 

4 4 . 1 .^ Charle. V. A staunch Roman Catholic, .he 

the ..ame tune one of the regent of the Netherlands from 1559 to 1567. 

most momentous events retired on the advent of Alva, 
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William I. of Orange (1533-1584). The great 
champion of the Netherlands was born at Diilen- 
burg, Nassau. He inherited the principality of 
Orange (near Avignon) from a cousin. 
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in history— the birth of a new state, the Dutch Republic. During this period the conglomeration of 
provinces which, while enjoying a species of autonomy, had acknowledged the suzerainty of the German, 
Burgundian, or Austrian overlord was transformed into a unified sovereign state, which was to shake 
an ancient empire to its foundations, and to astound the world with triumphs by land and sea. 

In 1520, however, all these momentous events were in the lap of destiny. Charles was fully aware 
of the elements of discord in his Netherland dominions, but was too great a statesman to aggravate 
them. He pacified the resentment of the towns by redress of grievances and well-considered measures 
of reform. He won over the proud and turbulent nobles by appointing them to honourable and 
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From the painting'] 

THE DUTCH DESTROY THE SPANISH FLEET OFF GIBRALTAR, 1607. 

The cempeien. by lend in 1606 and 1607 proved indeci.ive. bu. both ,he Speni.h end Dutch 
The Spenieh were lurther he.tened in thl. de.ire by the de.lruction o( their fleet in . nev.l .n...einent with the Dutch off Gibrelt.r in 
April, 1607. The Dutch admirttl. HeemekerU, was killed at the moment of victory. 


profitable offices in his service. He became virtual King of Spain, but never became a Spaniard. He 
was far too politic to wound the susceptibilities of the Netherlanders by thrusting aliens upon them, 
and although he taxed them for the benefit of his Spanish and imperial ambitions, he spared no pains 
to stimulate their industry and find new outlets for their expanding commerce. 

Yet Charles V. failed, and set the seal of doom upon his hopes, because he did not realize, or perhaps 
realized too well the silent revolution which was working among his Dutch subjects. This revolution 
was the spread of Protestant opinions. As early as the eleventh century the Netherlanders had dis- 
played a tendency to criticize the growing decadence of the Church, and had granted a ready audience 
to intellectual and religious reformers of all kinds. In the twelfth century heretical sects were flourishing, 
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and the most cruel and oppressive measures were taken to stamp out the new doctrines which everywhere 
undermined the authority and exposed the corruption of the ecclesiastics. By the sixteenth century 
the Reformation was in full progress, and fo.stered both by the scholarly criticism of the great Erasmus 
of Rotterdam and the burning indignation of Luther and Calvin. It was seen that reformation meant 
more than a mere condemnation of existing abuses. It signified the spread of a purer, simpler faith, 
the adoption of a new habit of mind. 

Charles V.'s devotion to the Church marked the limit of his statesmanship. The spread of heresy in 
the Netherlands filled him with alarm, and he promptly initiated a system of persecution which was 
brought to perfection by his even more bigoted son. The papal inquisition, with its attendant horrors 
of secret trial, torture and burning, was introduced, and a series of edicts of unparalleled severity forbade 

the discussion of spiritual 
matters, reading of the 
Scriptures and devotional 
meetings. Thousands of 
heretics perished at the 
stake, but heresy continued 
to flourish. The severity 
of these measures not only 
exasperated the reformers, 
but seriously alarmed the 
Catholic nobility, who saw 
in them an unwarranted 
assertion of religious au- 
thority, and an encroach- 
ment on the ancient rights 
of the Netherland pro- 
vinces. All ranks of society 
joined in unavailing pro- 
tests against the edicts, and 
even before the resignation 
of Charles V. it was clear 
that hostility to the im- 
perial measures was spread- 
ing far and wide. 

The accession of Philip 
IT, a Spaniard and a 
sour, unbending bigot, ac- 
centuated the universal 
discontent. The reformers 
soon realized that his little finger was thicker than his father’s loins, and that their complete extirpa- 
tion was the object proposed to himself by the new monarch. The towns soon realized that their 
wealth was to be exploited for the benefit of Spanish interests, which conflicted with their own, and 
that their ancient charters were so much waste paper in the eyes of their new lord. The nobles soon 
realized that their dignity and position were equally threatened by the Spanish officials and soldiery 
which Philip employed ih the Netherlands. The fact of alien subjugation stood out in its bare brutality 
when Philip, who could not even speak to his Netherland subjects in their own language, left Brussels 
for Spain in 1559 never to return. 

Yet though the solution of the impasse could only be found in political independence, a consum- 
mation to which the omens of two centuries had pointed, the Netherlanders were slow to realize the 
necessity of throwing off the alien yoke. They believed that the civil and religious liberty they claimed 
was compatible with the centralized despotism which Philip wished to impose upon all his subject 



THE SYNOD OF DORT. 

Religious approval was gained for the actions of Prince Maurice by the Assembly of the Dutch 
Reformed Church summoned to meet at Dordrecht in 1618 and 1619. It was there that the Con- 
fession of Faith, held by the Calvinistic party as of supreme importance, was put forward. 




rrom ihe paintinffl IBw relas<rft^s. 

THE SURRENDER OF BREDA. 1623. 

The incident is that of the sai^ncier of the keys of Breda to the Si>anish general. Ambrose Spinola. after a sie^e of eleven months. The event proved fatal to Prince Maurice, who 
died bitterly disappointed at hU l^'ure to relieve the city. But the capture of Breda was also the climax in the career of Spinola. who was seriously hindered by his eovernment’s lack 
of funds and by the icalopsy of Olivares, the Spanish minister. Thouyh he devoted his private fortune to the service of the eovernment. Spinola met with no return. 
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peoples. Even 
when the Span- 
iards were wreak- 
ing their fury on 
the hapless city 
of Haarlem the 
sufferers believed 
that the heart of 
Philip could be 
won back to tole- 
ration and mode- 
ration. In the 
event, the south- 
ern Catholic 
Flemish provinces 
accepted the yoke ; 
the northern 
Dutch Protestant 
provinces p r o - 

Philip William of Orange, the eldest son of claimed and won 
William I., succeeded hia father in 1584. In hit youth f mtiH Frederick Henry of Orange wat the ton of William l.'t 

he wat taken by Philip II. to be brought up at Madrid. ' fourth wife, Louise de Coligny. He succeeded Prince 

He died unmarried In 1618. with tllis triumph Maurice, and proved to be a great soldier and statesman, 

1 1 • , r His son William succeeded him in 1647. 

the real history of 

Holland begins. It is, however, the merest truism that this consummation was neither anticipated nor 
desired by those who first urged moderation and redress of grievances on Philip. 

The new sovereign, finding himself involved in a war with France, at first displayed anxiety to 
propitiate his Netherland subjects, whose wealth and resources were essential to the prosecution of 
successful campaigns. The commercial prosperity of the Netherlands stood then at its zenith, and the 
King was naturally unwilling to destroy the source of his revenues. Accordingly he confirmed the 

privileges of many 
of the towns and 
appointed young 
nobles to positions 
of command in his 
armies. In the 
short and trium- 
phant operations 
which humbled the 
French monarchy 
Lamoral, Count of 
Egmont, and 
William of Nassau, 

Prince of Orange, 
two conspicuous 
members of the 
aristocracy, played 

brilliant parts. 

, With the removal 

Jan de Witt (1625-1672), Grand Pensionary of Admiral Cornelius van Tromp (1629-1691) was the 

Holland and Republican statesman. He and his brother 01 thC F rcnCn dan- worthy son of the great Martin Ti'omp. He saw service 
Cornelius were killed by a mob on suspicion of conspir- pbilip’s handS •**‘"** Mediterranean corsa.rs and in De Ruyter’s 

ini against the stadhoider during the French invasion ® greatest battles with the French and English. He visited 

of 1672. were no longer England in 1675. 
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tied, and he turned with renewed vigour to his 
father’s work of extirpating heresy. He could 
ill tolerate the pretensions of Frenchmen, but 
any compromise with the swelling monster of 
heresy was impossible to so zealous a son of the 
Church as he. First the Inquisition in its most 
terrible Spanish form was introduced into the 
Netherlands. Next a scheme was put forward 
for reorganizing the ecclesiastical administration 
of the provinces, and establishing new arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics. The proposals met 
with a storm of opposition, as all classes loathed 
the persecution of the Protestants, and the 
towns, nobles and native clergy saw in the new 
departure an ill-concealed attempt to hispaniolize 
the country. It was well for Philip that between 
tlie rising public temper and himself stood the 
regent, Margaret, Duchess of Parma, and the 
Council of Threie, which he had formed to usurp 
the functions of the three national councils and 
forward the execution of his designs. Of this 
" Council of Three ” the most notorious member 
was the Bishop of Arras, known to history as 
Cardinal Granvelle, a Netherlander by birth, but 
tlie able and willing tool of his Spanish master. 
Orange and Egmont formed a league of nobles 
against Granvelle, with a view to securing his 
dismissal and compelling Philip to govern through 
the properly constituted national councils. Their 
efforts were rewarded with a measure of success, 
for first Margaret took fright and dismissed the 
Spanish soldiery, and next Philip himself grew 
nervous and recommended Granvelle to seek 
permanent leave of absence. But though the 
King seemed thus worsted in the first collision, 
he bided the day of revenge. 

It was not long in coming. In 1563 the edicts 
against heresy were enforced with redoubled 
severity, and Protestants were burned and 
tortured with merciless rigour, the civil governors 
being called on to assist the labours of the inqui- 
sitors. The effect was twofold. Heresy spread 
with even greater rapidity, and one by one, the 
governors, such as William of Orange, and the 
subordinate magistrates, refused to aid in the 
work of suppression. Three years later a con- 
federacy of the younger nobles, headed by Louis 
of Nassau, Sainte Aldegonde and Brederode, was 
formed with the avowed object of securing re- 
forms and the withdrawal of the Inquisition. 
At the same time the Calvinistic sectaries gave 
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proof of their power and 
numbers by an iconoclastic 
riot in Antwerp in which 
many of the glories of the 
cathedral were ruthlessly 
destroyed. Philip, who had 
welcomed a deputation for 
reforms by the virtual im- 
prisonment of the deputies, 
lost patience*, and despatched 
an expedition to the Nether- 
lands under the notorious 
Duke of Alva. Evem before 
his arrival the I'lemisli s(?cta- 
ries had been put down and 
punished, but Philip was not- 
to be.* turned from Ids 
purpose. 

The friends of Netherland 
liberties were now in a, 
dilemma. Tlie younger con- 
federates contem})lated ()|)en 
resistance, but the wiser 
heads, such as Orange, Eg- 
mont and Hoorn, had no 
thought of revolt, but still 
believed that Philip would 
ultimately listen to their 



Thli retnarkttble chimney-piece oi the Renoissance 
period in to be •cen in the council-room of the town hall 
at Kampen in North Holland. The sculptures are the 
work of Jacob Colin de Nole and dale from 1545, 


reasonable demands. The 
arrival of Alva in August, 
1567, soon convinced them 
that Philip drew no distinc- 
tions. William had taken 
the precaution to withdraw 
to his German estates, but 
Egmont and Hoorn remained 
behind, and were promptly 
arrested. The regent Mar- 
garet resigned, and Alva, 
in exercise of unlimited dic- 
tatorial powers, established 
a “ Council of Troubles,” 
soon to be known as the 
“ Council of Blood,” and 
sent out an army of spies, 
inquisitors, executioners, and 
other officials, to wliorn was 
entrusted the duty of seeking 
out heretics, and all who 
had the taint of religious or 
political sympathy with 
them. The terror tliat en- 
sued drove Orange into the 
arms of the rebels, and 
shortly afterwards he 
adopted the Lutheran faith. 


He sent men and money to his brother Louis, who won a victory over the Spaniards at Hculigerlee, 
but was disastrously defeated by Alva at Jemmingen. A few months later William had the morti- 
fication of seeing his army disbanded without striking a blow. Public opinion in the Netherlands 
was not yet ripe for revolt, and so far resistance had only been attempted by a few nobles and 
detached bodies of sectaries. 

Meanwhile Egmont and Hoorn had been tried and executed for high treason, and this proceeding, 
combined with Alva’s attempts at impositions for the support of his soldiery, roused the temper of the 



An exterior view of the choir of St. Martin’* Cathedral at A drawing of the Romanesque Church of Our Lady ‘at Utrecht 

Utrecht. Thi* Gothic building, which i* the cathedral of the Old in 1636. Pulled down early in the nineteenth century with the 
Catholic* of Holland, wa* built between 1254 and 1267. exception of the relic known a* St. Mary’* Church. 
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Prim the pahittnij'] iHy IHrck van Ihlen 

THE GREAT ASSEMBLY. 1651. 


At the meeting of the provinci«t deputiee. known as the Great Assembly, the Pensionary of Holland, Jacob Catz, opened the proceed' 
ings with a speech dealing with the maintenance of the Union of 1579, religion as established by the decrees of the Synod of Dort. and 
the militia. The meeting took place in the hall of the Binnenhof at The Hague. 

country. In 1572 the Northern provinces, inspired by the successes gained by the irregular sea levies 
which Orange had organized to harry Spanish commerce at sea, broke into open revolt. With these 
sea levies, the immortal “ Beggars of the sea,’’ the Dutch navy had its first beginnings. 

The first period of the titanic struggle which is synonymous with the career of William of Orange, 
and closes with his death in 1584, settled two great issues. It decided that Spanish domination could 
not be imposed on the Dutch provinces, and also that union between these Protestant provinces and the 
Catholic Flemish and Walloon provinces was an idle dream. William, in the wreck of his hopes for a 
United Netherlands, learned the sorrows of Civilis, but, unlike Civilis, he knew that the alien yoke had 
been cast off. 

The first seven years of the struggle, from 1567 to 1574, were a period of almost unrelieved 
disaster for the insurgents. The ill-trained armies of William and his brothers were no match for 
Alva's veterans, and after defeats in the south, the Prince established himself in the province 
of Holland, where he was given almost unlimited powers, He was unable to do anything to stem 
the victorious Spanish march northwards or to avert the fall of Haarlem, which cost the invaders 
eight months’ delay and ten thousand men. The only bright spot in the black picture was the success 
at sea of the Beggars,” who, growing in numbers and experience, cleared the Spaniards out of the 
Scheldt islands and annihilated Alva’s fleet. Alva resigned his post, returned to Spain, and was replaced 
by Requesens. William marked the occasion by renewing his demands for religious toleration, the 
restoration of all ancient rights and liberties and the dismissal of Spanish officials and soldiers. The 
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idea of religious toleration, however, was utterly detestable to Philip, and military operations were 
renewed. Louis of Nassau was defeated and killed at the Battle of Mookerheide, but the Spaniards 
were driven from Leyden after a siege lasting four months. 

Two years later William secured a federation of the provinces of Holland and Zeeland, and in 1576, 
after Antwerp had been sacked in a fearful Spanish mutiny, he induced all the states of the Netherlands 
to sign the “ Pacification of Ghent,” a treaty of alliance which recognized the sovereignty of Spain, but 
aimed at the expulsion of foreigners, the restoration of the charters and universal religious toleration. 
William’s efforts seemed to have been crowned with success when Philip gave way, and he himself was 
accorded a triumphal entry into Brussels. Within six months the illusion of success was rudely shat- 
tered. The natural antagonism of the Northern and Southern states militated against harmonious 
co-operation, and Philip had no intention of keeping faith. He sent Alexander Farnese to join the 
governor with a large Spanish force, and the Netherlanders were easily routed at Gembloux. Farnese 
was a diplomatist of the first order, and set himself to detach the southern Catholics from their Protestant 
confederates. This was not difficult. The southern Walloon provinces were soon alarmed at the excesses 
of the Calvinistic sectaries, who for a short time gained possession of some of the Flemish cities. Walloon 
religious susceptibilities were skilfully played upon by the diplomatic Parma, and under his asgis they 
seceded from the Union of Brussels. Their action was a cruel blow to William, but it showed the 
Northern provinces that henceforth they must look to themselves for their deliverance. They imme- 
diately formed a new compact — the Union of Utrecht — which definitely disclaimed all allegiance to 
the Spanish. The league did not feel itself strong enough to dispense with foreign assistance, and not 
without grave misgivings, a French prince, the Duke of Anjou, was invited to become ruler of the new 
state. Holland and Zeeland, however, while recognizing the sovereignty of Anjou, made William their 
count. Anjou soon proved himself the weak, vainglorious, treacherous creature he was, and after 
attempting to seize Antwerp by a coup de main, he was compelled to withdraw from the country. All 
eyes were now turned on William, but the “ Father of his country ” was still unwilling to assume the 



Tke Navigation Act of 1651 ctruck a deadly blow at Dutch abippinc. and it therefore marked the beginning of the struggle for command 
of the sea. On July 13th, 1653. a naval battle was fought off Leghorn between the English and the Dutch, under Van Galen, who was 
killed. Cornelius van Tromp took part in the fight, and was afterwards made rear-admiral. 
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sovereignty, and before his reluctance could be overcome he fell a victim in 15S4 pistol of 

Balthasar Gerard. 

There are few characters in history with a higher claim on human reverence and affection than that 
of William the Silent. Few men have more richly deserved the epitaph provided by the comment of 
a contemporary : There was universal mourning, and even the little children wept in the streets." 

The Netherlanders had good cause to mourn their loss, for their cause was critical indeed. The last, 
the only antagonist worthy of the great Parma was now removed from his path. The Catholic provinces, 
and finally Antwerp also, fell before his diplomacy or his arms. Tlie Protestant provinces were isolated, 
and once more the States-General turned to foreigners for help. Henry III. of France was unwilling to 
take up tlieir quarrel, l)ut yueen Elizabeth of England responded to their invitation, and though unwilling 
to assume the title of sovereign, she sent a small force to their aid, commanded by the Earl of Leicester. 
In 1586 Leicester landed and was made governor-general. The actual command of the Dutch naval 



rum thrfHiintiuv} iny w. yan JJer Veld*. 


THE FOUR D/\VS* NAVAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH FLEETS. 1666. 

The rr-enactmrnt of the Navigation Act by Charlea li. 'waa the signal for the outbreak once more of war between England and Holland. 
The hoetilitiea were marked by a aeriea of tremendoua naval combata, and in 1666 a great battle raged for four daya, from 1 1th to 14th of 
June, between De Ruyter and Monk. The reault waa a hard-fought victory for Dc Ruyter. 

and military forces was vested in Maurice of Nassau, the second son of William the Silent, who was then 
a youth of nineteen, 

PTom the first the new arrangement proved impracticable. Leicester was far from competent, and 
some of the English commanders even descended to treachery. No headway could be made against 
Parma, and the English were soon suspected and discredited. Englishmen can take no pride in this 
unhappy adventure, though the dark picture was somewhat relieved by the heroic death of Sir Philip 
Sidney at Zutphen. In 1587, defeated and disgraced, Leicester returned to England. 

After his departure the Dutch leaders were Maurice and Jan van Barneveldt. advocate of Holland, 
who devoted himself to securing closer union between the provinces and adapting the machinery of govern- 
ment to that end. In a short time this able man became virtual ruler of the new republic, while Maurice 
commanded on sea and land. 

In 1591 Maurice commenced a series of campaigns which proved him a general of the first order. 
Parma himself was baffled by the military genius of this young man of twenty-four, and the Spaniards 
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Paintitil l>ii] [jan J*etert, 


THE BURNING OF THE ENGLISH FLEET OFF ROCHESTER. 1667. 

Hoftliltiet having lacted for three years, Dc Witt commenced to negotiate with England while he fitted out a powerful fleet. This fleet, 
under the command of Admiral dc Ruyter, appeared suddenly in the Thames on June 11th, 1667, and sailed up the Medway as far as 
Rochester, where some English ships were burnt. 

were speedily expelled frttm Dutch territory. By these victories the new state, under the name of the 
United Provinces, attracted the attention of Europe, and in 1596 was officially recognized when an 
alliance was conciud(‘d with France and luigland. The alliance was followed by further triumphs. 
Philip II. of Spain died in 1598, leaving his dominions in the Netherlands as an independent kingdom 
to his daughter Isabel and her husband, Albert of Austria. Tlie Dutch States-General, flushed with 
success, had no mind to surnMider their independence to the new rulers, and the war proceeded vigorously 
by land and sea. During the next twelve years the career of Maurice was less dazzling, and more than 
once he felt the touch of adversity. The United Provinces had virtually secured their independence ; 
the war wjis a great strain on their resources, and the country longed for peace. Barneveldt headed 
the peace party in the States-General, and in ib()9 the opposition of Maurice and the fire-eating military 
party was overcome, and a truce for twelves years w^as concluded with Spain. By this truce the Dutch 
secured tlie recognition of their independence. The Spaniards had demanded that they should permit 
freedom of worship to the Catholics in Holland, and also that they should cease their lucrative trade 
in the East Indies ; but the Dutch were obdurate, and in the treaty itself nothing was said about these 
vexed questions. 

By this treaty Holland entered into the family of European nations and was recognized as a Power. 
Unhappily the Dutch failed to exhibit the qualities demanded by their new dignity, and the years of 
truce were distinguished by an acrimonious religious and political controversy, which culminated in 
a scandalous crime. The political quarrel was in great measure due to natural causes. The relations 
between the separate provinces which had combined for defence against foreign aggression were very 
ill-defined. The States-General, in which they were all represented, was at best a weak bond between 
them. Flolland was by far the richest and most important province, and, along with Zeeland, had 
borne the brunt of the burden and cost of the war. Holland conceived herself entitled to a supreme 
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voice in the direction of affairs, and roused the fears and jealousies of the other states, which 
gathered round Maurice, who stood for a strong central authority. Barne veldt, whose diplomacy 
had secured the truce, stood out as the champion of Holland, and what we should now call “ States 
rights,” while Maurice was anxious to secure the sovereignty which had been offered to, and refused by, 
his grc‘at father. A religious controversy, arising out of a theological dispute between two professors at 
Leyden, embittered the relations between the two political parties. Barneveldt, speaking in the 
name of Holland, demanded that each province should be allowed to raise and equip its own levies 
for its defence. Such a suggestion was intensely obnoxious to Maurice as head of the army, and 
with the approval of the majority of the States-General he proceeded to compel the cities of Holland 
to disband their levies. In i6iq Barneveldt was arrested and executed, after a trial whicli was the 
merest mockery. 

This incident gravely affected the prestige of the Dutch in the eyes of Europe. Nevertheless, the 
new state at this moment was both powerful and prosperous. The Dutch founded great trading 
colonies in the East and West Indies, deriving from them revenues greater even than those which had 
kept the Spanish Empire solvent in the previous century. Amsterdam had succeeded Bruges and 
Antwerp as the centre of the world s commerce, and tlie Dutch navy rode su})reme in European waters. 
Continental rivals now began to cast envious eyes on Dutch art, no less than on Dutch industry. The 
zenith of Dutch greatness, however, was not reached until the truce ended and tlie war broke out afresh 
in i()2i. Maurice died in 1625, and was succeeded by his half-brother, another and greater son of 
William tlu^ Silent. TIk* first efforts of the new stadholder were to silence the voice of controversy, 
and by liis immense personal pojnilarity and diplomatic manner unite all parties in the state. Even 



THE DUTCH SAILING UP THE THAMES OFF ROCHESTER. 1667. 

De Ruyter’* raid on the Engliah fleet in the Medway off Rochester in June, 1667, was an act of Efeat courage on the part of the Dutch 
admiral. Its success was in some measure due to the unexpectedness of the assault, and there was a considerable amount of hand>to- 
hand fighting. 
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Holland, jealous as ever of a supremt! authority, was won over by him, and in 1631 the office of stad- 
holder was made hereditary in his family. With the country thus behind him, Frederick Henry was 
able to claim that voice in European politics which the influence and resources of the Republic war- 
ranted. The Continent at this moment was convulsed by the Thirty Years’ War, and Dutch sympathies 
were naturally with their Protestant co-religionists in Germany, but feeling his powerlessness to render 
them effective assistance witliout support, the stadholder concluded an alliance with France. 

From 1629 to i()39 P'rederick Henry conducted campaigns in the Sj)anish Netherlands with almost 
unbroken success. His most remarkal)le achievenKuits were th(‘ sieges of Hertogenbosch in 1629, of 
Maestricht in 1632, and of Bn‘da in if)37 ; l)ut tlie greatest triumph of the war was the Battle of the 
Downs in ib39, when the Dutch Admiral Troni)) d(.*stroye(l thi‘ prides of the Spanish navy and secured 
to his country its naval supremacy. 

The war, however, was not without its ill-effects, for the stadholder had to contend with the opposi- 



THE ASSAULT ON KOEVORDEN. 1672. 

Between 1666 and 1672 LouU XIV. made hie plana for thr dratruction of Holland, which he i.'itended to accomplish by invadins the 
country in overwhelming number*. The country wa* ill-prepared for a land campaign, and town after town fell before the French. The 
incident is that of the assault on the Dutch fortress of Koevorden by the French in 1672. 

tion of a peace party at liome and the growing hostility of England abroad. This latter danger was 
temporarily checked by the marriage of his son William with the daughter of Charles L, but the former 
might have proved formidable had not the Dutch and French victories of 1040 to 1645 brought Frederick 
Henry’s views largely into accord with those of his political opponents. It was seen that Spain was no 
longer an enemy to be feared, that her weakness meant the exaltation of France which had avowed 
designs on the Spanish Netherlands, and that a mighty France could, and would, be a more dangerous 
neighbour than an impotent Spain. Accordingly negotiations were set on foot, and after Frederick 
Henry’s death in 1647 were brought to a successful conclusion by the Treaty of Westphalia, or Peace 
of Minister, in 1648. 

This treaty, while recognizing the independence of the Dutch, embodied substantial advantages. 
Frederick Henry’s conquests in Northern Brabant and Flanders were definitively secured, the Scheldt 
was declared closed, and unhampered trade with the flourishing Dutch colonies was assured. 
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THE IMPRISONED DE WITT BROTHERS. 

J«n <fc W'ilt was leader of the Republican party in the Netherlands, which stoutly opposed the cause of Prince W'illiam of Orange. In 1672 William seas elected stadholder and captain-general. 
The tide had turned against De Witt, and he was no longer regarded as formerly with public favour. His brother Cornelius de W'itt, who was said to be implicated in a plot against the life of the 
stadholder. was imprisoned and tortured. And on visiting him in prison on August 20th. 1672. they were attacked by the enraged mob and tom to pieces 
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THE PEACE OF NVMWEGEN, 1678 

Thr project of Loula XIV. wns to completely ruin the United Provinces from n military and an economic point of view, so as to annex 
them to French Flanders. But Europe being at last awake to the significance of thr I’rrnch invasion, a coalition was formed against 
France, and the French army was obliged to evacuate Holland. By the Peace of Nymwegen' complete independence was restored to 
the Dutch. 

Unfortunately it formed a starting-point for fresh internal dissensions, and bequeathed a legacy of 
ill-feeling with PIngland, wliich led to harassing wars and ultimate downfall. 

The new stadholder William II. was only twenty years of age, disliked the treaty, and was anxious 
to prove that tlie military genius of his house was not extinct. Further, he was burning to restore the 
royalist cause in England and to make liis authority supreme in his own country. He was immediately 
involved in controversy with the province of Holland which reasserted its ancient claim to manage 
its own affairs, if necessary, acting independently of the States-General, and, in particular, to disband 
that portion of the army M^hich had been raised within its own borders. William and the army resisted 
this claim, and the stadholder was compelled to resort to force before the anti-Orange party gave way. 
In 1650 William died suddenly, and an heir, the later William III., was not born until after his death. 
The tables were at once turned. Holland took the lead in the work of government. Each province 
was to manage its own affairs, and no stadholder should be appointed, but in practice the administration 
of the country was committed to the able hands of John de Witt, grand pensionary of Holland and leader 
of the anti-Orange party. A revival of the House of Orange meant the subjection of the individual 
provinces, and to such a height was the fear of this eventuality carried that in 1654 the government 
consented, as the price of peace with England, to pass an act which barred the young heir from assuming 
the office of stadholder. 

The series of naval wars with England, though the Dutch more than held their own, were extremely 
disastrous for the Republic. The English Parliament threatened the Dutch < ..rrying trade with ruin 
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by its Navigation Act in 1651, and from 1652 to 1654 several naval battles took place with varying for- 
tunes. Ten years later the contest was renewed, and the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter won undying fame 
by his heroism and seamanship in the great battles of 1666 and 1667, in which latter year the Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Medway and burned an English fleet. But though the strategical advantage thus lay 
with the Dutch, they were glad enough to sign the Treatx* of Breda in ibbj. The contest was one-sided, 
for England had an overwhelming advantage in men and money. The Republic was impoverished by 
the perpetual drain on its resources, and a new enemy, more crafty and formidable, was appearing. This 
was Louis XIV. of France, who made no secret of his designs on the Spanish and Dutch Netherlands. 
The old friendship of Holland and France had given wa\’ to profound distrust on the one side and 
covetousness on the other. 


The foreign policy of John de Witt did not endear Ins country to the powers of Europe, wIk) looked 
on idly when, in 1672, Louis despatched an immense armv to subjugate the Dutch. The Republic was 
panic-stricken. There was no army and no lead(T, and from force of habit, if for no other reason, 


William III. was drawn from his 
seclusion and elected stadholder 
and captain-general. A wave of 
populai enthusiasm swept aside 
John de Witt, and all turned to 
the representative of the great 
house which had so often been the 
saviour of its country. The French 
army drew nearer, and as all seemed 
lost, John de Witt resolved to 
accept the French terms, but 
William repudiated his action, and 
foiled the invaders by opening the 
dykes and flooding the country. 
The general fear was turned to 
anger against John de Witt and 
his brother, and they were mur- 
dered by a mob on the aoth of 
August, 1672. 

The immediate effect of the 
crime was to leave William's posi- 
tion unchallenged. The stadhol- 
derate was made hereditary in his 
family, but the Dutch were careful 
to confer upon him strictly limited 
and constitutional authority. The 
bogey of absolute monarchy was 
ever before their eyes. All through 
his life William chafed at the re- 
strictions imposed upon him, and 
as he soon learned that war 
strengthened his hands and made 
these restrictions nominal, he was 
tempted to embark on wars of 



which the immediate advantage to 
his country was problematical. 

His first experiences in the art 
of war were far from encouraging. 


MICHAEL ADRIANZOON DE RUYTER. 1607-1676. 

Admiral de Ruytar wa« bom at Fluthint on March 24tK, 1607. and began hie eea- 
faring life ae a cabin-boy when eleven ycare old. He was the hero of many naval battles 
with the English, notably those off the North Foreland and at South wold Bay. He died 
at Syracuse on April 29th. 1676, from a mortal wound received in fighting the French 
off Messina. 
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The French were unable to negotiate the floods, but William failed when he attempted to take the 
offensive in 1073, and his army was small and badly trained. Fortunately the stadholder was a 
greater diplomatist than commander, and by playing on the apprehensions of Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
and the Empire, he secured the assistance of these powers. At sea de Ruyter obtained the advantage 
in a fierce action with the French and English fleets in 1673. The same year the Dutch made peace 
with England, but the war with France continued with varying fortunes until 1678, when the Treaty 
of Nymwegen was signed, on the footing that the French restored all their conquests. The treaty was 
opposed by William, partly on the grounds that it did not represent a fair return for the sacrifices of 
the Dutch, and partly because he knew that in time of peace his powers would be reduced to those 
of first magistrate. Meanwhile the Dutch had been taxed almost to the limit of their resources to 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AT THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 1704. 

On the outbreak of the Wer of the Spanish Succescion in 1702, Marlborough wee made commancler*in>chtef of the British army in the 
NetherUnda. After many auccesoea. the English commanded by Marlborough and the Austrians by Prince Eugene met the French and 
Bavarians on Bavarian soil in a conflict which resulted on August I 3th in the overthrow of the French at the battle of Blenheim. 

support the war, and the conflicts with England had almost ruined their colonial trade. The one solid 
advantage other than the maintenance of their independence was William's marriage to Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of York, an alliance which was to have results of the greatest importance. 

From the moment the Treaty of Nymwegen was signed William worked to organize a coalition 
against France, Hi$ efforts in this direction were greatly strengthened when he became King of England 
in i688, and next year the Grand Alliance of England, Holland, Spain and Germany sprang into exist- 
ence to curb the overweening ambitions of Louis XIV. Its immediate achievements were far from 
promising. William himself was twice defeated, though he displayed marvellous skill in making good 
his losses. In 1692, however, the English and Dutch won a decisive success at sea, and an attempted 
French invasion of England ended in a fiasco. Three years later William achieved a brilliant exploit 
in the recapture of Namur, but both sides were growing tired, and in 1697 the Treaty of Ryswick was 
concluded, whereby the Dutch were guaranteed the right of garrisoning the barrier fortresses of Belgium. 




THE BATTLE OF FONTENOV. 1745 
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William’s enmity and dis- 
trust, however, did notecase 
with the Treaty, which 
proved to l)e a truce of hut 
four sears' duration. He 
was on the point of once 
more taking uj) the French 
cliallenge when he died in 
1702. 

11 H! states immediately 
reasserted their ancient parti- 
cuhirist rights, and a new 
stadholder, since William left 
no children, was not ap- 
])oint(‘d. 11ie real ruler of 
tile country was the grand 
pensionary Heinsius, an able 
statesman and close friend 
of William. As tlie war 
progressed and the victories 
of th(‘ allies reduca^d I'rarK e 





h‘(mi tUt' fiaintim/] [Hu itrtns Humphru, H.A. 

of th(‘ allies reduca^d erarue 

William 1., Prince of OrnnK* M772'1H44). He left 
to ini])otence, the Dutch Holland on ilfi cccupilion by the French army under 

catiu' t(. re.'ilizc that the old N-wi'o" - 

Jena and Wagram. Urturning on the revolt againat the 

peril had passed away, and French in 1814, he wo» prrclaimcd king. 


their feelings became more 
lukewarm. The comparative 
weakness of the navy reduced 
their position in Europe to 
that of a second-rate power, 
and there was a growing re- 
luctance to be involved in 
continental complications. 
The Treaty of Utrecht gave 
to the Dutch the great fort- 
n*ss barrier of Belgium, but 
otluTwise nothing commen- 
surate with tlie lavish sacri- 
fices they had made. Hence- 
forth the necessity of pre- 
serving peace became a car- 
dinal point of the foreign 
policy of the Republic. 

The immediate concern 
of the Dutch was now to 
repair the ravages of war 
and recover some of the 
colonial trade which had been 
lost. In this they were 


eminently successful, and though Holland 
of the hirger hut less wealthy states of luit 



/’•rfM*! the pni:!iing'] [ily /oAh Jioppner. 

PrlnceM KrederiM Wllhelmina waa the daughter of 
Frederick William II. of Pruaaio, and her marriage with 
William I. of Holland further strengthened the relation* 
ship exiating between the houaea of Hohenxollern and 
Orange*Naaaad, William l.’a mother being Sophia WUhel* 
mina. aister of Frederick William 11. 


had ceased to count as a great power, it was still the envy 
ope. The effect of the revocation of the PZdict of Nantes 
and the perse- 
cution of tlie 
Huguenots i n 


send thousands 
of the l)est and 
most skilled 
French artisans 
to find homes in 
Holland a n d 
England, and 
establish n e w 
and flourishing 
industries i n 
their adopted 
countries. 
Nevert h e 1 e s s, 
with all this 
material p r o- 
sperity the in- 
fluence of the 
Republic was on 
the wane. The 
Dutch ceased 
to make their 



William III. (1817-1890). King of the Netherlands, 
waa born at Brussels on February 19th, 1817 A capable 
conatitutional monarch, who without seeking popular 
favour won the affectionate loyalty of hia subjecta. Hia 
three sons predeceased him, hut a direct heir %vaa bom in 
the person of the present Queen in 1880. 



The Dutch iin 

voice heard in the counsels of Europe and to interfere in the affairs of their neighbours, except when 
they conceived their commercial interests to be imperilled. Thus, for example, there was an outburst 
of hostility in 1722, when the Austrian ruler of the Belgian Netherlands, in a sincere desire to do some- 
thing for his unhappy subjects, founded the Ostend East India Company to rival the Dutch and English 
companies. So intense was the opposition of the Dutch that he was finally compelled to abandon the 
project. This success, however, reacted on the Dutch by involving them once more in foreign com- 
plications. In 1733, the representative of the House of Orange — William, a nephew of William III. — 
came into prominence by marrying the eldest daughter of George II. of England. The republican party, 
ever mindful of their ancient fears and jealousies, grew nervous at this accession of power to the house 
which still retained a great sentimental hold on the Dutch. In another respect their apprehension was 
well founded, for they were shrewd enough to see that the English connection would involve their 
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From the jHiintiny'] IHy J. T, Serret. 

THE ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH OFF THE DOGGER BANK. 1781. 

Owing to ths British Government's attitude with regard to neutral shipping and the losses of Dutch commerce at the hands of British 
priirateers, the Dutch were induced in 1780 to join the league of "Armed Neutrality,” During the war which followed Admiral Parker 
clligaged the Dutch fleet under Admiral Zontman on August 5th, 1781, in an obstinate but indecisive battle off the Djgger Bank. 


country in the diplomatic tangles of England, or rather of Hanover, the interests of which were far dearer 
to George II. than those of his new kingdom. 

In 1743 the War of the Austrian Succession broke out, and the Dutch were once more called to arms. 
They had promised to secure the succession of Maria Theresa as the price of the extinction of the, Ostend 
Company, and they loyally honoured their bond, though they had little direct interest in the outcome 
of the struggle. The Dutch took the field with their allies against the French, and shared in the defeat 
of Fontenoy in 1745. The French at once overran the Austrian Netherlands, occupied the barrier towns, 
and invaded Dutch Flanders itself. The crisis of 1672 seemed on the verge of repetition, and as in 1672 
the people turned to the House of Orange for a saviour, so in 1747 popular clamour called for Prince 
William. The States-General appointed him stadholder of all the provinces, and he was put in supreme 
command of the military and naval forces. William IV., however, had nothing of the genius of his 
house. He was benevolent and well-intentioned, but his abilities were very mediocre and it was 
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mainly through his connexion with the royal House of England that satisfactory terms were obtained 
for the Dutch in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. The Dutch rewarded even this measure of 
success by making the office of stadholder hereditary in his family. The truth was that the people were 
tired of the ancient feud between the Orange partisans and their opponents and had come to realize 
that their internal dissensions were a standing menace to the security of the country. Henceforth 
though the government remained republican in form, effective power was transferred to the stadholder, 
and the individual provinces ceased to exercise authority save in minor local business. 

Holland had been almost ruined by the last war, and peace was an imperative necessity. In 1751 
William IV. died, and his heir was a child of three, to whom his mother, Anne of England, and then the 



I th« painting'} [.By D. Onne. 


ADMIRAL DE WINTER SURRENDERING HlS SWORD TO LORD DUNCAN. 

The Alliance of the Dutch Republic with France brought them once more into a atrugEle with the Engliah by aea. On October 11 th, 
1797, the Dutch encountered Admiral Duncan’a fleet off Camperdown, The Dutch were defeated after a hard struggle, and Admiral De 
Winter was taken prisoner. Though court-nruirtlalled on his return to Holland, he was declared to have honourably maintained the traditions 
of the Dutch flag. 

States-General, acted as regent. Holland remained neutral throughout the Seven Years’ War from 1756 
to 1763, but nevertheless suffered severely from the depredations of English privateers, which destroyed 
large numbers of Dutch merchantmen on the plea that they carried contraband of war to the French. 
During this period the young heir was entirely subject to his guardian, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
continued so even after 1766, when he attained his majority. Next year he married a Prussian princess, 
and Holland was drawn even further into the orbit of international politics. The provinces were power- 
less. The States-General exercised little or no control in the work of government, and the Prince of 
Orange exercised autocratic authority, in fact, if not in name. Nevertheless, although ancient rights 
and privileges seemed to lie prostrate at the feet of absolutism, a movement for reform on a democratic 
basis was rapidly spreading throughout the country. Two events before the end of the century gave 



A Dutch court-yard, by Pieter De " The Happy Family," by Jan Steen (1626’-l679), "The Jovial Breakfast," by Gabriel 
Hooch (1629-1678), A charming painter Hia painting* are distinguished for correctness and Metsu (1630-1667). He painted religious 
of Dutch home life. Interiors by him are spiritedncss in drawing. His work is represented subjects, but his later work ranges from 
perfect, reflecting the light of day in differ- by a wide variety of subjects. Many are humorous, the drawing-room to the tavern. His bold- 
ing intensity and with subtle varieties of but they sometimes recall Hogarth in their satire ness of touch possibly receives inspiration 
tone. of human life. from Hals. 



"The Avenue of Poplars." by Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709) 
He is said to have studied art under Jacob Ruysdacl. His subjects 
are usually those of the countryside, such as woodland scenery. Hit 
effects of light and shade In landscapes are astonishing, and hi 
is regarded as one of the greatest of the Dutch landscape painters. 



A view of Delft, by Jan Van Der Meer (1632-1675), of Delft, 
Undeservedly neglected by Dutch biographers, who say little about 
him. There is charm and delicacy of tone in all his work, and in 
his paintings of interiors he closely resembles De Hooch. He employs 
most exquisite silvery and pearl grey tones. 



A portrait of Paul Potter, by Bar- Officer* of the St. Andrew’s Corps of Archers, by A portrait of himself by Rembrandt 
tholoroew Van Der Heist (1611-1670). Frans Hals (1580-1666), a native of Antwerp who had Harmans Van Rijn (1606-1669). Best 
His work is ranked amongst the best of settled in Haarlem. He Is regarded as the first exponent known by hi* baptismal name of 
the Dutch I portrait painters, but it lacks of the Dutch school of genre painting, and hi* work Rembrandt, he was the greatest ^f aJI 
real harmony and composition. display* wonderful technique. Dutch painters. 





The picture depicts a scene on the seashore near Oatend, which in 1795 formed part of the Austrian Empire. General Plcheitru 
of the invading army of France is seen discussing with a fisherman footprints in the sand, possibly with fears of an enemy by tea who 
might land to attack him. 


tliis movement an impt^tus which swept aside all barriers. I'he first was the successful revolt of the 
American colonies and the foundation of a democratic republic, and the second was the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. I'he part played by the Dutch in the American War of Independence was not very 
distinguished, and certainly unprofitable. William V. was anxious, if not to assist the English, at least 
to preserve the neutrality of his country in their interests ; but the English claim to an unlimited right 
of search aroused the hostility of neutral states, and Catherine II. of Russia was able to organize a league, 
the “ Armed Neutrality " of 1780, to resist the English pretensions. Holland joined the league next year, 
and suffered severely in the maritime war which followed. Though the main fleet fought a creditable 
action with the English in the North wSea, British ships almost destroyed Dutch commerce, and con- 
ducted vigorous operations against Dutch colonies. When peace was made two years later, it 
was only on the terms that England should keep some of the Dutch colonies in the East Indies 
which had been seized. 

These misfortunes widened the breach between the republican party, now becoming known as the 
“ Patriots,” and the stadholder. Men of all shades of opinion were convinced that William V. had no 
will of his own, and that his policy was guided by the interests of his English or Prussian relations. The 
Patriots set to work to cut down his prerogative, assert the ancient rights of the States, and reduce him 
to the position of constitutional figurehead of the republic which his predecessors had enjoyed. Seeing 
himself thus threatened, the distracted stadholder complained to his Prussian wife’s uncle of the indig- 
nities to which he was subjected. Frederick the Great intervened with threats, but the incident only 
served to make the stadholder more unpopular. The States cut down his powers yet further, and 
the country was soon divided into an Orange party and a ” Patriot ” party, between which collision 
was sooner or later inevitable. In 1787 affairs reached a crisis and civil war began. William once 
again turned to the King of Prussia, who promptly invaded Holland, besieged and captured Amsterdam, 
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and restored the supremacy of the Orange party. The constitution still remained republican in 
form, but in reality the power of the stadholder was absolute, and his position was secured by a formal 
alliance of Holland with Prussia and England. But though the Patriot party seemed thus extin- 
guished, the outbreak of the French Revolution immediately showed the latent strength it possessed. 
The revolutionary movement in France was followed sympathetically in Holland, and the sympathy 
was translated into active assistance when a French army under Pichegru entered the country in 1795. 
The hated stadholder, with his foreign hirelings, took refuge in ignominious flight, and the Dutch, in 
imitation of their new brothers-in-arms, reconstituted themselves into the Batavian Republic, to all 
intents and purposes a dependency of France. After a few years the dependence became real sub- 
jection, as France embarked on her career of universal domination and experienced a progressive 
degeneration of her best instincts. New-fangled constitutions succeeded each other, and in 1805 
Napoleon made Holland a dependent state under his brother Louis, with the title of King. Meanwhile 
the Dutch had been involved in the French wars with England, and their colonies lay at the mercy 
of the mistress of the seas. 

.\fter four years Louis discovered that he was merely the puppet of Napoleon and realized the 
danger of standing between the autocrat and his subject peoples. He abdicated in 1810, and Napoleon 
promptly declared the kingdom an integral portion of the French Empire and governed it himself. The 
Dutch now became little more than hewers of wood and drawers of water to their overlord, and though 
he gave them peace and strong rule, he ruined them with oppressive taxation and the prolonged war 
with England cut them off from their colonies, the real source of their wealth. Such was the reaction 
from the revolutionary enthusiasm of 1792 that when the tyrant's power was broken at the Battle of 
Leipsic in 1813 the Dutch were the first to throw off the alien yoke, to recall a son of the 
detested William V., and offer him the crown undeir a new constitution based on the principle of 



THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN WILHELMINA WITH HENRY. DUKE OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 

At required by the conttitutton of Hollend the Statet-Genersl first save approval to the betrothal of the young queen. Her nnarriage 
with Henry. Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. a Prussian officer of the siiard. took place on the 7th of February, 1901, in the Great Church 
at The Hague. The marriage service was performed by the court chaplain according to the ceremonial of the Dutch Reformed Church 
amidst a distinguished gathering of people. On becoming consort Duke Henry was created a prince, and received the title of Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands. 
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limited monarchy. Next year, the powers of Europe, intent on erecting a powerful barrier against 
French aggression in the north, joined Belgium with Holland to form a unified kingdom of the 
Netherlands under William I. The arrangement was confirmed by the Congress of Vienna after 
Napoleon s final downfall at Waterloo. 

It was obvious from the beginning that the experiment was unlikely to succeed. Racial and religious 
differences kept the Dutch and Belgian nations apart, and there was much in the past histories of both 
peoples that needed forgiveness and forgetfulness to render them acceptable to each other. Moreover, 
the Dutch displayed little ability in approaching a sufficiently difficult problem. The Belgians enjoyed a 
marked numerical preponderance, but the Dutch strove to equalize this disadvantage by securing to 
themselves the larger share in the government and a monopoly of the offices of state. William I. em- 
barked on an ill-advised attempt to make Dutch the official language in Belgium also. The ill-feeling 


between the two peoples 
culminated in the Bel- 
gian revolution of 1830, 
and a year later tlui Bel- 
gians proclaiinecl tlieir 
independence and formed 
a separate kingdom. 
The Du tell wer(‘ driven 
from the citadel of Ant- 
werp by a I'rench army, 
but it was not until 1839 
that Holland officially 
recognized her new rival 
as the kingdom of Bel- 
gium. Throughout these 
eiglit years the chief ob- 
stacle in the path of 
peace was the King, 
William I. himself, and 
his dogged obstinacy 
brought him into collision 
with a rising Liberal 
party in the States- 
General, which was wise 
enough to see that the 
Belgian connection could 
not be maintained by 
force of arms, and which 



Queen Wilhelmina of the Netheriande wae bom at The Hague 
on Auguat 3 1 St. 1880. She ia the daughter of the late King, 
William 111., by hia aecond wife, who waa Princeaa Emma of 
Waldock'Pyrmont. She married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg* 
Schwerin in 1901. and the heir to the throne ia Princeaa Juliana. 


desired a further limita- 
tion of the royal prero- 
gative. The agitation for 
reform at first only 
yielded the meagre result 
of ensuring that govern- 
ment expenditure should 
be submitted to the 
States-General at regular 
intervals, but even this 
concession was enough to 
make the King dissatis- 
fied with his position, 
and in 1840 he abdicated 
in favour of his son. 

The first task of the 
new sovereign, William 
II., was to avert a crisis 
consequent on the almost 
bankrupt condition of 
the national finances. 
The country had been 
exhausted by the years 
of war and a prolonged 
period of peace was im- 
perative to restore 
credit. William II. was a 
man of great natural 


ability, fully alive to the issues and movements of the times, and when the revolutions of 1848 
broke out in Europe, he avoided a conflagration in Holland by granting a more liberal con- 
stitution, with an extension of the suffrage. The principle of ministerial responsibility was 
also established. The moving spirit of these reforms was a professor of Leyden named Thorbeke, who 
formed the first ministry under the new regime, and enjoyed the confidence both of William 11 . and his 
successor, William III., who ascended the throne on the sudden death of his father in 1849. The 
new king had family leanings towards absolutism, but his conduct was never otherwise than con- 
stitutionally correct, and after the political crisis of 1868 he loyally acquiesced in the triumph of the 
democratic Liberals. But though the Conservative party were thus kept out of office for more than 
twenty years, the Liberals had to deal with the opposition of the strictly Calvinistic, anti-revolutionary 
party, and of the Catholics, who objected to secular education, a cardinal principle of Liberal policy. 
Socialism als6 was rapidly making headway among the lower classes. 



The Dutch 




i A. 


The Damrak at Amsterdam. A busy canal in 
the merchants' quarter. 


Utrecht Cathedral, dedicated to 
St. Martin, 


A street in Alkmaar. Famed lor its resistance 
to the Spaniards in 1573. 


From 1887 to 1891 a ministry of anti-revolutionaries and Catholics interrupted the long period of 
Liberal ascendancy. The pre-eminent party question at this moment was the extension of the suffrage 
and electoral reform, but political passion, which ran high on the subject, was somewhat moderated 
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St. Nicholas' Abbey, Middelburg, 
founded in the twelfth century. 


The Town Hall, Leyden. A fine example of a sixteenth- 
century Dutch buildinti. 


The Town Hall, Middelburx. Built 
by Anton Keldermans. 15)2. 


by the death of the old King in 1890. He was succeeded by Queen Wilhelmina, a girl of ten, to whom 
Queen Emma acted as regent for eight years with conspicuous success. 

In the elections of 1901 the Liberals, largely owing to internal dissensions, were once more defeated, 
and a coalition ministry was formed by the eminent anti-revolutionary, Dr. Kuyper. The same year 
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Rotterdam. A busy quayside of the first 
commercial port of Holland. 


The Knights' Hall, The Hague. Here the 
States abjured their allegiance to Spain. 


The Amsterdam Gate, Haarlem. The only 
relic of the old city fortifications. 
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The Budcthlat temple Borobudur. in J«va, is built 
•liainit the eidei of a hill, it ii compoaed of elaborately 
aculptured terracea hewn from lava block*. 

hapy)y union was cemented by the birth 
ministry also 
c o i n c i d e d 
with a per- 
iod of strain- 
ed relations 
b e t w e n 
Holland and 
England ow- 
ing to the 
war of the 
latter with 
t li (* Boers 
o f S o u t h 
Africa, 

Whatever 
were the 
merits of the 
quarrel be- 
tween t h e 
English and 
the Boer Re- 
publics. i t 
popular clamour, 
for only two years. 


was rendered 
notable by the 
marriage of the 
young Queen to 
Duke Henry of 
Mecklen burg- 
Schwerin, a 
consort who 
li a s achieved 
great and well- 
deserved popu- 
1 a r i t y among 
the Dutch. The 
of an heiress, the Princess Juliana, in 1909. 
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A PROVINCIAL COUNCIL AT BANYUMAS. JAVA, 

The native* of the Dutch EB*t Indie* take an important part in local government. Banyuma* i* 
the *eat of a re*ldent. who i* *een in council with the native*. The larger territorial diviaion* are 
administered by governor*, resident*, assistant-resident* and controllers. 


This beautiful place is in the highlands of Padang, 
Sumatra. The small building by the side of the fish- 
pond is a native Mahommedan prayer-house. 


Dr. Kuyper's 
was natural 
and inevit- 
a b 1 e that 
the Dutch 
sliould sym- 
pathize with 
their fellow- 
countrymen, 
and the sym- 
pathy was 
certainly not 
disguised. 
The govern- 
ment, how- 
ever, never 
permitted it- 
self to de- 
viate from 
the path of 
strict neu- 
t r a I i t y in 
obedience to 
then held it 
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The Liberals did not recover their lost power until 1905, and 
In these years they displayed socialistic tendencies, which alarmed moderate 
men of all 


and 

the 


Rice is one of the most important articles of food in 
tropical countries, and natives of Padang are seen storing 
their supplies in the granaries. 


parties 
prepared 
country for a 
Conserv a t i v e 
reaction, which 
has kept i n 
power a mode- 
rate Chris- 
tian ” cabinet 
under the min- 
ister Heems- 
kerk. 



A village in the country of Battak. Sumatra. Different 
tribes vary in language, customs and civiligation, but (the 
Battak people are practically savages. 



The earliest times to the birth 
of Mohammed. 


The Migration to Medinah tfj 
the Battle of Tours. 


The establishment of Abbasid 
Dynasty to the death of Bu- 
khari. 


Foundation of the Fatirnid dy- 
nasty in Africa to Tughril 
Hpr’s entry into Baghdad. 


Conunencenient of Crusades to 
the termination of tlie Crusa- 
ders' orcui’ation of Syria. 


Commencement of Tahirid rule 
in South Arabia to recovery 
of San'a by Ottomans. 


Foundation of Ummayacl em- 
pire in Spain to the seizure of 
Tripoli by Italy. 


DATES 

Date. 


IN ARABIAN HISTORY 

Chief Events. 


Gindibu the Arab mentioned in an inscription of Salmanass^ir I. 

As-swian conquest of North and Central Arabia. 

Arabs take part in the expedition of Xerxes. 

Attic coins imitated in South Arabia. 

Aretas 1. head of the Nabataean state. 

Arabian exp<*dition of Aclius Gallus. 

Andas IV. head of the Nabataean State. 

Kstablishment of Roman province Arabia, 

Expedition of Severus to Arabia Felix. 

Kings reigned at Marib, known chiefly from inscriptions, beginiiiiig with \ asir \'ulu»n’iiu. 
? Introduction of Christianity into Arabia. 

Martyrdom of Christians at Negran. 

? Birth of Prt)phet Mohamniecl. 


Migration to Medinah, the hijrah. 

: Battle of Badr. 

Taking of Meccah. 

1 Dt;ath of Proplu't Mohammed. 

! Conquest of Syria and of J*ersia. 

, Conquest of Egypt. 

I Occu|>ation of Cyprus. 

i Murder of Othman ; commencement of civdl wars. 

! Establishment of Uinayyad Dynasty, 

i E'oundation of Kairawan in Africji ; attack on Coustaiitim)|)lf. 

I Enterprise and death of the Prophet's grandson Husain, 
j Invasion and conquest of Spain, 
i Taking of Multan “ the gate of India.” 

1 Battle of Tours. 

750 , Establishment of Abbasid Dynasty. 

762 i Foundation of Baghdad. 

786-809 1 Reign of Harun al-Rashul, who enters into relations with Charlemagne. 

813 Accession of Mamun ; perstHuitor of tlu* ** d<*terminists.'’ 

819 j Foundation of Ziyadid dynasty at Zabid in South Arabia. 

861 Murder of Caliph Mutawakkil ; Va’furid dynasty founded at San’a. 

868 , Ahma<l Ibn Tulun, founder of the Tuluni mosque, commences a semi-independent dynasty in ICgypl. 

870 j Death of Bukhari, chief collector of Traditions. 


909 ! Foundation of the E'atimid dynasty in Africa. 

923 Di^ath of I'abari, cunimait historian. 

929 i Meccah pillaged by the Carmathians, who remove the Black Stone from the Ka'bah. 

932 i Defeat and death of the Caliph Muktadir ; virtual fall of the Caliphate. 

<>33 Foundation of tin; Ikhshuii dynasty in Egypt. 

945 Entry of Baghdad by Muizz al-daulah, first Biiwaihid ruler. 

9C5 I Death of Mntanabbi, chief Arabic poet. 

qOq j Conquest of Egypt by the I'nliiiiids, who found Cairo. 

1001-1024 I Indian campaigns of Mahmud Ghaziiewi. 

1010 The Eatiinid Caliph Hakim d<‘Stroys tin* Church of the Holy Se[)ul< lire. 

1021 I I'oiindation of tin; Najaliid dynasty at Zabid. 

1037 j Death of Avicenna, philosopher and physician. 

: Sulaihi dynasty at San'a. 

1055 I Entry of Baghdad by Tughril Beg, first Seljiik Sultan. 

1096 I Comnieiicenicnt of Crusades. 

1098 I Hamdaiiid dynasty at San’a. 

1099 I Capture of Jerusalem by Crusaders. 

1159 Mahdid dynasty at Zabid. 

ri7i TenninatioM of Fatiniid rule in Egypt ; coinmenceinent of Ayynbids. 

1187 Battle of Hattin heading to recovery of JiTiisalem. 

1220 I Devastation of Easterp provinces bv ('hinghiz Khan. 

1229 RasuUd dynasty in Yein<’n. 

1250 Commencement of Mamliik rule in Egypt. 

1258 Baghdad taken by Hulagu ; end of Abbasitl Caliphati* in the East. 

1260 Defirat of the Mongols by Kotuz at Aiii Jalui. 

1270 Last Crusade. 

1291 Termination of the Crusaders' occupation of Syria. 


1446 ' Commencement of Tahirid rule in South Arabia. 

1517 Mamluke conquest of South Arabia, followed by Ottoman ot^cupation. 
1633 Ottomans driven from South Arabia. 

1760 Rise of Wahhabis, reformers of Islam. 

1803 Meccah taken by Wahhabis. 

1 8 12 Meccah recovered by Ottomans. 

1818 Diraiyyah, Wahhabi capital, taken by Ibrahim Pasha 
1839 ! Th(; English occupy Aden. 

1872 San'a recovered by Ottomans. 


WESTERN ISLAM. 

756 I Ummayad empire founded in Spain by Abd al-Rahman. 

788 Foundation of Idrisi dynasty in Africa. 

800 I Foundation of Aghlabite dynasty in Africa. 

831 i Conquest of Sicily. 

902 Invasion of Italy by Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab, 

909 i Fall of the Aghlabites ; e«tabUshment of Falimids. 

972 Commenwmient of Zairid dynasty in Tunis. 

1016 ! Fall of the Umayyads in Spain. The Idrisid All Ilui Haniud proclaimed in Cordova, 

1068 Morocco founded by the Al-moravids. 

1091 Cordova taken by the Al-moravids. 

1147 i The Al-mohades take Morocco and become supreme in Africa and Spain. 

1269 Morocco taken by the Merinids ; fall of the Al-mohades. 

1492 ( Termination of Moslem rule in Spain. 

1515 ! Turkish invasion of Algiers. 

1573 i The Turks occupy Tunis. 

1830 t The French occupy Algiers. 

1881 Tunisia is made a French protectorate. 
igi2 The Italians seize Tripoli. 


B.C. 

854 

800-640 

490 

40Q 

169 

24 

A.D. 

9-39 

106 

201 

2 75“.'>2 5 
350 
523 
.•571 


622 

624 

629 

632 

635 

641 

649 

636 
60 1 
670 
680 
711 
717 
732 
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ARAB LIFE. 


The Arab tenta, which are erctremely litht and durable, conaiat of two compartmenta. The women'a ia cloacd. whilat the men’a part 
opena on the ahady aide to allow of free acceaa. The tenta are of woven camel hair. 


CHAPTER XVlIl 

THE ARABS. By PROFESSOR I). S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt. 

The peninsula of Arabia, both in ancient and modern times, has been among the least explored portions 
of the globe. This is largely due to the few facilities which it affords for either external or internal com- 
munication. It has no navigable rivcTs ; tliere are few harbours on its coasts, and a third or more of 
the vast region which it comprises is desert. Continuous records of its history commence with the rise 
of Islam in the seventh century of our era ; for earlier periods we have to trust to casual notices in the 
literatures of otlier nations or to inscriptions, which are found in great numbers in South Arabia, but 
from their nature would be better calculated to illustrate records than to serve as a source of history. 

I'he name Arab, whereby its inhabitants call themselves and are called by others, is found in an 
Assyrian inscription of the ninth century n.c., in which one Gindibu the Arab is a member of a con- 
federacy which defies Shalmana.ssar II. In the following century it appears in the Odyssey in the form 
Eremboi. In the Hebrew Bible it is interpreted either as denizens of the desert or as mixed throng. 

The nature of the country favoured the formation of independent states or communities, many of 
whose names are preserved, and whose language, so far as it is known from inscriptions, displays con- 
siderable variety both of dialect and script. The most important of these states in pre-Christian times 
appears to have been Saba, whose chiefs had their capital in Marib of Yemen, and for many centuries 
dominated a large portion of the peninsula. They derived their wealth and power very largely from 
the trade in incense, which the ancient cults constantly required. A familiar Biblical story makes 
their queen pay a visit to King Solomon, attracted by the fame of his wisdom and the splendour 
of his court. 

In the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. Arabia was invaded by Assyrian forces, and the greater 
part of the peninsula, including the realm of Saba, made tributary to the great Eastern power. The 
heirs of that power seem to have inherited the suzerainty, and in the Greek accounts of the Persian 
expeditions against Hellas the Arabs figure among the invading forces. The success of Athens in repel- 
ling that invasion and the consequent rise of an Athenian empire was not without its effect on Arabia ; 
a quantity pf Sabaean coins found at San'a, the modern capital of Yemen, exhibit the owl, being evidently 
imitations of the Attic coinage. 
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It is not probable that the internal condition of the peninsula was profoundly affected by the Assyri^m 
invasions. The difficulty of communication which has been noticed has secured the inhabitants of 
Arabia a high degree of independence in times for which we have trustworthy records ; and this is likely 
to have been the case in ages for which we have not the like. The break-up of the Persian empire by 
Alexander doubtless, however, led to the recovery of more complete independence by the Arabian 
potentates, who, at any rate in the south-western regions, attained to a high degree of civilization, and 
were supposed by the Romans to be possessed of fabulous wealth. They built many fortresses, and one 
of their irrigation works, the Dam of Marib, became famous in legend. 

Light first breaks on Arabia in the Graeco-Roman geography, of which the chief monuments are 
of the first century a.d. Their source of information was mainly the record of the expedition under- 
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THE DAM OF MARIB. 

Thi» famous dam with its sluices was the work of the Prince, Itamara Sabai. Marib or Mariaba. the capital of the Sabaeans or people 
of Yemen, was abandoned by the Yemenite tribes at the bursting of the dam. The great dyUe was restored in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. The ruins recall to mind the restored tanks at Aden. 

taken by order of Augustus in the year 24 n.c. for the conquest of South Arabia, the commander being 
Aelius Gallus. Arabia was at that time supposed to be a land of vast wealth, possessed of a formid- 
able sea-power. The commander commenced by building battleships, which he presently discovered 
to be useless. He landed his troops at a haven called Leuke Rome, and marched inland, and then south- 
ward, doubtless with the view of reaching the Sabaean capital ; the name of the place which he ulti- 
mately reached is differently given, but it was “ nine days’ march from Najran,” which is known ; by 
this time his forces had been reduced to a fraction of their original number by the unforeseen hardships 
which they had undergone. The relics retraced in sixty days the path which they had taken six months 
to traverse. The contemporary record of this unfortunate expedition exhibits Arabia somewhat as 
modern travellers represent it ; the country, so far as it is inhabited, is in the possession of tribes ; the 
invader meets with little organized opposition, and, indeed, brands the Arabs as poor fighters ; but 

81 
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1 hey arc well able to harass the foe, ami to utilize his unfamiliarity with the country and its con- 
ditions. Some of the names recorded can be identified in inscriptions, and some few are preserved to 
this day ; but the invaders were unable to obtain any account of the peninsula which could be described 
as (ixJiaustive or systematic. 

I'or the next six centuries our information is still casual. North Arabia was incorporated in the 
Roman empire, and when that empire became Christian the new religion spread among the northern 
tribes, and even obtained rcpre.sentation in the south ; what is more noticeable is that Judaism also 
obtained a footing, and is supposed for a time to have been supreme in Yemen. If the Moslem 
authorities are to be believed, thes(‘ Jewish rulers started a persecution of Christians, who demanded help 
from their co-religionists in Abyssinia ; this was given, and the Abyssinians founded a dynasty in South 
Arabia, which in its turn became oppressive, and led to a d(;mand for help from the Persian empire, 
then under Sassanian rule. A revolt assisted by the Persians brought about the overthrow of the 
Abyssinian dynasty, and the incorporation of South Arabia as a Persian province. 



The Arab conqueaU apread rapidly during and after thr life of Mohammed. Different dynaatiea were founded which embraced Weatern 
Aaia, Northern Africa, and Southern Spain. Thr Moora were expelled from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century. 

It would seem that in spite of the othcial recognition of Judaism and Christianity in parts of Arabia, 
they had been embraced only by isolated tribes ; the greater number had remained pagan, and their 
sanctuaries had been left undisturbed. Only vague accounts have reached us of their religions; they 
are ordinarily credited with the worship of actual stones, and this practice has survived in Islam itself. 
The archfeologists have preserved a few names, and the inscriptions furnish us with some more ; but we 
know^ nothing of either their mythology or theology. Certain sanctuaries were of special celebrity, and 
these were periodically visited. At the daw'n of Islam w'e are told that it was the practice to hold a yearly 
truce of God for four months, to enable pilgrimage to be made with safety to the temple of Meccah. 
Islam, though it abolished the truce, retained the pilgrimage, and with it a number of ancient and weird 
rites to wiiich it assigned new meanings ; the old meanings have been forgotten, though at times they 
can be plausibly conjectured. This temple may be identical with one known to the Greeks in pre- 
Islamic times as Makoraba ; but this identification is not quite certain, since that word probably means 
merely place of worship, and the older name of Meccah appears to have been Bakkah, which may be the 
Egyptian for xity. The tradition makes the god of this sanctuary Allah, a word which meets us in other 
Semitic languages besides Arabic for God, It is conceivable that this was not a name, but a title, just 
as Athene was called in Athens the goddess. One tradition implies that the name of the deity was Hubal, 






BREAD MAKING. 

Bedouin women baking cakes of bread on a convex iron pan which 
is placed over the hre. The red locust when dried is ground to a fine 
flour, and this is considered more nourishing than barley. 


CHURNING. 

A Bedouin and his wife churning in the shelter of their tent, 
When the camels’ milk is sour it is churned into hard balls, which are 
afterwards compressed until all moisture is extracted, 



A FALCONER, COFFEE DRINKING 

Wealthy Bedouins keep falcons to use with greyhounds for hunt- Coflee is roasted immediately before using. It is always prepared 

ing. The hawks are of various kinds, the larger variety being employed by the host. Only half a cup is handed to each guest, as a full cup 
for bunting gazelles, and the smaller for birds. conveys a hint to depart after it is drunk. 
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who is also know^n from North Arabian 
inscriptions. With this deity others, 
chiefly it would seem of the female 
sex, were " associated,” receiving, we 
are told, greater honours. At some 
time in the sixth century an attempt 
seems to have been made to suppress 
this sanctuary, an Abyssinian force 
having invaded the country for this 
purpose, bringing with them an ele- 
phant. According to the tradition, 
the (‘xpeditiori was frustrated by a 
miracle, and the reputation of the 
sanctuary with its guardians enor- 
mously enhanc(*d. 

This event is so thickly wrapped 
in fable that the facts cannot be 
enLK’leal(‘(l. It is probable, howevcT, 
that the supposc’d divine intervention 
in fa\’()ur of this sanctuary commenced 
the religious mov(‘ment wliich cul- 
niinat(“(l in the establishment of 
Islam in the following century. 
Somewhat similarly the miraculous 
])r(‘S('rvati()n of the Temple of Jeru- 
sah'in from Sennacherib has been 
thought to account for the triumph 
of Jewish monotlu'ism, and so ulti- 
matel\’ for tin* rise of Christianity. 
The precursors of Mohammed, s()mt‘ 
tew of whom are known to the tradi- 
tion, appear. howevtT, in the light 
of Christian inquirers rather than in 
that of reformers of tlie national 
cult. 

With the rise of the Prophet Mo- 
lui mined a nvw era commenced in 
the history of the Arabs. This extra- 


ordinary man, whose career b(*gan at Mcccah and ('ndt'd at Mcdinah, appears to have gathen'd 
from intercourse with Jews and Christians a notion of prophecy somewhat different from that which 
those communities associate with it, yet in some ways corresponding therewith. A prophet was, he 
thought, a person employed by the Divine Being as a channel for the communication of commands. 
Like the modern medium, he regarded himself as a passive recipient of these communications ; he had 
no hand whate' in their composition. They consisted largely in religious dogma, the substitution of 
absolute monotheism for the polytheism and fetish-worship which had prevailed from time immemorial 
in Arabia ; but, so intimate was the connection of religion with politics, the person who claimed the 
privilege of delivering these messages thereby also claimed to be dictator of the community, and supersede 
all other authority. Mohammed seems to have been sufticiently conscious of the import of his claim to 
see the necessity of secrecy in starting his mission ; with great skill he won the adherence of persons on 
whose ability and loyalty he could count. When persecution arose, he secured a refuge for the feebler 
among his adherents in the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, while obtaining protection for himself from 
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the head of his clan. The record which we possess of his career in Meccali is x ague and untrustworthy, 
and could only be made clear and intelligible by the discovery of contemporary records, which 
there is no chance of our ever procuring. It would seem, however, tliat a singular chance or 
providence furnished him with an opportunity for compassing his ends. At the city of Yathrib, 
ever since known as the Medinah, or “ city ” of the prophet, civil war had been raging, into 
which a Jewish tribe resident there had been forced ; and a x’ictory won l)y their aid was probably 
attributed to the Jewish Deity. Since Mohammed claimt'd to l)e the prophet of tliis deity, the 
defeated party were anxious to enlist his aid ; he received and accepted an invitation to Medinah, 
but on condition of being entrusted with dictatorial power. His migration to this j)lace, whither he 
first dispatched his followers, was not accomplished, we are told, without an attempt on his life on the 
part of his Meccan enemies ; but the flight was successfully accomplished, and the year wherein it look 
place is the era of Islam, the name given by him to his system. 

Once established as a sovereign, Mohammed endeavoured to unite the various elements in his city, 
including the Jews ; these, however, he presently found it impossible to conciliate, and therefore deter- 


mined to destroy. His next care 
was to train and discipline an 
army, to be directed in tlie first 
place against Meccah ; and after a 
series of struggles lie succeeded in 
taking this place in the year 8, and 
th(^ subjection of all Arabia followc'd 
speedily. When he died, in tlie 
year ii, he was succeeded by his 
most constant companion and ad- 
viser, Abu Bakr, whose first duty 
was to quell risings in the peninsula, 
while planning conquests outside 
Arabia. After a reign of less tliari 
two years he left the sovereignty 
to the Prophet’s other faithful 
friend, the energetic Omar, whose 
forces overran, and indei'd per- 
manently subjected, Syria, Kgyjit 
and Persia. The general principle 
of the Prophet had been that all 
mankind should be summoned to 
accept Islam ; in case of rejection, 
pagans were to be exterminated, 
but Jews and Christians were to 
be allowed the alternative of 
paying tribute, and to these com- 
munities that of the Mazdians was 
added. Since in theory converts 
were placed on equal terms with 
the conquerors, the temptation to 
join the Moslem community was 
very great, and the numbers of 
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that community began to swell at 
an astounding rate. 

No eastern nation^seems ever 
to have developed any political 


CRUSADERS STORMING THE CITY OF TYRE. 

The ueve of Tyre w«s commenced in February. 1124. The inhabitanu, who were 
rich and proaperoua. maintained their ancient reputation for commerce rather than warfare, 
and the garriaon waa drawn from Egyptiana and Damaacenea. The city aurrendered on 
June 25th, after a alege of more than four month*, and ita capture marked the zenith of 
the Cruaadera' power. 
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system except absolute despotism, and this has a tendency to be hereditary. The Prophet, in spite 
of his numerous marriages, left no son, but only one daughter, Fatimah, married to his cousin, Ali, 
a valiant warrior, but politically inconif)eteiit. If his adherents are to be believed, at the death of 
the Prophet he was deprived of the succession by some discreditable intrigues, and this proceeding 
had .some remarkable effects on the future history of I.slam. 

On the one hand, the Prophet's immcjdiate successors were men thoroughly familiar with his 
plans, scarcely less competent and scarcely less trusted than himself. It was doubtless owing to their 
control of affairs that Islam did not, like many similar movements, collapse with the founder’s death. 
On the other hand, an elective despotism is not a form of government which is capable of permanence, 
and the Prophet had left his followers no guidance for the choice of a sovereign. When his second 
successor was assassinated, one of his earliest followers was acclaimed sovereign, though a man of no 
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MOHAMMED. 


Eiorn A.D. 570 of poor but dlatinffuUbed parent* of the Koreisb tribe. Mohammed in his youth herded sheep. When forty years of are 
an angel appeared to him in a vision saying. " Oh t Mohammed, of a verity thou art the Prophet of God and 1 am His Angel Gabriel ! " 
He is said to have died by poison in 632. 


great competence, but distinguished as having married successively two of the Prophet’s daughters. 
The assassin was a private individual, and no political importance was attached to the murder. The 
third successor was murdered by an organized party, who besieged him in his capital Medinah, and 
after killing the sovereign, plundered the treasury. Ali, whose wife had long been dead, committed 
the grave error of accepting the sovereignty from these assassins, whom therefore he could neither 
acknowledge nor disown. The able governor of Syria, who was of kin to the murdered sovereign, dis- 
covered a text in the Koran which not only gave the kinsman the right to avenge the dead, but, in 
general, gave him authority,'' which he interpreted as authority over the whole community ; he therefore, 
aided by Ali’s many enemies, defied the new sovereign, who found himself at the start involved in civil 
war. An almost immediate result was the transference of the political centre of Islam from Arabia. 
The govempr of Syria, Mu'awiyah, relied on the Moslems of Syria, whereas Ali found supporters in 
Mesopotamia. After the first campaign Ali consented to submit his claims to arbitration, and though 
he apparently declined to abide by the award, he thereby gave offence to his original supporters, by one 
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THE MURDER OF THE THIRD SUCCESSOR OF MOHAMMED. 

In contidering the question of their government the Arabs recognised no compromise between entire liberty and autocratic rule. Under 
the successors of Mohammed the Caliphate took shape as an absolute monarchy, and it was assumed by all that the Caliphs would strictly 
adhere to the religious laws laid down by the Prophet. But the growing worldliness of Islam under the rule of the profligate Othman 
brought about his assassination in 656 by Mohammed, son of Abu Bakr. Othman was the son>in>law of Mohammed. 
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of whom he was presently 
assassinated. His rival, 
Mu'awiyah, was then supreme 
in the Islamic world, of which 
he made Damascus the capital. 
He proved himself a ruler of 
extraordinary competence, and 
with his death and the succes- 
sion of his son the hereditary 
principle became definitely es- 
tablished in the Islamic mon- 
archy. It was not, however, 
forgotten that he was the son 
of Mohammed's most persistent 
opponent, and there was an 
obvious incongruity about this 
family inheriting Mohammed's 
throne. 

The Umayyads, as this dy- 
nasty is called, after a supposed 
ancestor Umayyah, furnished 
Islam with sovereigns for close 
on a century, during which the 
tide of Islamic conquest con- 
tinued with few checks. From 
Egypt it spread westward, en- 
gulfing all North Africa, whence 
it spread to Spain, thence 
tlireatening the rest of southern 
Europe ; just as the Umayyad 
dynasty was nearing its close, 
this advance was stopped by 
the victory of Charles Martel 
at Tours. Eastwards the wave 
ol Islam lap})ed India and even CJiina. While their armies were thus achieving great successes abroad, 
tile Uma\'vad jrrinces were suflering from constant risings nearer home. 

When th(‘ hen'ditary principle had once been established, it seemed evident to many that the 
iK'ir t() ll.e (hn.nc slioulcl be a member of the founder’s family; and though his elder grandson 
sold his claims to tlie first of the Umayyad sovi^rcigns, the younger brother headed a revolt after 
that sovereign s death, and owing to the too energetic measures of the governor cliarged to quell 
this rebellion, lost his life. The slaughter of a grandson of the Prophet by professed followers of the 
Prophet shocked the Moslem world beyond endurance ; nor is the outrage forgotten to this day. 
Although the Umayyad Abd al-Malik was able to restore order for a time, risings headed by members 
of the 1 ropliet s family continued ; and others were led by persons who disapproved of the hereditary 
system altogether, and wished a return to the older elective method. But even those who believed in 
the hereditary principle were divided : some supposing that inheritance should go in the female line, and 
so recognizing the claims of descendants of the Prophet’s daughter and her husband Ali ; whereas others 
held that failing a son the inheritance reverted to the grandfather’s representative, who was in this 
case determined by the maxim that there was no inheritance between persons of different religions. 
The Prophet, according to the records, had one believing uncle, Abbas, who had heirs, one of whom] 
according to this view, was the Prophet’s legal successor. Since there was an accepted tradition that 
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A READING FROM THE KORAN. 

Thr Korun, thr »«crrd book of M«h«mmccliint, w«« written about 610 A.D. by Mohammed, 
who declared it had been revealed to him by the Angel Gabriel. It« aim wa» to unite all 
creed, in the wor.hip of one God. "There i. only one God. and Mohammed i. Hi. Prophet ” 
The book con.iNtK of 6.000 ver.e. divided into 114 .ection.. 
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All’s father, who was also an uncle of the Prophet, in spite of his having brought up and protected the 
latter, had died unbelieving, Ali could not inherit on this principle ; yet there were those who were pre- 
pared to recognize the claims of Ali’s descendants by other wives than the Prophet’s daughter. On the 
whole, the province of Persia, where Ali had established a metropolis of Islam, favoured his descendants, 
and in that country a sort of cult of Ali arose, at times going to the extent of actually deifying him, and 
setting him above the Prophet. These various factions seem to have worked together for the overthrow 
of the Umayyads ; and in the first third of the second century of Islam tliey were organized by a man 
of genius, Abu Muslim of Khorasan, who defeated the Umayyad sovereign, and set up a descendant of 
Abbas in his place. Apparently it was at first intended that the descendants of the uncle and the 
daughter of the Prophet should occupy the throne by turns. The arrangement, however, as was natural, 
fell through, and the descendants of the Prophet were as fiercely pcTsecuted under the second dynasty 
as under the first. 

The Abbasids speedily saw the wisdom of transferring the seat of governm(‘nt from Syria to a new 
metropolis on the Tigris, which was built by the second Abbasid, Mansur, who called it The City of Peace, 
but more ordinarily was known by an old(‘r local name, Baghdad. For over five hundred years the 
Abbasid dynasty reigned over, or ruled, the Islamic world from Baghdad, during that period also 
the headquarters of the learning, which now began to thrive with something like tropical exuberance. 
Whereas during the first century of Islam literary effort had been confined to ballad-poetry, the founda- 
tion of Baghdad either led to, or coincided with, the rise of a very varied literature, which the introduction 
of paper from the Far East gn^atly encouraged. The earliest literary enterprises consisted in the collec- 
tion of legal precedents out of the Prophet’s life, and the arrangement of these in cat(^gories. Meanwhile 
the world of Islam had somehow learned the high value of the ancient Greek sciemee and philosophy. 
Translations of these, not ordinarily directly from the Greek, but from intermediate wSyriac versions, 
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CRUSADERS IN PALESTINE. 

TKe artiat aecma to Have had in renrtembrance the atroncly ronnantic aide of the Cruaadea. Bealde the Jordan Cruaadara are aeen 
dflnkinc from acallop-ahella beneath a torrid aun. In the foreground aita a figure cloaked aa a pilgrim, with the pilgrim'a acallop^aheU and 
bottle typifying a pilgrimage in a barren land, being aymbolic of the feeling of renunciation entertained by the true Cruaader towarda life. 
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were organized by early sovereigns of the Abbasid dynasty, and the Arabs began to speculate on these 
subjects themselves. Under tlie influence of the Aristotelian logic and metaphysics a dogmatic theology 
arose, the result of lengthy controversy, wherein not a little free-thought had been involved. The works 
of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 980 1037, finally formed a classical exposition in Arabic of Greek philosophy, 
mathematics and medicine ; translated into Latin, his treatise on the last of these subjects, called the 
'' Canon Mediciiife," was highly appreciated in Europe. Meanwhile the introduction of what we call 
the Arabic numerals from India, with the principle of local value, had facilitated mathematical inquiry, 


and invention 
went on rapidly ; 
the importance 
assign (‘d to astro- 
logy caused sove- 
reigns to found 
observato r i e s 
and endow the 
s t u (1 y . The 
works of Al- 
beruni, a contem- 
porary of Avi- 
C(?nna, exhibit 
extra o rdinary 
keenness, not 
only in tliese 
subj(^cts, but in 
geographical and 
arclaeological re- 
search. Yet 
probably the 
authors of whom 
tlu' Arabs should 
be proudest are 
their historians, 
who for the whole 
of this period 
have left copious 
and trustworthy 
chronicles. 

In the matter 
of art the Mos- 
lems were greatly 
hampered b y 
their religion. 
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A TYPICAL ARAB 

The Arab, who cloime deecent from Uhmoel, ie of medium height, slow and graceful 
in hie movements, and dignified in bearing. His features are aquiline, his hair and eyes 
black, and his complexion varying shades of brown. There is no race more hospitable. 


wliich forbade 
the plastic and 
discouraged the 
pictorial arts. 
There was no- 
thing, however, 
to prevent their 
developing the 
taste for archi* 
t e c t u r e , and 
great buildings 
began to arise, 
the Umayyacl 
Caliph Walid I. 
( 7 (> 5 - 7 i 5 ) being 
the first to in- 
dulge this taste 
on a considerable 
scale. Moslem 
architecture de- 
veloped some- 
what differently 
in the various 
provinces ; some 
f a i rl y early 
monuments of 
it remain in 
Egypt, where 
the Pharos, or 
light - house, is 
thought to have 
suggested the 
design of the 
Minaret, which 
literally means 


the same, but is achially employed for the mosque-tower whence criers utter the call to prayer. The 
characteristic of the Arab '' style is complexity produced by geometrical involutions, sometimes distinct, 
sometimes mixed. An ornament greatly favoured in the Egyptian mosque is the stalactite, which has 
been shown to be a complicated geometrical figure rather than a form of sculpture. In lieu of decoration 
by figures of animals, etc., ornamental writing was developed to a degree probably unknown to other 
systems, the matter written being either texts of the sacred volume or names of Islamic heroes. 

During the Abbasid period both the office of Caliph (successor to the Prophet) and the empire itself 
underwent munerous vicissitudes. The deposed Umayyads found a refuge in Spain, where they ulti- 
mately established a rival Caliphate, and this province was permanently detached from the Eastern 
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J*hotn hft (Icn. lU'vlnuH [Fr>itn M o//r/c'/v Tfo/7</.” 

THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA. 

The exterior of the Aihambrn belies the interior; it i* severe. forbiddinK-loolting and massive. It is nevertheless the 

masterpiece of Arab architecture. 

empire. With Spain wtint North Africa, where, as will he seen, various dynasties arose ; but Egypt 
was not permanently deta('hed from the Caliphate of Baghdad until the last third of the fourtli c(*ntury 
of Islam, when a dynasty, professedly descended from the l*roy)h(‘t’s daughter, which had been founded 
by sectarian adventurers in North Africa, succeeded in wn!sting that country from the Eastern emp)ire, 
and established a rival Calif)hate with the new city Cairo for metropolis. This power contested with 
tlie eastcTii Calipliate IIk* possession of Syria and Arabia, and for a very brief period otrf^ned a footing 
in Baghdad itsc'lf. It W'as finally ovtirthrown by Saladin, and its possessions reincorj)orated in the 
Caliphati! of Baghdad, which was then nejiring its fall. 

A Moslem political |)hiloso|)her (’ndeavoured to find a mathematical law regulating the duration of 
dynasties, and arriv('d at the conclusion that they lasted one liundrc'd and twenty years, or thrcic genera- 
tions. It is not easy to harmonize the facts with these exact figures, but in the main Ibn Khaldun’s 
calculation is accurate', 'riie dynasties were* all founded by talc'iited adventurers, who could not bequeath 
their talents to their succ'c'ssors. 'Fhe Caliphate of Baghdad lastc'd nominally for ovc^r five centuries, 
but the power of the Caliph bc'gan to decline' after the first cc'ntury, and for the greatc'r part of the time 
he was nominal rathc'r than real sovcTcign. His othce had indecnl \ ery little analogy with the Papacy, to 
which it has been ('omparc'd ; it was very much more like that of a limited monarch whose function it is 
to lend his authority to acts for which lie is not himself resyionsilde. Only under the Caliphate theux* 
was always an absolute' monarc h, whether holding the title Caliph or some other. The most famous of 



PMot bfjJ [ne Photochrom Co, Lid. 

THE INTERIOR OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


TKe Alhambr« wax built between 1246 and 1354. and the beautiful interior decoration«*are attributed to Yusef 1. Example* of exquisite 
ta*t«t and patient invenuity were disfigured by successive alterations soon after the expulsion of the Moors in 1492, but the palace still is 
gttflMrlglntly beautiful as an example of Moorish art From the left the views are the. Hall of the Two Sisters, the Court of Liens, and 
the Mirador Dc Lindarafa. 
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these Caliphs is doubtless Harun al-Rashid (786-809), who entered into diplomatic relations with Charle- 
magne ; the court of Baghdad in his day reached its zenith of wealth and splendour. He attempted to 
divide his empire at his death between two sons ; the usual dissensions arose, in the course of which 
Baghdad was taken by the more competent younger son. He was compelled, however, to reward the 
general who had won him the victory by the gift of a semi-independent principality ; and the empire 
presently split up owing to the recognition by the sovereign of dynasties which arose in the various 


provinces, whose heads paid tribute to the 
authority in Baghdad, but otherwise ruled 
as independent monarchs. On the otlier 
hand, experience showed the Caliplis the 
need for a foreign bodyguard, and for this 
purpose troops drawn from Turkestan proved 
the most efficient. We possess an elaborate 
panegyric on the Turkish soldier dating from 
the first half of the third Islamic century. 
The captains of this guard speedily learned 
that they possessed a power enabling them 
to hold the Caliph himself in subjection ; 
and as early as 861 one* of them put the 
Caliph Mutawakkil to ch^ath and installed his 
son, the parricide Miintasir. The power of 
appointing and deposing the Caliph thus fell 
into their hands ; and since the greed of 
this soldiery knew no bounds, extortion of 
various sorts had to be employed in order 
to gratify it. 'Fhe vizi(‘r, who was also 
chancellor of the exchequer, was perp(dually 
changed, the ambitious holding out hopes of 
furnishing larger and larg(‘r sums, owing to 
the employment of that most wasteful of 
all forms of finance, farming the revenue. 
Since the injury ultimately fell on the cul- 
tivators, there was everywhere much dis- 
content, and as warfare was still rondiu:ted 
with primitive weapons, men with a tahmt 
for organization easily got together bodies 
of troops with which they could bid the 
authorities defiance. 

The event which led to the collapse of 
the Caliphs’ power was a dispute between 
the Caliph Muktadir and his general Mu’nis, 
who led his troops against those of the 
Caliph and defeated them ; during the 
operations the Caliph was killed. Though 
the substitute appointed by the victorious 
general found the means to arrest and 
execute the latter, the Caliphate never re- 
covered from the shock ; and in 945 an 
adventurer of the Buwaihid family installed 
himself in Baghdad with the title prince of 
princes, exercising monarchical power, which 



In Moslem countries the sovereign has absolute control over the lives 
and possessions ol his sublects. Writers of ronruince represent the Sultans 
as having always in readiness a mat and an executioner, the former serving 
the purpose of the block. The most ordinary form of punishment used to 
be decapitation, which the illustration represents. 
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he professed to derive 
from the Calipfi. The 
conq ucror s family pre- 
sently established them- 
selves in various pro- 
vinces of the eastern 
portion of the empire, 
and were soon involved 
in internecine struggles. 
Meanwhile, in the further 
East another semi-inde- 
pendent state was partly 
carved out of the terri- 
tory of the Caliplis, partly 
created by conque^st of 
Afghanistan and India. 




lUwtu hf/} IT/m Photochvom Co. Ltd. 

CORDOVA CATHEDRAL. 

Tli« motquc of Cordova, now a cathedral, waa founded by 
Abd al'Rahman I. <756-788). It waa the lariieat aacrrd building 
of lalam in exiatence after the Kaaba at Mecca. 


In the fifth century 
of Islam the Buwaihids 
were displaced byXurkish 
adventurers, called the 
Seljuks, one of whom 
entered Baghdad in 1055, 
where he received the 
title Sultan. Various 
princes of this family 
were established through- 
out the empire, which 
in tlieir time began to 
suffer seriously from the 
Crusaders, who for a time 
wrested from the Moslems 
Syria and the adjoining 


Mt'sopotamia. This movement, fraught with great consequences to Europe, both for good and evil, 
but destined to have little permantuit effect on the East, was brought about by the sufferings of tlie 
Oriental Christians, and still more by the difficulties placed in the way of pilgrims, which culminated 
during the rule of Hakim, Fatimid Caliph of Egypt (996-'io2o), somtdimes called the Caligula of the 
East, who issued a general order for the destruction of churclu^s, but scarcely diminished when Palestine 
passed into Seljuk hands. Peter tin; Hermit, who had made the pilgrimage in 1094, was authorized by 
Pope Urban II. to preach a crusade throughout Latin Europe ; and the co-operation of the Byzantine 
emperor was obtained. For a pt‘riod of nearly two hundred years expeditions were made, wherein 
kings (such as our Richard I.) took part, followed by nobles, religious fanatics and common adven- 
turers, aiming at the nnovcTy to Christendom in the first place of the Holy Land, but also of the 

other countries 




A DOORWAY IN CORDOVA CATHEDRAL. 
Thu beautiful decorated arch of one of the shrines 
in the '* mesquita " is the moot perfect example of the 
Byxqntlne mosaic-worker's art in transparent mosaic. 


winch had been 
wrested from it 
by Islam. The 
last CriLsadtT 
was Prince Ed- 
ward of Eng- 
land, son of 
Henry III., who 
started in 1272 
and returned in 
1274. Jerusa- 
lem itself was 
taken in 1099. 
and held by’ 
Christian prin- 
ces till 1187, 
when it was re- 
taken by Sala- 
din, a Kurdish 
chief, who re- 
established the 
power of the Ca- 
liphs of Bagh- 
dad in Egypt. 



[T/if t’hotochi'om Co. Ltd. 

THE MIHRAB. CORDOVA CATHEDRAL. 

The small tenth-century chapel, which was formerly 
the second prayer-shrine or Mihrab. is roofed with white 
marble and beautifully decorated with Bysantine mosaic. 




THE DAY AFTER A VICTORY AT THE ALHAMBRA. 

Thii 'painting by Benjamin Constant of the beautiful palace of the Alhambra at Granada in Spain depicta the triumphant return of 
Abu'Abdillah with hit Chriitian captives. This moat beautiful palace and fortress was founded by Mohammed I., about 1253, and 
Mohammed III., aurnamed Abu^Abdillah. completed the building and added a splendid mosque ornamented with exquisite mosaic work and 
marble. The fortress fell into the hands of the Spaniards in 1491-92, and with its fall there vanished the last remnant of the power 
of Islam in Spain. 
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In 1229 the Holy City was 
once more in the power 
of Christians, but in 1246 
they were again driven 
out. The Mamluke Sul- 
tans, who succeeded the 
dynasty founded by 
Saladin in Egypt, made 
it their business to oust 
the Christian invaders 
from Moslem territory, 
and the capture of Acn* 
in 1291 by one of these 
Sultans marked the close 
of this episode in the 
history of Euroju' and 
Asia. 



Thouvh pure in ilyle than the Courtyard of the Maidens, that 
of the Dollfl boaata of a running frieze of a new design, differing 
from the usual atalactUe motive. 


Towards the end of 
the sixth Islamic cen- 
tury a formidable enemy 
arose in the Mongols, 
who, under Ghengiz 
Khan, desolated the 
Eastern provinces of the 
empire in 1220 A.D., and 
put an end to the Cali- 
phate of Baghdad in 
1258. 

The period of the 
greatest prosperity en- 
joyed by Moslem Spain 
was the tenth century 
of our era, which pro- 
duced some remarkable 


rulers in the peninsula. 'Fhe first of these was the Umayyad Alxl al-Rahman III., who at his 
act ession in 912 found it in a statt‘ ajiproacliing anarchy. The most serious difficulty with which he 
had to deal was a revolt among tlu^ Islamized native population led l)y one Omar Ibn Hafson, an 
adventurer who (‘oiueiv'ed the idea of reclaiming Spain for the Spaniards. After some suc('esses, he 
abandoned Islam, but was not followed in this step by all his associates ; th(‘ loss of these allies was, 
howev('r, for a time ('ompensatcxl by assistance from disaffected Moslems, who incurred some odium by 
aiding a renegacU*. 

His cause jirospered under tlu‘ incapalile ruler who preceded Abd al-Kahman ; the latter succeeded 
in taking his fortresses successively, and when Ibn Hafson died, his dominion was little more than a 



I*/loto4 hy] 

THE ALCAZAR. SEVILLE. 

The beautiful ,Hall of the Ambaee*eior» which waa 


single fortress, 
which was siu- 
cessi\’ely defen- 
ded by his sons 
until 927, when 
the last of them 
c a p i t u I a ted ; 
these apostates 
from Islam were 
compelled to re- 
turn to the sys- 
tem which they 
had abandoned, 
though some, 
among them the 
daughter of Ibn 
Hafson, pre- 
ferred martyr- 
dom. Abd al- 
Rahman, how- 
ever, distin- 
guished himself 
throughout his 



the throne-room of Peter the Cruel. Here, too, Charlee 
V.* the moet powerful of ell Spanish mnnnrchs, wes 
iruirriecl. 


reign by good 
faith and gentle- 


Alcnxer or Moorish royal psUce was- begun at the end 
of the twelfth century. It is only surpassed by the 
Alhambra. 
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ness towards those whom he aimed at subduing, and by a series of successful campaigns reduced the 
various chieftains who maintained independent states within the peninsula ; and the taking of Toledo 
in 932 rendered him complete master of it. Before his death in 961 he had the satisfaction of 
receiving a visit from the Queen of Navarre at his capital Cordova, to implore help against Christian 
enemies. Tlie agent who had arranged this visit was a Jewish minister, who also employed in 
diplomacy his skill as a physician. 

Following the example of the ratimid chief, Abd al-Rahman took titles similar to those held by 
the sovereign of Baghdad, whom he also imitated in the adoption of a foreign bodyguard consisting 
chiefly of Europeans, called by the Arabs generally Sclavs,” or ” slaves.” Here, too, the institution 
was destined to injure the throne which it had been intended to maintain. Abd al-Rahman III.’s 
successor, Hakam II., had the merit of starting the literary and scientific movement which brought 
Spain into the forefront of Moslem learning, and reacted on Western Europe. He founded a vast 
library, whicli in his successor s time was weeded of all books suspected of unorthodox tendencies. 



Ft'on\ thf Benjamin Constant. 

THE LAST REBELS. 


The Mcene is in front of the gates of Morocco after the suppression of a rising. The Sultan, in company with his suite, is seen 
reviewing the spectacle of executed rebel chiefs. It is typical in the history of the autocratic rule of the Sultans of Morocco, and Isma'if 
(1672-1727), brother of Mohammed XIV., the founder of the Filali dynasty, was perhaps the most tyrannous of all. 

Hakam 11. s successor was an infant, whose authority was wielded by ministers, of whom one, Ibn Abi 
Amir, succeeded in usurping all power, which, however, he exercised with great ability. The career of 
this personage, who is said to have risen from a humble post by the exhibition of singular dexterity, 
aided by court favour, is of extraordinary interest. He is said to have commanded in fifty-two cam- 
paigns and never to have sustained a defeat. Shortly after his death in 1002 the peninsula was again 
plunged in internal and external troubles. 

The conquest of Spain was achieved before the end of the first Islamic century, and the country was 
at first ruled from the capital of the empire, which was then Damascus. With the fall of the Umayyads 
in the East, it speedily detached itself from the Caliphate, and for some centuries was ruled by a branch 
of the Umayyad family. Its fortunes were closely bound up with those of North African Islam, which 
by the beginning of the ninth century of our era had broken loose from Eastern control. The territorv 
was divided between independent chiefs, but the whole population was easily amenable to revivalist 
influence, and empires, based on such propaganda, were founded by the Fatimids, who afterwards 
conquered Egypt, the Almoravids, properly murabitun, ” devotees,” by whom Morocco was built in 
1068, and Almohads, properly muwahhidun, “ monotheists ” ; these latter empires were also supreme 


rr > 



DROPPING PAMPHLETS ON THE ARABS DURING THE ITALO-TURKISH WAR. 1911-1912. 

Apart Irom the treat advantage of aeropianet for acouting purpoaea, the italiana made uae of them to fly over the Turkieh llaea and 
circularize war newa adverae to the Turka amongat the Arab population of Tripoli. An Italian airman ia aeen dropping pamphleta printed in 
Arabic relating to the war, which aiao announce the bombardment of Beirut by the Italiana. 


in Spain, whence the Almohads 
were driven in 1235 after the 
battle of Las Navas. In 
1492 Ferdinand and Isabella 
put an end to Moslem rule in 
the peninsula. 

After the fall of Baghdad 
the political centre of Islam 
shifted to Cairo, where for 
about two hundred and fifty 
years a shadowy Caliphate 
was maintained. From Cairo 
it shifted to Constantinople, 
which, in 1453, became the 
capital of the Ottoman Sul- 
tans, who, owing to various 
circumstances, had inherited 
the Islamic empire of the 
East. Supremacy in that 
empire could not be complete 
without the possession of 
the sacred cities, Meccah and 
Medinah ; but though their possession has nominally meant the control of Arabia, the latter has rarely 
bet‘n effective. 

In the province Oman, on the south-east, the Kharijiks, the remains of the party who 
were responsible for the first civil war, found a refuge, where they have to this day maintained 
themselves apart from the main body of Islam ; and in the south-west province Yemen, the Arabia jelix 
of the ancients, a sect called the Zaidites have at times been able to maintain an independent kingdom ; 
they were ruled by their own sovereigns from 893-1300, and again from 1630-1872. The pacification of 
this region has in our time 
cost the Turks a vast amount 
of blood and treasure. In 
Central Arabia a sect called 
Wahhahites arose in the latter 
half of the eigliteentli century, 
and l)y 1807 they were su- 
preme in the peninsula. The 
recovery of the country to 
the Ottoman empire was 
undertaken by Muhammad 
Ali, founder of the Khedivial 
dynasty in Egypt, whose son 
Ibrahim Pasha stormed the 
metropolis of the sect, Diraiy- 
yali, in 1818. Though the 
sacred cities remained in Otto- 
man possession at the close 
of the campaign, the sect was 
not exterminated, and is still 
represented by two independ- 
ent principalities. 



*hotogi'aph by] [T/k* Afw^rican Cotony, Jurusalem 

ARAB WEAPONS. 

The Ar«b« enc««e their leather belt* in cloth or velvet, worked with told thread embroidery 
‘he curved datver ha* a broad *teel blade with atront central rib. a horn handle, and i 
^rved aheath of horn. 
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FIREARMS USED BY ARABS. 

The muaket* and pistol* of the Arab* are often of beautiful work, both barrel* and stock* 
being inlaid with silver. But much proht i* made by trader* dealing in old European weapon* 
with the native*. 



DATES OF AUSTRIAN HISTORY 


Dynasty. Date. Chief Events. 

B.C. 

From the Roman period to the 170 Istrla becomes a Roman province. 

Dynasty of Habenl^erR. 120 Illyria and Dalmatia conquered by the Romans. 

14 I Noriciim and l^annonia incorporated with the Roman F.mpirc. Vindobona, the present Vienna, foutuled. 

A.D. 

SQo Slavonic tribes settle in the southern provinces. 

75Q Prague is founded. 

71)1 Charlemagne starts his expt'dition against the Avars. 

79h Charlemagne erects between the rivers F.nns and Raab the East Mark, as a defence of his empire. This 
mark is the nucleus around which the present empire of Austria has been built. 

Oio The mark is destroyed by the Magyars. 

9S5 The mark is re<estahlished by the Emperor Otto I. 


The Rulers ol the House of 976 I The emperor entrusts the government of this mark to Leopold of Babenberg. 

Habenberg. 115b I Austria, which had extended east to the rivers Leitha and March, is raised by the Emperor Frederick I. 

I to the rank of a duchy. Its territory also enlarged by the district between the Fnns and the Inn. 
Vienna becomr«^ the capital. 

1192 Duke Leopold V., who had taken part in the Third Crusade, captures King Richard of England, who tries 
to pass incognito through Austria. 

X194 Vienna is enlarged and walled with the ransom of £40,000 paid by King Richard. 

124b Duke Frederick II. dies in battle against the Hungarians and the dynasty of Babenberg Imcomes extiticl. 

The Austrian Interregnum. 1253 i Ottokar, King of Bohemia, is idected Duke of Austria. 

1269 : Ottokar conquers Styria, and inherits Carlnthiu and Carniola. 

1273 Rudolph, Count of Habsbnrg, is elected German liinneror. 

1278 Rudolph (. f Habsburg defeats Ottokar in the Hattie of Marchfeld, near Vienna. Ottokar losw^s his life. 

1282 Rudol()h invj'sts his sons Albert and RudoU>b with the duchies of Austria, Styria and Carniola. Fstab- 

lishment of the Habsbnrg dynasty. 


From the establishment of the 1283 Alliert I. becomes sole ruler. He is the hrsl Habsburg on the throne of Austria. 

Habsburg Dynasty to Maxi- 1335 j Carinthia is added to Austria, 
milian I. 1348 The university of Prague is founded. 

1349 I The black death ravages Austria. 
i3b3 I Tyrol is added to Austria. 

*3b4 : The university of Craaiw is founded. 

1365 j The university of Vienna is foumled. Accession of Duke Albert III., who reigns over Austria. His 

I brother, ianqmld III., takes Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, Division into an Albertine and 

j Leopoldino branch. 

1382 Trieste places its<df under the prot«?ction of the Hous<* of Austria. 

13H6 Duke Leopold is killed in the Battle of Sempach, won by the Swiss. Independence of Switzerland secured. 

141? : John Huss, the Bohemian reformer, is burnt as a heretic. 

1440 ' The imperial library at Vienna is founded. 

1453 I The Emperor ITederick III. raises Austria to the rank of an archduchy, granting it powers of an indepen- 

dent state and extensive privileges. 

14 b3 ; All the possessions of the Hous<’ of Austria united again by Frederick II L, who was Duke o* Styria, 

1472 ; The Turks invade C.irinthia and Carniola. 

1477 1 Marriage of Maxim lian with Mary of Burgundy ; the House of Austria acquires in this way the Low 

Countri<‘s. 


The Consolidation of the Avis- 1493 I Accession of Maximilian I. 

trian Monarchy to the 'Fliirty . 1499 I The Peace ol Basel, by which the House of Austria loses all its ivossessions in Switzerland. 

Years’ War. 1500 ! The county of (iorz atlded to Austria. 

; ^5^3 I Tyrol enlarged as a result of a treaty with Bavaria. 

1512 1 The county f*f Gradisca added to Austria, 

1515 I A f>easant rebellion breaks out in Carniola. 

1519 I Accession of Ferdinand I. 

1526 I The Kingdom of Bohemia with Moravia an<l tlu' Kingdom of Hungary united with Austria. 

1529 J First Siege of Vienna by the Turks ; city heroically defended ; siege raised on Octolier 15th. 

1545 One of the most important Koniati Catholic Councils meets at Trent. 

1564 I Accession ot Maximilian II. 

1572 i Maximilian II. proclaims freedom of conscience in Austria. 

1576 I Accession of Rudolph II. 

1609 j Rudolph II. signs the “ Letter of Majesty,” whirh grants the Protestants of Bohemia their demands. 

1612 j A^'cession of Matthias II. 


The last Habsburgs to the ex- 1618 The Protestants of Bohemia revolt. The event known as the Defenestration of Prague occurs (May 23rd). 
tinction of the male line. Beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 

1619 j Accession of Ferdinand II. Count Thurn, the leader of the Bohemian Protestants, invades Austria and 

1 marches on V'icnna. 

1620 I The Battle of the White Mountain near Prague. The Protestants are defeated, Bohemia loses Ikt 

I independence. 

1637 ! Accession of Ferdinand III, 

1648 ! End of the Thirty Years’ War. The Peace of Westphalia is concluded. Alsace is ceded to France. 

1637 ; Accession of Leopold 1. 

16O4 The Austrians under Montecuculi inflict a crushing defeat on the Turks at St. Gothard on the river Raab. 

1683 Tie Turks besiege Vienna. The city is relieved by the great victory of Charles of Lorraine and John 

Sobieski, King of Poland (September 12th). 

1683 1 '.‘harles of Lorraine defeats the Turks at Esztergom (Gran). 

1697 ; Prince Eugene of Savoy gains against the Turks the crowning victory of Zenta. 

1699 i Peace of Carlovitz with Turkey, by which Croatia, Slavonia, Transylvania and Hungary, except the 

1 banat of Temesvar, are ceded to Austria. 

T701 ; Beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession. 

1705 j Accession of Joseph 1 . 

1708 Austria acquires the duchy of Mantua. 

1714 Treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt concluded, ending the War of Spanish Succession. Austria acquires 
! the Netherlands, Naples, Milan and Sardinia. Accession of Charles VI., the last male descendant 
I of the Habsburgs. 

1718 ! Treaty of Passarowitz with the Turks, by which the banat of Temesvar is added to Hungary. The 

i Quadruple Alliance formed between Austria, Great Britain, France and Holland. Charles Vl. issues 
the Pragmatic Sanction, which establishes the indivisibility of the Habsburg dominions and tecures 
the succession to the throne to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 

1736 : Francis, Duke of Lorraine, marries Maria Theresa. He exchanges Lorraine, which is ceded to France 

; for Tuscany. 



DATES OF AUSTRIAN mSTOKV— continued 


Dywabtv. I Date. Chief Evekts. 


A.D. 

Thr House of HEbsburg*I-or- 1740 AcceHMioii of Maria Theresa. Beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession. Frederick II. of 

raine. The period of Enlight- JTussia claims Silesia. 

I'tied Despotittii. 1741 Charles All^ert, Elector of Bavaria is proclaimed King of Bohemia. 

1742 i Charles Albert is elected German Emperor. The Habsburgs lose the imperial crown, but only for a short 
time. Treaty of Breslau, by which Austria cedes Silesia to Prussia. Frederick II. retires from the 
war, but only for a short time. 

1745 Francis of Lorraine, husband of Maria Theresa, is elected German F-iriperor ; the imperial crown returns 
to the new House of Austria, that of Habshurg-Lorraine. [to Spain. 

1 748 Treaty of Aix-la’Chapelle, ending the war of the Austrian Succession. Austria cedes Parma and Placentia 
i 7.'56 Beginning of the Seven Years* War. Treaty of Versailles, concluding an alliance between Austria and 
France. 

1757 The Austrians under Daun defeat Frederick II. of Prussia at Kolin (June i8th). Frederick defeats the 
Austrians at Leuthen (December 5tb). 

tjy) Austrians under Loudon defeat Frederick at Kunersdorf. [(Octobtsr 3rd». 

1760 Frederick gains the victory at Liegnitz (August 15th). Berlin is taken by Austrians and Russians 

i7b.3 End of the Seven Years’ War. Peace of llubertsburg signed. Prussia definitely gains Silesia. Muia 

Theresa suppresses the Inquisition in Austria, exiJels the Jesuits, and introduces many ecclesiastical 
reforms. She also introduces luany nu*asurcs improving the condition of the serfs. 
i7f»S Maria Tlu!resa makes her son, Joseph II., co-regent in the government of Atistria He is also elected 
1772 Austria gains Galicia by the first partition of Poland. [German Emperor. 

177*) Bukovina is ceded to Austria by Turkey. 

1770 Austria gains the district of tlie Inn. 

1780 Accession of Josepli II. He clos«?s many monasteries. 

1781 Joseph II. issues the Edict of Toleration, granting freedom of worship to the Lutherans, Calvinists and 

the Greek Catholics. He issues the edict ernanciiiating the serfs. 'J hese were the two great lasting 
reforms of his reign. 

1784 'file university of launberg is foundt^d. 

1780 Belgium rises in revolt against Austria. 

rhe Wars with Napoleon to the 1790 Aceession of Leopold II. 

Iicaty of Vienna. 1792 Accession of Eraneis II, Beginning of the long wars with Revolutionary France and Napoleon. 

Austrians <le|eated at Jetnappes by the French under Duttuniriez, 

1793 Ttumouriez deh'ated by the Austrians at Neerwinden. 

I7<jh Austria gains Wi-stern (ialicin by the third partition of Poland. 

1797 Bonaparte defeats the Austrians at Rivoli. 'I'reutv of Catnpo Formic with France, by which Austria 

loses Belgium, Milan and Mantua, and gains VVniice, Istria and Dalmatia. 

1800 Napoleon dehuits the Austrians at Marengo. Austrians defeated at Hohenlinden. 

1801 Treaty of Luneville. Beginning of the end of the Empire. 

1804 ITaiicis takes tlie title of Francis I., lanperor of Austria. 

1803 The FVeneh under Murat capture Vienna (November 14th), Napoleon gains the Buttle of Austerlitz 

(Df'ceinher ziid). Peace of Pn^ssburg. Austria lost^s Venice and Tyrol. 

1806 Dissolution of the German or Holy Roman Einpin;. Francis formally resigns the crown. 

1809 Napoleon cai»t«ires Vienna (May i^tb). Archduke Charles gains against Napoleon the Battle of Aspern 

(May 21st and 22nd). Napoleon wins th<* Battle f»f Wagram (July 5th atid 6th). M<rtternich 
becomes Foreign Minister. Austria licconies tlie ally of Napoleon. 

1810 Andreas Hofer, the hero of the revolt of Tyrol against the French and Bavaria, is court martialled and 

executed at Munttm. 

1813 Austria joins the allies against Napoleon. The Battle of Leipzig (October i6th). 

1813 Treaty of Vienna gives back to Austria all th<^ lo.sses during the Napoleonic Wars, ctxccpt Belgium. 

Lombardy ami Venice made a kingdom and united to Austria. Austria obtains the presidency 
in th<i New (je.’tnan Confc'deration. 

llie period of Abso’utism to the 1833 Accession of tlie Empei or Ferdinand 1. 

Revolution of 1848. 1846 Cracow and the adjoining territory annexe 

1848 i The Revoltition breaks out at Vienna (March nth). Fall of Mcttcrnich (March 13th). Insurrection in 
j Italy (March 18th). Emperor grants n constitution (April 25th), which is not well received. 

I Flmperor h'uves V'ienna lor Innsbruck (May 17th). Padua surrenders (June 13th). WindischgrUtE 
crushes the rising at IVague (June 16th). Radetzky defeats the Italians at Custozza (July 25th). 

I Another outbreak at V’ienna — murder of the War Minister, Count Latour (Octolwr 6th). Virana 
taken by Windischgriitz after a three days’ battle (C)ctober 3iFt). 

The Accession of Francis Joseph ! 1848 Accession of Emperor Francis Joseph (December 2 ncl). [constitution (March 4th). 

to the formation of the Dual ; 1849 Radetzky defeats Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, ut Novara (March 23rd). Emperor grants a 

Monarchy. ! 1831 Emperor revt)kes the constitution. Beginning of the absolutist regime. 

1834 Avistria enters into alliantn* with F'ngland and France. 

1833 Concordat conclude<l with the Poi><’ granting extensive privileges to Roman Catholic clergy. 

1859 War with France and Sardinia. Austrians defeated at Magenta (June 4th) and Solferino (June 24th). 

Meeting of Napoleon III. and Francis Joscqdi at Villafranca (July nth). Austria loses Lombardy. 
1861 1 A federalist constitution granted, which does not satisfy Hungary, Bohemia and Venice. 

1864 ; Austria joins Prussia in the war against Denmark. 

1866 War with Prussia and Italy. Italians defeated at Custozza (June 24th). Austrians defeated at 

Kbniggriit/. or Sadowa (July 3rd). Austria gives up Venice and is definitely driven out from 
Italy and from the German 'Confederation. 

The new Enaplrc ot Austria to 1867 j Compromise with Hungary, by which the present Dual Monarchy is established. A new constitution 
the Great European War. ! granted to Austria. 

xB 68 Liberal laws passed taking the control of education and of the marriage laws from the hands of the clergy. 

I 1870 The Concordat with the Pope ended. 

i 1871 Count Julius Andrassy becomes Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

i 1873 I Grt‘at Inteniational Exhibition owned at Vienna. 

I 1876 I Meeting of Tsar and Emperor at Reichstadt. Agreement reached on the Near Eastern Question. 

1878 I The Congress of Berlin authorizes Austria to provisionally occupy and administer the provinces of Bosnia 
I and Herzegovina. 

x 879 Offensive and defensive alliance with Germany. 

X889 Italv joins the alliance, transforming it into the Triple Alliance. 

1889 Suiadc of Archduke Rudolph, heir to the throne, at the hunting lodge at Mcyerling. 

1897 Prime Minister Badeni issues the famous language ordinances, which almost satisfied the demands of the 
Czechs. Great opposition by the Germans. Ordinances later repealed, 

1900 Cabinet presided over by Dr. von Khrbcr inaugurates an extensive programme of social and economic 
I legislation. 

1903 Visit of the Tsar at Vienna. Agreement concluded about refonns in Macedonia. 

1906 Baron von Aerenthal appointed Foreign Minister. 

1907 Parliamentary franchise broadened ; universal male suffrage introduced. 

1908 Austria annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina. Great European crisis follows. 

29X8 Count Bercbtold is appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

29x4 Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, is assassinated at Serajevo (June S3rd). Austria sands 
an ultimatum to Serbia (July 36th). Austria declares war on Serbia (July 38th). Begiimiixg ol 
the Great European War. 

Baron Burian is appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


X915 
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This castle, the cradle of the Imperial House o( Austria, stands on the banks of 
the river Aar in Switzerland. The word Habsbura is supposed to be a corruption of 
" Habichtsburjt,*' which means the “Castle of Vultures.** Thus the castle rovc its name 
to the powerful family which has had a continuous existence for more than nine centuries. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE AUSTRIANS 
By OSCAR BRILLIANT 

Austria possesses a unique interest 
and importance in the history of 
the world. This great Power is 
situated in the centre of Europe, 
but on the tiireshold of the East 
— that East where so many great 
events have taken place and where 
so many knotty problems still 
await their solution. Its historic 
r 61 e has been determined by its 
geographical situation. Austria 
became the meeting- pi ace and the 
battle-grfiund of the three principal 

races of Europe the German, the 

Slav and the Latin, who have 


feught here and still continue to fight for supremacy. 

Founded over a thousand years ago by Charle- 
magne as a defence of his empire against the Slavs. 
Austria — whether mark, duchy, archduchy or empire 
— has fulfilled that role. Standing sentinel ov(‘r 
the valley of the Middle Danube, that great highway 
through which so many invaders have penetrated 
into the West of Europe, Austria has stopped the 
advance on Germany first of the Slavs, then that of 
the Hungarians, and lastly that of the Turks. 

The name Austria is the Latin form of the 
German Oesierreich, which means “ the Kingdom of 
the East,” and was applied to the mark founded by 
Charlemagne at the beginning of the ninth century. 
It was so named because of its position to the east of 
Germany. It lay on the south bank of the Danube, 
east of the river Enns, and was only of small size, 
forming but a part of the present province of Lower 
Austria. But this mark was the nucleus around 
which have been grouped all the lands which now 
form the Austrian Empire. The process has been a 
long one, and Austrian history resolves itself into 
an account of the way in which these lands and their 
various peoples were gathered and held together. 
This has been accomplished by two dynasties, first 
that of the Babenbergs and then that of the 
Habsburgs. 

We arrive now at the other salient characteristic 
of the history of Austria. This history is unique, 
for it is not the history of a nation but the history 
of a dynasty, specially that of the Habsburgs. We 



THE CASTLE OF HABSBURG. 

Tbe castle was built in the eleventh century by Werner. Biphop 
ol Straaburg. and was reniarkably atrong even lor an age of im> 
pregnable atrongholda. The preaent ruin ia, of courae, only a 
fragment of the original caatle, but aome idea of ita atrength ia 
conveyed by the thickneaa of the walla (three feet) of the one 
tower which remaina. 
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do not find here one single nation possessing one language, literature, religion, and aspiration, but we 
witness the gradual evolution under one government of many nationalities, bound together only by their 
common allegiance to the reigning dynasty. This partly explains the difficulties under which Austria 
has laboured, for perhaps no other power has weathered so many storms as the Habsburg Monarchy. 
In fact, the formation, growth, and continual existence of the Power of the House of Austria is one of 
the most remarkable events in the history of Europe. Dynastic Powers of the same kind as that of 
Austria have arisen twice before ; one was that of the House of Anjou in the twelfth century, the other 



THE ANCIENT CROWN OF BOHEMIA. 

Though Bohetniik has long been merged in the empire of Auetrio'Hungary it it one of the most ancient kingdoms in Europe. The King 
of Bohemia first appears in the eleventh century as a promoted Duke of Prague, but within a short time the kingdom became virtually 
independent though nominally in the jurisdiction of the Emperors. The office of cup-bearer to the Emperor was a hereditary dignity of the 
Icings of Bohemia, 

that of tlie House of Burgundy in the fifteenth century. But the states formed by these two houses 
were dismembered very soon after their formation. Now why has the Power founded by Rudolph of 
Habsburg in the thirteenth century lasted until the present day ? In the opinion of the best 
historians this is due to two causes. One was the acquisition of the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which became almost hereditary in the Habsburg family. The prestige attached to that 
title and the influence derived from the position of German Emperor was used by the House of 
Austria with enormous advantage. Another cause is the inclusion within its dominions of the whole of 
the Hungarian nation, so that the Habsburg Monarchy gets in this way something of the strength 



IB* J. M. TrenJheald. 

LEOPOLD VI ENTERING VIENNA. 1219. 

Leopold VI.. known as the Glorious, was the most distinguished and successful of the Bahenberg archdukes of Austria, and during his reign of thirty years 0197-1 2 30 > the duchy was powerful, pro- 
sperous and a world-renowned centre of arts and learning. Owing to commercial and industiial development the towns, notably Vienna, grew in wealth and influence, and Leopold marked his sense of 
their increasing importance by granting them charters with extensive local rights and privileges. 
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of a national power. These two causes have on several occasions saved the Austrian Monarchy from 
breaking in pieces. 

Let us now narrate the principal events in the long history of Austria and the important stages in 
her evolution from an insignificant border mark into one of the Great Powers of Europe. 

The mark founded by Charlemagne was finally conquered by the Hungarians in 910. But after the 
crushing defeat inflicted on them by the Emperor Otto the Great at the Battle of Lechfeld in 955, the 
mark was again reconstituted. In 973 this margraviate was given to Leopold of Babenberg, who 
founded the dynasty which reigned here until 1246, when it became extinct. Although the office was 
not an hereditary one, it soon became so in the Babenberg family. For the mark served as a buffer- 
land between the empire and Hungary, and the Emperor was glad to make the defence of this exposed 
district the special interest of one family. 

The Babenbergs ruled the mark with great skill, and succeeded in enlarging it by the acquisition of new 



"TU. FELIX AUSTRIA, NUBE.” 

The key to Auslrittn hiatory ia the realization that ah? Kaa not looked to arma but to diplomacy to extend and conaolidate her 
dominiona. and of all the weapona in the diplomatic armoury the haa found none more profitable than marriage. Thua by marriage the 
Houar of Hababurg acquired Bohemia, Hungary, Burgundy and Spain. No wonder that the chronicler haa aaid other landa may thrive by 
war, but " You, happy Auatria, by marriage." 

territories, so that it soon attained an important place among the states of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Duke Henry II. (1141-1177) was one of the founders of Vienna. He constructed here a fortress, and 
in order to civilize the surrounding country, he brought several Scotch monks who were numerous at 
that time in Germany. 

In 1156, an important date in the history of Austria, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in a famous 
charter raised Austria into an hereditary duchy, and conferred upon it other privileges which made it 
virtually an independent state. Its territory was also enlarged. Under Duke Leopold V. Austria gained 
the duchy of Styria (1192), and its name became known in Western Europe by the part he took in the 
Third Crusade. He quarrelled with Richard Coeur de Lion at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and when 
Richard was returning home and tried to pass incognito through Austria, Leopold seized him and kept 
him prisoner for a year. Under Duke Leopold VL, called the Glorious, who reigned from 1197 to 1230, 
the country reached great prosperity. He took measures for the development of commerce and industry, 
and granted charters to several towns, such as Vienna, Enns and Krems, He also encouraged arts and 
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learning, and his court was one of 
the most brilliant courts in Europe. 
His son Frederick, called the Fighter 
(1230-1246), was the last of the 
Babenbergs. He quarrelled with 
the Emperor Frederick II., and 
with all his neighbours. He died 
on tlie banks of the Leitha, while 
fighting against the Hungarians. 

The Babenbergs not only in- 
creased the territory of their duchy, 
but also took care to increase its 
wealth and prosperity. 'I'he laws 
governing their lands were just, and 
some of them singularly tolerant 
when we consider the prejudices 
of the Middle Agi's. Under the 
protection of these laws trade and 
industry develop^^i rapidly. 'I'he 
situation of Austria between Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bohemia and Italy 
was one of the causes, but the chief 
cause was the Danube, that great 
artery of traffic which traverses the 
country. And prosperous towns 
began to spring up on its banks. 
The municipal laws of these towns 
show a striking analogy with those 
of Flanders, such as Ghent, Bruges, 
ypres, Arras and Fumes The 
reason is to be found in the large 
trade which the Low Countries 
were carrying on in these parts 
and in the number of Flemish 
merchants established here. Poetry 
also flourished, and some of the 
most celebrated Minnesingers 
passed part of their lives at the 
court of the Babenbergs. 

At the death of the last of the 
Babenbergs, the Emperor Frederick 
II. claimed their inheritance as 
vacant fiefs of the Empire. But 
Ottokar I., King of Bohemia, was 
elected in 1251 by the estates of 
Austria as their duke. He con- 
quered Styria in 1269, and, later, in- 
herited also the duchies of Carinthia 
and Carniola. Ottokar was one of 
the most powerful sovereigns of the 
period, and he"" aspired to become 



Fron* the Mamoleum oq [A/aximilian at Jnnt^mtek, 

STATUE OF RUDOLPH 1. 


Rudolph i« cenerally reparded at the true lounder of the preatneM of the Habeburg* 
house. He inherited large poaaeasions in Switzerland and Alsace, and by his great victory 
over King Ottokar of Bohemia on the Marchfeld he recovered Austria and acquired Styria. 
Carinthia and Carniola. The picture shows him as a warrior in the full panoply of a 
thirteenth'Century knight. 
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Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. But the princes of Germany, fearing to elect such a powerful 
ruler, chose the poor Rudolph, Count of Habsburg, as Emperor. 

Rudolph, to whom the House of Austria owes its origin and power, was the son of Albert IV., Count 
of Habsburg, and was born on May ist, 1218. His family was descended from Guntram the Rich, Count 
of Alsace and Brisgau, who flourished in the tenth century. A grandson of Guntram became Bishop of 
Strasburg, and on an eminence situated on the banks of the Aar river in Switzerland, near its confluence 
with the Rhine, he built the castle of Habsburg, or Habichtsburg,” the '' Castle of Vultures." This 
castle became the residence of the future counts and gave a new title to his descendants. The counts 
of Habsburg possessed large territories in Suabia, Alsace, and in the Aargau region, and in the cantons 
of Uri and Underwalden in Switzerland. 

Ottokar refused to acknowledge Rudolph as his sovereign or to recognize the claim of the empire 
to the duchies he was ruling. Eventually Rudolph declared war against Ottokar, who was defeated and 

lost his life in the desperate 
battle fought at Marchfeld on 
August 26th, 1278. This was 
one of the greatest battles of 
the Middle Ages, and one that 
had far-reaching consequences. 
Rudolph decided to confer these 
provinces that he had gained 
by the sword on his family, and 
in 1282 he formally invested his 
two sons, Rudolph and Albert, 
with the duchies of Austria, 
Styria and Carniola. In this way 
he founded the dynasty which 
has reigned over Austria for over 
six hundred years, and has be- 
come known as the House of 
Austria. Rudolph of Habsburg 
made a deep impression upon his 
contemporaries, and the follow- 
ing saying by a contemporary 
is characteristic of his fame : " O 
Lord God, keep a firm seat on 
Thy throne, else will Rudolph 
overthrow Thee also." 

The successors of Rudolph set themselves the task of extending their rule over the neighbouring 
territories. They pursued it with remarkable perseverance, and their efforts were crowned with success. 
And by wars, by settlement, by purchase, and by fortunate marriages the House of Austria gathered 
under its sceptre the numerous lands over which it rules. The well-known adage has been aptly applied 
to the House of Austria : 



V f- 

[/Vvwi “ Of^tttfn'tit'hweh'VuguriM'he Monnrchit' in Wort und /iihly” Vienna. 

Crystal glaaa and gold work from the time of Charles IV.. Emperor of Germany and 
King of Bohemia. (Fourteenth century.) 


Bella gerant alii ; tu, telix Austria, nul>e. ^ 

Let others war ; do thou, Austria, make fortunate man iages. 

For marriage brought indeed fortune to this house. 

But as the interests of the ruling dynasty were spread in many parts of Europe, the lands under their 
dominion suffered in their development. Such was the ambition of electing its members as German 
emperors, and the aid the dukes of Austria gave their family in their struggles with the Swiss. One 
of the early noteworthy rulers was Rudolph IV. (1358-1365), a son-in-law of the Emperor Charles IV., 
who founded in 1365 the University of Vienna. He acquired the county of Tirol in 1363, partly in virtue 
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of a marriage settlement and partly by purchase. This province united Austria with the family posses 
sions of the Habsburgs in Switzerland and Germany, and, on the other hand, opened the way to Italy 
Other gains of territory during the century were part of Istria in 1377, and the port of Trieste in 
1382. On the other hand, the Habsburgs lost at the Battle of Morgarten (1315), and by the defeats 
at Sempach (1386), and at Naefels (1388) their possessions in Switzerland. This loss turned the 
attention of the Habsburgs from the Rhine to the Danube, and to the possibilities of expansion in the 
east of Europe. 

Duke Albert V. was elected in 1438 Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and with him begins the 
long and uninterrupted connection between the Habsburg family and the Imperial throne. One of the 
ambitions of the founder of the house was thus realized. 

His successor, Frederick V. of Austria, known as the Emperor Frederick IV., ruled from 1440 to 1493. 



From thr IBy Wenttl Br^tik. 


JOHN HUSS BEtORE THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

In 1414 the Emperor SiffUmund convoked n great eccleaiaatical council at Constance to consider the grave disorders of the Church and 
the spread of heresy. John Huss, a professor of Prague University, who had acquired popularity as an outspoken critic of current theology 
and clerical abuses and had been excommunic'ited, was summoned before it to be Judged. He was called upon to withdraw his opinions 
and refrain from preaching heretical doctrines. He refused, and was burnt at the stake on the 6th of July, 1415, 

He raised Austria to the rank of an archduchy in 1453, and since that time the title of archduke has 
been borne by all the members of the House of Austria. The Austrian dominions suffered great mis- 
fortune during his reign. He had to contend with several risings both by nobles and by the burghers of 
the towns. His southern provinces' were ravaged by the invasion of the Turks, and, lastly, Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, drove him from Vienna (1485), and even conquered in 1487 the whole of ^ 
Austria, Styria and Carinthia. It seemed for a while that the Habsburgs had lost these hereditj^''j 4 ^ 
dominions. But in spite of all his misfortunes, Frederick had great faith in the future glory and ‘ 

sperity of his House, and under his reign we meet for the first time with the famous monogram "A.E.I.O.U.'' 
This has been often interpreted as standing for Austric^ cst imperare orbi universo, meaning, ** It is the 
destiny of Austria to rule the world." This monogram is found on his pottery, on the books of his 
library, and is engraved on his tomb in the St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna. He lived long enough, 
however, to see the downfall of all his enemies, while his son Maximilian was the second founder of the 
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greatness of 
the Habsburg 
family. 

With Maxi- 
milian I. the 
House of Aus- 
tria gains a 
European im- 
portance, and 
from that time 
its name is 
writ large on 
the pages of 
European his- 
tory. He mar- 
ried in 1477, 
at the age of 
eighteen, Mary 
of Burgundy, 
the only 


Jot/; i-f 









Iteprodumi from the hook] 


Charles the 

Bold. 

She brought 
him Flanders, 
V r a n c h e - 
Comte, and 
all the Low 
Countries. 
After his elec- 
tion as Em- 
peror in i486, 
Maximilian 
attacked the 
H u n g a nans, 
and in 1490 
had recovered 

/He Xevf/hkrJier des Kaisers Mo.rttiUlian J.” hcrcdi 

OF THE ARMY OF MAXIMILIAN I. lands In 

irtifiR troijpft in the time of Maximilian I. i» constructed ' . 

le Emperor himaclf. It is fully covered and holds twenty- ^499» tllC 

le armour of the soldiers, their helmets, as well at the arms PeaCC of BaSCl 
nenl of infantry durine the first part of the sixteenth century. 

his House lost 

but he gained, later, the counties of Gorz and Gradisca, and 




TROOP WAGGON OF THE ARMY OF MAXIMILIAN I. 

This waRKon used for transportinR tro.>ps in the time of Maximilian I. is constructed 
mainly after suseestions made by the Emperor himself. It is fully covered and holds twenty- 
five heavily armed infantrymen. The armour of the soldiers, their helmets, as well at the arms 
they carry, are typical of the equipment of infantry durinx the first part of the sixteenth century. 


daughter of his House lost 

definitely its possessions in Switzerland ; but he gained, later, the counties of Gorz and Gradisca, and 
some more parts of Tirol. 

Maximilian I. was an able and energetic ruler, and introduced in the administration many reforms 
which tended to give greater unity to the hereditary lands. During his reign the postal service was 
for the first time introduced in Austria : and the first postal connection between Vienna and Brussels 
was also established in his time. Maximilian was a man of great accomplishments. His restless soul 
was full of posterity as 


motion, of joy 
in things, and 
of plans. Al- 
though so 
many portraits 
of Maximilian 
have been 
drawn, there 
is scarcely one 
that resembles 
another, so 
easily did he 
suit himself to 
circumstances . 
He was a great 
patron of arts, 
poetry and 
learning. Per- 
haps no other 
Austrian ruler 
has endeared 
himself in the 
memory of 



Reproduced from the book] f" Zeuyhiicher des KaUen Maximilian I." 

CATAPULT OF THE ARMY OF MAXIMILIAN I. 

Thi« it a typical specimen of the machinea used a. that period for throwinR stones or even 
rubbish into a fortified place or a castle. It is constructed of wood, and the big beam, to which 
is attached the basket with the stones, is swung in all directions by the horizontal bar, which is 
moved by the aid of the two wheels seen in the picture. 


His restless soul 
posterity as 
Maximilian 1. 

Maximilian 
was specially 
concerned to 
ensure t h e 
future great- 
ness of his 
H o use, in 
which, like his 
father, he had 
great faith, 
and all his 
plans were di- 
rected towards 
this end. By 
his own mar- 
riage he ac- 
quired some of 
the inheritance 
of the Duke 
of Burgundy. 
This brought 
him into 
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enmity with the Kings of France, and from that time dates the rivalry between the Habsburgs and the 
Bourbons, which has been such an important feature in the history of Europe. 

The marriage of his only son, Philip the Handsome, with Joanna of Spain, brought to the House 
of Habsburg the immense Spanish dominions. They had two sons, Charles and Ferdinand. His 

grandson, Charles, known to history as Charles 
V., succeeded him as German Emperor in 1519. 
Charles concluded a treaty with his brother 
Ferdinand, by which he ceded to him all the 
Austrian lands. These two brothers thus 
became the founders of the two principal 
Habsburg branches : the Spanish, which ended 
in 1700, and the Austrian, which became 
extinct in the male line in 1740. 

But of a more lasting value to the House 
of Habsburg was the marriage of the grand- 
children of Maximilian, Ferdinand and Mary 
of Austria, with Louis and Anna, the children 
of Vladislav, the King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
It was these matrimonial alliances with the 
reigning family of Hungary and Bohemia which 
laid the foundations of the present Austrian 
Monarchy. 

The special event that brought this about was 
the successful advance of the Turks in Europe. 
They had already conquered the whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and in 1526 they invaded 
Hungary. At the fatal Battle of MohAcs the 
Hungarians were defeated, and Louis, the young 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, was slain. 
Owing to his marriage to the king s sister, 
Ferdinand put in his claim to the vacant 
thrones. The estates in both countries, in face 
of the common enemy, realized that their only 
salvation was in a union of the three states 
and elected Ferdinand. The period was also 
favourable for the building of a big state, for 
in the west of Europe several big states had 
just been consolidated. In 1531 Ferdinand 
was also elected Emperor of Germany in 
succession to his brother, Charles V. 

TOMB OF FREDERICK III., IN ST. STEPHEN’S. VIENNA. H Hiust be noticed that the estates both of 

Frederick 111. wma the firit of the Emperors to be buried in Vienna, BollCmia and of Hungary looked UpOn thc 

but after hie death the Imperial dignity became almost hereditary in hi. elcction aS a perSOUal Union Only Under Olid 
family, and eo moat of hia aucceaaora have their tomba in the Hababurg , ^ 

capital. Frederick himaelf waa a man of little ability and vacillating sovercigu. They dcsircd to remain separatol^> 

ch.r.c.er .nd Ki. W. m.rU.d by .n.rehy wiihin .nd with- f^om what wcfc the hereditary states of the 

out. He died in 1493. 

House of Habsburg. But Ferdinand set himself 
to make the rule of his House in both these countries permanent. To him this union meant a great 
addition to the Habsburg lands, and his policy was to centralize the government. Under him the 
characteristics of the Habsburg rule until 1867 begin to appear. The government was absolutist, 
centralizing, and Germanizing. German being the language of the empire, became the oflftcial language 
of the whole monarchy. The Habsburgs enlisted in support of their idea of state the two great forces 




ST. STEPHEN'S, VIENNA. 

St. Stephen's, the cathedral church of Vienna and the metropolitan church ol Auetria. stands on the site of a Romanesque church burnt 
down in 1193, and Itself dates* from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. As its erection thus occupied three centuries it Is hardly 
surprising that it embodies work of the Romanesque. Gothic and Renaissance styles. It contains several imporunt tombs, notably that of the 
Emperor Frederick ill. 
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MARRIAGE OF MAXIMILIAN AND MARY OF BURGUNDY. 

Thi* in a repreaenlalion of the marriate in 1477 of Maximilian of Austria to Mar)', heiress oi the srreat possessions of the House of 
Buntundy. By this fortunate alliance, the House of Habsburx, which had fallen on evil days, found itself in possession of the populous and 
wealthy Netherlands, especially after Mary's early death. 

of tho period — the Roman Catholic Church and the nobility. They worked to create in the three 
separate stales a nobility which would depend on them, and would be the principal support of their 
throne. Needing the help of the Church, this dynasty became its strong defender. The alliance 
between Rome and the Habsburgs, which was at the beginning the result of political calculation, became 
afterwards almost permanent, and gave to the House of Austria that deep attachment to Catholicism 
which is one of its strongest characteristics. 

After the Battle of Mohdes, Sultan Soleiman considered himself master of Hungary. As this was 
contested by Ferdinand, the Sultan invaded in 1529 Austria at the head of an army of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men and besieged Vienna. The city was defended by a force of twenty-four thousand 
men only, but it put up an heroic defence. After several unsuccessful assaults Soleiman was compelled 
to retire. But from now on Austria waged almost a continual warfare with the Turks until the whole 
of Hungary was reconquered. 

The Reformation was the principal question which agitated Austria, as well as Germany, during the 
sixteenth century. Ferdinand I. maintained a tolerant attitude towards the Protestants in Austria. 
The inhabitants of the Archduchy of Austria and of the Duchy of Styria were nearly all Protestants, 
while in Bohemia and Moravia the Hussites were in a great majority. These two last provinces specially 
had waged a long struggle in favour of religious liberty. With the accession in 1576 of Rudolph II., a 
fanatical Catholic, who tried to reintroduce Catholicism, the religious quarrels became very acute. But 
in Bohemia Rudolph was compelled to sign in 1609 the famous “ Letter of Majesty,'' which satisfied the 
demands of the Protestants in that country. Rudolph was succeeded in 1612 by his brother Matthias, 
who reigned until 1619, and was succeeded by Ferdinand II., who had been elected in 1618 German 
Emperor. Ferdinand II. was known as a strong enemy of the Protestants, and he was hated in Bohemia 
for the ruthless way in which he tried to extirpate Protestantism in Styria. A slight incident in Bohemia 
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followed by the event known as the Defenestration of Prague (May 23rd, 1618), when the Protestants 
threw out of the window of the Royal Palace at Prague two royal councillors, was the beginning of the 
Thirty Years' War (1618-1648). The revolt in Bohemia was crushed in the following year, but Ferdinand 
wished to suppress Protestantism in Germany. 

Ferdinand was at the head of the Catholic League and at his side were fighting the famous generals 
Wallenstein and Tilly. Ferdinand was successful in the first period of the war, and it seemed that the 
House of Austria would establish its predominance over the whole of Germany. But the intervention 
(1630) and victories of Gustav Adolphus, the King of Sweden, changed the situation altogether, and 
proved the death-blow of the ambitions of the Habsburgs. By the Peace of Westphalia (1648) the 
Habsburgs lost Alsace to France, and the unity of Germany was destroyed. But the possession of the 
title of Emperor still continued to give the House of Austria prestige. 

In the Austrian dominions more lasting results were accomplished. The Bohemians were defeated 
in 1620 at the Battle of the White Mountain near Prague, and this defeat removed Bohemia from the 
list of independent countries. Protestantism was uprooted here, and Catholicism established by means 
of terrible persecutions. Bohemia was completely incorporated with Austria and her ancient constitution 
and privileges destroyed. The German language was introduced in administration, education, and the 
law-courts, and every method employed to destroy the Czech nationality and to Germanize the country. 

The long reign of forty-eight years of Leopold 1 . (1657-1705) marks a great step towards the realiza- 


tion of the external aspirations 
and the internal organization of 
Austria. By his campaigns against 
the Turks in 1662-64 and in 
1683-99, these were driven out 
of Hungary. In the first campaign 
Montecuculi defeated the Turks 
at St. Gothard on the Raab in 
1664, and Transylvania became an 
independent principality. Under 
the instigation of France and of 
Hungarian rebels the Turks, under 
the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, 
invaded Hungary in 1683 with an 
army of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men. They pushed vigor- 
ously on and besieged Vienna. 
After an heroic resistance, the city 
was relieved by the timely arrival of 
the Duke Charles of Lorraine and of 
John Sobieski, the King of Poland 
(September 12th, 1683) The de- 
feat of the Turks under the walls of 
Vienna marks the beginning of the 
end of their power in Europe, and 
the rise of Austria in the East. 
After a long and brilliant campaign, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy gained the 



decisive victory of Zenta (September 


MAXIMILIAN I. AND HIS FAMILY. 


nth, 1697). This was followed by 
the Treaty of Carlo witz, by which 


Maximilian waa specially concerned to ensure the future irreatneaa of hit Houae. and 
all hia plana were directed to that end. By hia own marriage he acquired aome of the 
inheritance of the Duke of Burgundy. The marriage of hia only aon. Philip the Hand- 


the whole of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania was liberated from the 


aome. with Joanna of Caatile brought to the Houae of Hababurg the immenae Spaniah 
poaaeaaiona. The matrimonial allianoea of hia grandchildren .with ithe reigning' family in 
Hungary and Bohemia laid the foundationa of the preaent Auatrian monarchy. 
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THE BESIEGERS OF VIENNA. 

rhl* ■iKleentli'i nnturv woodcut is valuable and interestinK at thowing types of the vast TurkisK host with which Sultan Soleiman the 
Mnirnificent (ruitlessly brsicKcd Vienna in the memorable year 1529. 

Turks. The Crown of Hungary was now made hereditary in the House of Hiibsburg, and the edifice 
of the Austrian Monarchy was completed. Prince Eugene of .Savoy and Archduke Cliaiies, the hero of 
Aspern, are the greatest military commanders that Austria has produced. 

Meanwhile in the West of Europe Louis XIV. was waging its wars against the Habsburgs, specially 
against the Spanish branch. In the so-called War of the Spanish Succession (1701 1713), England 
fought at the side of Austria against the ambitions of Louis XIV. to dominate Europe. By the Peace 
of Utrecht the Spanish throne was secured by a Bourbon, but the House of Austria gained the 
Spanish Netherlands, Naples. Milan, Mantua, and established itself in Italy. 

Charles VL, who reigned from 1711 to 1740, was the only surviving male of the Habsburg family. 
Being without sons, he desired to secure the throne to his daughter, Maria Theresa. He promulgated 
(1713), therefore, a new law of succession, known as the Pragmatic Sanction, in which he proclaimed 
the unity and indivisibility of the Austrian dominions. The Pragmatic Sanction is the corner-.stone 
on which the organization of the modern Austro-Hungarian Monarchy rests, and one of its present 
fundamental laws. After this law was approved by the various diets, Charles VI . worked to gain by 
diplomatic meajis the assent of the European Powers to it. To this object he sacrificed every other 
consideration, and he succeeded in concluding with the principal Powers treaties which guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction. 



THE DEFENDERS OF VIENNA. 

Just as tks prrvioua woodcut shows types of the besiecers of Vienno. this one shows types of the defenders and the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the period. Then, as now, the army vas ofsonised in various branches, and distinctions of rank were risidly maintained. 
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Cliark’s VI, continued the wars against the Turks, and the victories of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
especially Iiis brilliant capture of Belgrade in 1717, compelled them to conclude the treaty of Passarowitz 
(1718). By this tn’aty the Banat of Temesvar was annexed, and the Turks were driven permanently 
across the Danube. Austria had now fulfilled her mission of delivering Western Europe of the Turkish 
peril. Th(‘ struggle of nearly two centuries had resulted in the triumph of the Habsburgs. If the 

ambitious House of Austria had not been engaged in other parts of Europe, she would have 
tlu' advice of Prince Eugcnt; of Savoy, and would have become the liberator of the Christiail 
of the Balkan lA'ninsula and the successor of Turkey in Europe. 

'riie deatli of Charles VI. witiu'ssed one of the greatest crises in the history of Austria, and it seemed, 
indeed, that the Monarchy was on the point of breaking up. Maria Theresa succeeded to the throne 
in virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, which had the guarantee of the Powers. But it soon became 
ap])ar(Mit that such guarantees are worthless parchments where there is strong temptation to break 
them and only a feeble army to support them. Several claimants to the f)rovinccs and throne of Austria 
imnu‘diat(‘ly appeared. Amongst them was Charles Albert, Duke of Bavaria, who had married a cousin 
of Maria Theresa. But it was Frederick II. of Prussia, who had been most assiduous in his assurances 
of friendship and support, who attacked her first. Without any declaration of war he invaded Silesia, 
to whicli Prussia had some old claims. The Prussian victory at Mollvitz (April 17th, 1741) kindled 
all Europe. Spain, Bavaria, Sardinia, Saxony and France saw their opportunity to expand at the 
exp(Mis(* of Austria, and the war, known as the War of the Austrian Succession, did not end until 1748. 

But this war, altliough it showed the weakness of Austria, revealed also unexpected sources of 
strengtli. Not the least of these was the character of Maria Theresa herself, who according to the verdict 
of Carlyle was “ most brave, high and pious-minded ; beautiful, too, and radiant with good nature ; 
perhaps the most noble woman then living.” 

The plight of Maria Theresa, was indeed great. In this emergency the Hungarians rallied to her 
support and saved her throne. In response to her personal appeal in the historic scene at the Diet at 
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Pressburg the Hungarians pledged their loyalty with the famous cry : “ Moriamur pro rege nostro ” 
(“ We will lay down our lives for our King "), 

England alone amongst the European Powers sided with Austria. In that country motives of 
honour, for England signed the treaty guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction in 1731, and of policy com- 
bined to support the rights of Maria Theresa. Her cause, therefore, excited a remarkable enthusiasm 
in this country, and it was England’s influence which compelled Frederick to sign the Treaty of Breslau. 
By this treaty Austria had to give up Silesia to Prussia, but Frederick retired from the war — at least, 
for a little while. Meanwhile, Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany and husband of Maria Theresa, 
was elected Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire in 1745. Thus the Imperial Crown returned to the 
new House of Austria, that of Habsburg-Lorraine, and France had missed the principal object for which 
she had gone to war. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), which ended the war, the Austrian 



ny permiuion of] [ The Phntochrom Co. Lhl 


CHANCELLOR WILHELM BIENER AT THE LANDTAG. AT INNSBRUCK. 

Amongit the Mtateamcn who served the Habsburgs during the troubled period of the Thirty Years’ War one of the most influential and 
capable men was Wilhelm Biener, who since 1630 occupied the position of Chancellor of the Duchy of Tyrol. But the Court party, who 
hated him, brought about his downfall in 1651 and succeeded in having him condemned to death for treason. He was executed on July 
the 17th, 1651, in the Castle of Rattenberg. 

Monarchy emerged stronger in some respects than when the war started, while the position of the House 
of Austria was also strengthened. 

After the war Maria Theresa began a series of reforms which transformed the monarchy into a 
modern state. She introduced a centralized system of administration, which bound more closely all the 
parts of her empire. The traditional Catholic absolutism of the Habsburgs was substituted by an 
enlightened despotism of the lay government. She desired to bring about the unification of her empire 
by the formation among her subjects of a mental and moral unity based on a uniform system of educa- 
tion. For that purpose she introduced a system of compulsory education and established many schools. 
She also attempted to introduce German as the official language of the whole monarchy. Although a 
devout Catholic, she resisted the pretensions of the Papacy in her dominions, and reformed many eccle- 
siastical abuses. But she introduced all these changes with wisdom and moderation, just contrary to 
the methods employed later by her son, Joseph IL 

The result of the War of the Austrian Succession was a radical change in the foreign policy of Austria. 
It became evident that France was no longer the power to be dreaded, and that the rise of Prussia, with 
her unscrupulous and grasping methods, was a far more dangerous enemy. Under the guidance of 
Count Kaunitz, her new foreign minister, Maria Theresa concluded with France in 1756 a treaty of 
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alliance, and the old rivalry between the Habsburgs and the Bourbons came to an end. At the same 
time, Russia was beginning to take a more prominent part in the affairs of Europe. 

The desire of Maria Theresa to regain Silesia was the cause of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) ; 
she did not succeed in her object But the struggle between Austria and Prussia for hegemony in 
Germany was now started, and the issue was not definitely decided till 1866. The loss of Silesia induced 
Austria to try to strengthen her position in South Germany by the annexation of Bavaria. An attempt 
was made in 1777, on the death of the Duke of Bavaria, but was foiled by the armed intervention of 
Prussia. A second attempt made in 1784 by Joseph 11 . was also foiled through the same intervention. 

Maria Theresa, nevertheless, added to her dominions in 1772 Galicia, by the first partition of Poland, 
in wliicli she took part with great reluctance, and Bukovina which was ceded by the Turks in 1775. 
riie ambitions of ( atlmrine of Russia, tier successful wars with Turkey, and the possibility of a Russian 
occupation of th(‘ Balkan Peninsula, were very menacing signs for Austria. Her policy towards Turkey 

underwent a change, and in 
1771 Austria concluded a 
defensive alliance with the 
Sublime Porte. But the parti- 
tion of Poland changed that 
policy, and left Turkey at the 
mercy of Russia. 

A contemporary Austrian 
historian sums up thus the 
reign of Maria Theresa : “On 
the accession of Maria Theresa, 
the Monarchy had neither ex- 
ternal influence nor internal 
vigour ; for ability there was 
no emulation and no encourage- 
ment ; the state of agriculture 
was miserable, trade small, the 
finances badly managed, and 
credit bad. At her death, she 
left to her successor a kingdom 
improved by her many reforms, 
and placed in that rank which 
its size and fertility and the 
intelligence of its inhabitants 
ought always to enable it to 
maintain.'" 

Maria Theresa was succeeded in 1780 by her son Joseph II., who had been elected German Emperor 
in 1765, at the death of his father, and was also since that time co-regent with his mother in Austria, 
He was a disciple of Rousseau and was full of advanced humanitarian ideas. “ Reason ’’ and “ enlighten- 
ment “ were his watchwords. “ I have made Philosophy the law-maker of my empire. Her logical 
applications are going to transform Austria,” he wrote in 1781. And thus he undertakes reforms in all 
directions at once. He sets about to eradicate historic rights, traditional institutions, racial differences 
— all by decrees. His ideal was the equality of his subjects under the sway of a uniform government. 
He tried, therefore, to introduce in all the provinces the same constitution, legislation, and administration 
without taking into consideration the historic rights, the race differences and the aspirations of his 
peoples. His attempt to make German the official and universal language of his empire caused the 
greatest resentment. 

But he introduced social reforms which have proved lasting. These were the taxation of the nobles 
and of Church property, the abolition of serfdom, and religious toleration to all sects. He was compelled 



THE CAPUCHIN CHURCH IN VIENNA. 


Thi» H bitroque edifice datlns from the enriy part of the •eventernth century, and thouah 
without nrtiiitic importonce is noteworthy as containing the burial vaults of the House of 
Habsburg, Here lie the Emperors of the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, and here also 
are the tombs of Maria Theresa. Marie l..ouise. wife of Napoleon, and their son, the Due de 
Rrichstadl. 
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f^rom the painting's [Bn Karl Wut tinger. 

FERDINAND II. REPELLING THE PROTESTANT INSURGENTS. 

Tlic Emperor Ferdinand li. will always be associated with Philip II. of Spain as the apostle of relentless bigotry. In his youth he is said to have taken a vow that he would extirpate 
Protestantism in his dominions. To obtain the thrones of Bohemia and Hungary he was compelled to guarantee religious toleration in those countries, and his dishonest repudiation of that guarantee 
was the direct cause of the terrible religious conflict known as the Thirty Years' War <1618'I648>. 
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MEDIEVAL ARTILLERY. 

Cannon, an rnsineii of warfare, aecm to have firet been employed towards the end of the 
thirteenth of early in the fourteenth century. We hear from the chroniclera of their use 
at the Battle of Crecy in 1346. By the sixteenth century several different types and sizes 
had been evolved, the larger being usually termed "culvcrins” and the smaller "saUers,’' 
“falcons” or “basilisks." an example of which is the uppermost piece in this picture. 


later to repeal most of his decrees 
of reform, except the last two, 
which have proved highly bene- 
ficent. He curtailed the privileges 
of the clergy, put them under 
state control, and compelled them 
to cut their ties with the Pope at 
Rome. He reduced the number 
of monasteries and confiscated 
their property, which he used for 
building and maintaining schools 
and hospitals. Not only did he 
emancipate the serfs, but granted 
them full ownership of the lands 
they cultivated. He also took 
measures for the development of 
industry by a rigid protectionist 
system, and of trade by suitable 
measures. Joseph II. has been 
called the Enlightened, and his 
policy has been named Josephinism. 
It has often been noticed that 
every one of the measures in- 
troduced by the French Revolu- 
tion were first tried by Joseph II. 
When we take into consideration 
the homogeneous state of France 
in 1789 with the heterogeneous 
mixture of the peoples of Austria, 
we will realize what a tremendous 
revolution Joseph II. tried to 
introduce. 


Hungary was on the point of revolt, Bohemia was dissatisfied, while Belgium and Tirol were actually 
rising in revolt, when he was compelled to repeal most of his decrees. Soon afterwards (1790) Joseph II. 
died, in the forty-ninth \’ear of his life, broken-hearted at the misunderstanding of his good intentions 
and at the failure of his well-meant acts. It is said that he wished to have inscribed on his tomb the 


following words : " Here lies a prince whose intentions were pure, but who was unsuccessful in all his 
enterprises.” To-day his memory is cherished in the cottages of the poor and the humble, whose lot 
lie so persistently strove to improve. 

His successor, Leopold IT, was a man of great ability, no enthusiast and no dreamer, but clear-headed 
and resolute. He found his dominions in a state of the utmost confusion, with rebellion rife in the 
interior and war threatening on all sides. He reverted to the traditional methods of the Habsburgs, 
and restored the old supremacy of the Church, which had served so long as the one effective means of 
government. He repealed other unpopular edicts of Joseph IL, and succeeded in re-establishing order 
within a short time. But in Belgium he had to employ a big army before the revolt there was subdued. 
He also finished successfully the war Austria was waging with Turkey at the death of Joseph II. 

Leopold was crowmed Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire at the end of 1790, and it was in that 
capacity tliat he came in conflict with the French Revolution. As Emperor he had to defend the feudal 
rights of many German princes in Alsace, Lorraine, and other parts, which Acre suppressed by the French 
Constituent Assembly. The refusal of the demands made by the Frem|i Government regarding the 
French emigrants assembled in the Rhine provinces brought about with France. Leopold 
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himself died suddenly early in March, 1792, leaving to his son Francis IL the heritage of the 
most formidable struggle in which Austria was ever engaged. A month later France declared 
war on Austria. 

In the course of the great events that saw the meteoric rise of Napoleon Austria played a leading and 
conspicuous part. In this gigantic struggle the House of Austria became again the principal enemy that 
Napoleon endeavoured to crush. The events of this period are fully narrated in several chapters of this 
work. We will, therefore, confine our attention here only to those events and changes which have specially 
affected Austria. Such was the Treaty of Campo-Formio (October, 1797) by which Austria definitely 
lost Belgium, but obtained Istria, Dalmatia, and the whole of Venice. 

The future campaigns of Austria against Napoleon which resulted in the Treaty of Lun^ville (February, 
1801), produced the virtual destruction of the Holy Roman Empire and ruined the position of the 
Habsburgs in Germany. One of the results of this treaty was to decide Francis II. to adopt the title 
of Emperor of Austria as Francis L, and to make it hereditary in his family. He took this step in order 
to put his ancient House on a footing of equality with the other ruling dynasties of Europe, and especially 
with that of Napoleon, On the 14th of May, 1804, Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of the French ; 
on the loth of August of the same year Francis I. adopted his new title. In the proclamation issued on 
that occasion Francis said : “At the same time we declare that each one of our kingdoms, our princi- 
palities, and our provinces shall nevertheless preserve its title, constitution, and privileges.*' That is 
why the Emperor of Austria bears also a great number of other titles, such as King of Hungary, King of 
Bohemia, Archduke of Austria, Count of Tirol, and many more. 

During the campaign of 1805 Napoleon entered Vienna, and after his great victory of Austerlitz 
(December 2nd, 1805), Austria signed the Treaty of Pressburg, by which she lost Tirol, Venice, Istria 
and Dalmatia. When a little later Napoleon established in Germany the Confederation of the Rhine, 
which broke the unity of Germany, Francis formally resigned the Crown of Emperor of the Holy Roman 



/Vom the paiiUinifli hcholit, 

ASSASSINATION OF WALLENSTEIN. 


Wallenstein was a typical product of the great struggle between Catholics and Protestants which is known as the Thirty Years’ War. 
Though his principal belief, religious or otherwise, was in his star, his miliury successes as commander of the Imperialists soon made him 
the Catholic champion. The title of defender of the faith, however, did not satisfy his unmeasured ambition. As the Emperor 
Ferdinand II, was unwilling to meet his claims he intrigued with the Protestants. Ferdinand outlawed him. and before he could escapo to 
the Swedes he was assassinated in 1634 as the result of a plot of his own officers. 
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Emp)ire (1806). And the sceptre of Charlemagne fell thus from the hands of the family which had held 
it almost without interruption since 1438. 

In 1809 Austria again declared war against Napoleon. Napoleon entered Vienna for the second time. 
In this campaign the Austrians, under the leadership of the Archduke Charles, gained against Napoleon 
the Battle of Aspern (May 22nd, 1809), and Napoleon was obliged to own that he had at last found a 
rival worthy of him. The Battle of Aspern is regarded in Austria as the greatest victory gained since the 
Battles of Zenta and Kolin. A few weeks later Napoleon avenged Aspern by liis victory of Wagram. 
By the Treaty of Vienna (1809) Austria lost her coast provinces, gave up other provinces, and was reduced 
to the rank of a second-class Power. But the most painful of the conditions imposed was the abandon- 
ment of the Tirol to Bavaria. But the faithful Tirolese contimu'd their struggle under Andreas Hofer, 

Russia and Prussia, but 
in August, 1813, she 
decided to join the allies. 
By this decision the fall 
of Napoleon was assured. 
The command of the 
allic’d armies was given 
to thv. Austrian general, 
Prince Carl Schwarzen- 
berg, and his principal 
staff-ohicer was Joseph 
Radetzky. 'fhe Battle 
of Leipzig, the campaign 
of 1814 in I'rance, and 
the entry of the Allies 
into Paris followed in 
quick succession. 

The choice of Vienna 
as the meeting-place of 
the congress which was 
to decide the new con- 
figuration of Europe was 
the recognition of the 
leading part played by 
Austria and her armies, 
as well as of the military 
skill of her commander- 
in-chief and of the clever 
diplomacy of Metternich. 

Let us see now the result of the long struggle in wliicli Francis 1 . was engaged for nearly a quarter 
of a century. No Austrian ruler had ever passed through such a series of reverses and triumphs as 
he did. Four times he had been obliged to accept a humiliating peace from the hands of the conqueror. 
Twice he had seen him enter his capital. He had lost in succession several provinces, even amongst 
the hereditary lands, and he had to lay down that Imperial Crown which had been for centuries the 
ornament and the glory of his House. But after the Treaty of Vienna he found himself ruler over a 
compact empire, with better boundaries than it possessed before it entered the struggle, and with an 
army and a diplomatic body which excited the admiration of Europe. He had again the hegemony 
both in Germany and Italy. In 1815 his empire occupied a compact territory of two hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand six hundred square miles with a population of twenty-eight millions, instead of the 
twenty-four millions spread between the North Sea and the Danube that he ruled in 1792. The Nether- 
lands and the scattered possessions on the Rhine, which he abandoned, were rather a source of weakness 


one of the greatest na- 
tional heroes in Austrian 
history. Andreas Hofer 
was captured in 1810, 
brought to Mantua, and 
shot after a trial by 
court-martial. 

Metternich was now 
appointed at the head 
of affairs, and he started 
a policy of patience and 
wise moderation in order 
to enable Austria to 
reconstruct her finances 
and to reorganize her 
army. After so many 
exhausting wars and the 
heavy indemnities she 
had to pay, the economic 
and financial position of 
the country was at its 
lowest ebb. 

From 1809 until the 
disastrous campaign of 
Napoleon in Russia Aus- 
tria was compelled to be 
his ally. Austria did 
not enter at the begin- 
ning the alliance between 



WALLENSTEIN. 

W«llen*teln'« succeMca in ihc field were due not merely to 
gre«t tactical akill but to that perlert control of hi* men which he 
attained by utrenuoua discipline and personal magnetism. At first 
he consecrated his victories to the service of the Emperor and the 
Catholic cause, but when the death of Gustavus Adolphus left him 
without a rival in 1632 his ambitions turned towards founding a 
great principality of his own. 





PRINCESS ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


tJBy the Photoehnttn Co, Ltd,, London, 


Princ«*« Anne of Auetrle« wKo wee the eUeet deuihter of Philip 111. of Spain, wme born in 1601* Throufh her father, a grendeon of 
Cherlee V.. Empeior of Germany, ehe received a title a* Anne of Auetrla, She married Leu<e XIII. of France in 1615. but the marriage 


proved an unhappy one. 


[/’rew» “ OettfrrfiehUch’VngnrUche Monarchie in Wort nnd Vimna. 


Cut ilast of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. (Bol emian industry ) 

than of strength. In addition to the hereditary lands, Hungary, Bohemia, and Galicia, he gained 
Dalmatia and the provinces on the Adriatic Sea, as well as the Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. 

But besides the consolidation and increase of its territory, Austria gained another result that was to 
be of the greatest assistance to her in the near future. This was the creation of an army such as she 
had never possessed before. During the long struggle with Napoleon a new spirit of discipline and a 
brotherhood in arms had sprung up and inspired the soldiers drawn from its numerous races. This army 
was instrumental in spreading ideas of fidelity to the common flag and to the monarchical principle 
which have given the House of Austria new vigour. 

The period following the Congress of Vienna was one of steady reaction, in which the European rulers 
united in the common effort of resisting the ideas proclaimed by the French Revolution of 1789. The 
“ Holy Alliance " between the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia was 
one of its manifestations. Metternich set himself the task of imposing that policy of stability with 
which his name is associated, and to police and manage the affairs of Europe by means of congresses 
in which Austria should have the leading part. In order to play this grand r 61 e in European politics it 
was necessary that Austria should give to Europe the impression of fixed adherence to the most extreme 
conservative views. And Austria stood, indeed, at the head of reaction in Europe. She regarded it as 
her task to hinder the triumph of liberal principles or of national aspirations in Germany, Italy, the 
Balkan Peninsula and everywhere else. 

In Austria itself absolutism developed strongly. A greatly centralized bureaucratic system was 
introduced which pursued a strong policy of Germanization. A rigid censorship of the Press and of 
books was enforced. Public instructibn was placed entirely in the hands of the clergy and, above all, 
an extensive system of secret police watched bver the life of the people. The army was used by the 
government to stifle all national manifestations. For this purpose Hungarian troops were used in Italy, 
Italian regiments garrisoned Galicia, Poles occupied Austria, and Germans were stationed in Hungary. 
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This policy was in accordance with the ideas of Francis I. This Emperor shared to the full the 
autocratic temper, the narrow-mindedness and the religious and intellectual obscurantism of the 
Habsburgs. 

But, curiously enough, the government allowed and up to a certain extent encouraged the move- 
ments for the revival of the national language and literature in Bohemia and in the southern Slav pro- 
vinces, which sprang up as the result of the reforms of Joseph 11. This linguistic revival was one of the 
strongest causes of the revival of the spirit of nationality. And in the domain of politics the diets and 



From the paintinifl Wilhelm Oamphauien. 

MARIA THERESA. 


Maria Theresa wae perhapi the moit eucceeelul woman ruler In history. She gained the affection of her subiects by the courage with 
which she faced the ring of foes who disputed her succession In 1740. She retained that affection by exercising a wise and tolerant, if 
oiutocmtic rule. Her government was in truth the perfect example of the *' benevolent despotism*' which is usually a fiction of 
historical theorists. 
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estates of the various provinces were again re-established, but their function was merely to register the 
imperial decrees. Tlie economic situation was also very bad. Agriculture languished on account of 
the feudal privileges of the landlords. Trade suffered under a high protective system of duties both 
at the frontier and in the interior. Taxation was exceedingly heavy, and the state was twice bankrupt ; 
while the lavish issue of paper money lowered still more the economic situation of the country. 

Francis I. died in 1835, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand I., who was a weak man both 
physically and mentally. Metternich became now still more powerful. But in spite of the continuation 
of the same system of government, the peoples of Austria were preparing themselves for political freedom 

and for the realization of their 



From the paintingl Siefftnund VAllettmnd. 

GENERAL LOUDON ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF KUNERSDORF. 1759. 

General Ernst Gideon Loudon was born in 1717 at Tootzen, in Livonia. His family, 
which was of Scottish orisin. had lived in the country since about 1400. Loudon first 
came into prominence, as a soldier of fortune, during the Seven Years' War. The 
Empress Maria Theresa showed him much favour, giving him an estate and ennobling 
him. He was created a Field-Marshal of the Austrian army in 1778. 


national aspirations. Signs of the 
storm which broke out with such 
violence in 1848 were slowly ac- 
cumulating in the various dominions 
of the Habsburgs. 

In other respects Metternich 
did not give up the pretensions of 
the House of Habsburg in Germany, 
although when in 1815 Austria 
abandoned Belgium and permitted 
the establishment of Prussia in the 
Rhine provinces, she abdicated to 
that Power the r 61 e of protector 
of Germany against France. His 
desire to maintain the Italian pro- 
vinces, where the rule of Austria 
was detested, was another mistake 
which cost the Monarchy dear. 
This policy, coupled with his in- 
ternal reactionary policy, prevented 
Austria from playing her historic 
r 61 e in the development of the 
Eastern Question, which became 
very acute during the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. Her 
former struggles against the Turks, 
her geographical situation, and her 
possession of so many Slavs, akin 
in race to the inhabitants of the 
Balkan Peninsula, all seemed to 
point to Austria as the future natural 
heir of the Turkish territories in 


Europe at the break-up of the Turkish Empire. But neither the struggles for liberty of the Serbs nor 
those of the Greeks met with the support of Metternich. Russia, her great rival in the East, championed 
the cause of the Christian populations in the Balkans, and one of the results of her successful war 
against Turkey, which ended in the Treaty of Adrianople (1829), established her influence 

over the Danubian Provinces, the present Rumania. This placed the mouths of the Danube in her 
hands, an event of great political and commercial importance to Austria. 

The revolution which broke out in February, 1848, in Paris fanned into a blaze the smouldering fire 
of discontent among the peoples of Austria. The revolution which broke out here threatened to shatter 
to its foundation the rotten structure of the Habsburg Monarchy, and its end, so often predicted, seemed 
near at hand. What saved it from extinction was, first, the prestige of the imperial tradition which 



OF NEERWINDEN. 
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From (hi pnindny'] [By G. JJakl. 

JOSEPH II. VISITING AN INFIRMARY. 


Joaeph WAS etsentially a friend of the poor, the weak and the aick. His charitable nature was the direct outcome of the dreamy 
idealism which set him on the path of reform. The eighteenth century, however, had no room for a sentimentalist and he was never 
understood. ** Here lies a sovereign who. with the best intentions, failed in everything he undertook,” he said of himself pathetically 
Just before he died. 

was still attached to its dynasty and, secondly, the army, with its spirit of fidelity to the monarchy 
gained during the long Napoleonic Wars. But another factor, perhaps as important, was the opposite 
interests and the rivalries between the peoples of this heterogeneous empire. The Imperial Government 
mastered the revolution by playing one race against the other with complete success. Popular 
risings broke out in quick succession at Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Agram, Venice, Milan and Lemberg. 
The revolt in Hungary will be treated more fully in the chapter on the Hungarians. 

On the nth of March the students and artisans of Vienna demanded the grant of a liberal constitution. 
Two days later the people asked for the resignation of the hated Metternich. He escaped from Vienna 
and went to England. His fall was the signal for the revolt in all the other parts of the Empire, as well 
as in Germany. The Government of Vienna promised to satisfy all the demands which were made by the 
diets of the various provinces of the Empire. It could not do otherwise, for the army was occupied in 
crushing the revolt in Italy, and until that campaign was decided the fate of the Empire hung in the 
balance. During several months there was no central government in existence, and Vienna was at the 
mercy of a committee of students and of German extremists. The Emperor had to fly twice from his 
capital during that period. 

Marshal Radetzky won in Italy the Battle of Custozza (July 25th, 1848), and a few days later had 
reoccupied the whole of Lombardy. 

“ Austria is to be found in thy camp alone, 

We others arc but lonely ruins,** 

said the Viennese poet Grillparzer in a celebrated poem dedicated to Radetzky. In the meantime the 
rising at Prague was suppressed by Prince Windischgratz (June i6th). These victories were hailed by 
the revolutionists at Vienna as victories for Germanism, and this fact drove the Bohemians, the Southern 
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Slavs, and the Rumanians on the side of the Imperial Government. They saw in the demands and in 
the triumph of the German revolutionists at Vienna and of the Hungarian revolutionists at Budapest the 
greatest danger to their national aspirations. By playing off the Ruthenians in Galicia against the Poles 
the rising in this province was also subdued. Finally the revolution in Vienna was crushed by the army 
of Prince Windischgratz, who captured the city (October 31st, 1848) after a bombardment of three days. 
Except in Hungary the Revolution was now subdued everywhere. 

A strong government, under the presidency of Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, “ the soldier statesman," 
who was a staunch friend of absolutism, was now appointed. The new cabinet, however, decided in 
favour of constitutional government, and in a proclamation issued on November 27th, he announced 
that the preservation of Austria as a united state is necessary both for Germany and for the balance 
of power in Europe. The events in Germany in 1848 are greatly intermingled with those occurring 
in Austria at the time. A few days afterwards, on the 2nd of December, the Emperor Ferdinand 
abdicated in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph, the reigning monarch, who was only eighteen years old. 

Francis Joseph, when he ascended the throne, declared himself a constitutional monarch. In his 
proclamation at his accession he said : " Firmly determined to preserve undimmed the lustre of our 
Crown, but prepared to share our rights with the representatives of our peoples, we trust that with God’s 
aid, and in common with our peoples, we shall succeed in uniting all the countries and races of the Monarchy 
in one compact state.” 

On the 4th of March the Emperor published the constitution for the whole of his monarchy, ” one 
and indivisible.” It did not meet with the approval either of the Bohemians, Southern Slavs, or Hun- 
garians. The Hungarians, in fact, declared their complete independence. Francis Joseph, with the aid 
of Russian armies sent by Tsar Nicholas, defeated the Hungarians, and the capitulation of Vildgos 
(August 13th, 1849) ended the Hungarian revolution. Austria was also able to defeat the attempt of 



Prussia to be 
come the leader 


in the German 
Confeder a t i o n, 
and the House of 
Habsburg over- 
came all the dan- 
gers with which 
it was threatened 
during the last 
two years. 

Finally, i n 
1851, Schwarzen- 
berg suppressed 
the constitution, 
and Austria be- 
came again an 
absolutist state. 



For the next ten 


years the various 


FRANCIS I, races groaned 

Fr.nci. I.. Holy Roman Emperor and Grand Duke Under thC yoke 
ol Tuacany »m. tke «,n of Leonid Joaaph. Duke of one of the 

Lorraine and hit wife Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of 

Philip, Duke of Orleans. He was brought up at Vienna, WOrst reactlOU- 


with Maria Theresa of Austria, whom he married in 
1736. On her accession in 1740 Francis became co* 
regent to the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria, 
Through the influence of his wife he was elected Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1745 in succession to 
Charles VII. He died suddenly in 1765. 


ary governments 
of modem times. 
Its policy was to 
centralize all the 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. 

Eugene of Savoy, born in 1663. gained a great reputa* 
tion as a military leader even in an age which was thrilled 
by the exploits of the brilliant English general. Marl- 
borough. He flrsl offered his services to Louis XIV. of 
France, who declined them. Eugene then turned to 
Austria, and at the bead of the armies of that country 
inflicted many a severe defeat on the French. Louis XlV. 
even attempted to bribe him to return to his service, but 
Eugene's resentment was implacable. He was not lees 
successful against the Turks than against the French. 
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provinces, to deprive them of any vestige of self-government, and to Germanize all the other races. 
True to the Habsburg tradition, the government called to its aid the Roman Catholic Church, and 
concluded with the Pope the famous Concordat of 1855. It put that faith in a privileged position, 
gave to the bishops complete control over education, and granted the clergy other extensive privileges. 
Several events in the European situation helped to break this regime. These were the reopening of 
the Eastern Question, the war with Italy in 1859, and the war with Prussia in 1866. 

We have seen before that the possession of the Danubian Principalities and the free navigation of 
the Danube up to its mouth was of the utmost importance for Austria. These considerations outweighed 
in the minds of the Austrian statesmen the sense of gratitude for the aid which Russia gave the Monarchy 
in 1849. When the Crimean War broke out, Austria entered into an agreement with France and England 
to defend the Danubian Principalities against Russia. Austria did not actually take part in the war 
but it was the ultimatum sent by her to Russia which determined the Tsar to sign the Treaty of Pari? 



JOSEPH II 

TK« Emperor Joseph II., finding hU dominions wasted by war 
and burdened with debt, set himself to introduce reforms. Unhappily 
his beneficent measures aroused resentment which resulted in revolt, 
and disappointment brought Joseph to an early grave in 1790. 



FRANCIS II. (I76B.1835I. 

Was the son of Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
Emperor. He was the last of the Roman Emperors and the first 
of the Austrian as Francis I. He was denounced as a tyrant for 
his strong tendency to take the government into his own hands. 


(March 30th, 1856). By this treaty Austria had secured the settlement of the Eastern Question in her 
favour, but she was left without friends or allies. The participation of Sardinia in the war at the side 
of France and England caused her great alarm, and at the Congress of Paris Cavour brought up the Italian 
question and the rule of Austria in the peninsula, which was the greatest obstacle for the realization of 
the unification of Italy. Soon afterwards Napoleon, who was anxious to weaken the power of Austria, 
concluded an alliance with Sardinia. War between these Powers broke out in 1859. Austria was 
defeated at Magenta, and later at Solferino (June 23rd), and Napoleon III. arranged an interview with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph at Villafranca, where an armistice was concluded. As a result of the war 
Austria gave up all her possessions in Italy except Venice. 

This defeat comjjelled the government to conciliate public opinion at home by granting constitutional 
concessions. In 1861 the Emperor granted a constitution, which introduced parliamentary govern- 
ment in Austria. But the provisions of this constitution did not satisfy the various nationalities, and 
Hungary, Venice, Croatia, and Transylvania refused to send deputies to the parliament sitting at Vienna. 
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Meanwhile^^Bismarck was work- 
ing to place Prussia at the head 
of the German Confederation, and 
he saw that the matter could be 
decided only by the elimination 
of Austria altogether from Ger- 
many. The quarrel about the 
Schleswig-Holstein question gave 
him the pretext for settling this 
matter by force of arms. In 1866, 
Prussia, in alliance with Italy, 
declared war. In a short cam- 
paign of seven weeks Austria was 
completely defeated at Sadowa or 
Kdniggratz (July 3rd). In Italy 
the Austrian arms were successful 
at the Battle of Custozza, while 
Admiral Tegethoff gained the 
naval victory off Lissa. At the 
conclusion of peace Austria had to 
give up Venice and the long- 
established Habsburg domination 
in Italy ceased. By the Treaty 
of Prague, concluded with Prussia 
the Emperor of Austria gave up 
the position which his ancestors 
held for so many centuries in 
Germany. The long struggle for 
the hegemony in Germany between 
the Habsburgs and the Hohen- 
zollerns, begun by Frederick the 
Great, ended in the victory of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

The result of this war was the 
beginning of a new era both in 


From thf iKUntin\/] [Jiy Von Hlam. IIS. 

ENTRY OF PRINCE EUGENE INTO BELGRADE. The result of this war was the 

When Austria renewed the war with Turkey in 1716 Prince Euvene took the field with Kprrinnincr nf a n xr rn Vi fV in 
an army of sixty thousand men and immediately routed one hundred and fifty thousand ^ 6 t C O 1 

Turks at Pctcrwardeln. He followed up this success with the capture of Temesvar, and in thc internal Organization and in 
1717 stormed Belgrade after a month's siege. During the attack he received a wound, said x\ c e i-* 

to be hi. thirteenth. The loss of Belgrade was so severe a blow to the Turk, that they lorClgn pOllCy of the Empire. 

were glad to sue tor peace. Finally cxcludcd from Italy and 

Germany, Austria set herself the task of making a nation out of the various nationalities living in 
her dominions. As long as she lield her |)osition in Germany such a task was hopeless. The Germans 
were regarded as the dominant race, and Germanism was so far the basis of the Austrian system of 
government. But with the growth of the idea of German unity, Germanism had established a new 
ideal, that of a united Germany, whose centre of gravity lay beyond the confines of Austria. This 
ideal was naturally opposed to the aspirations of the other races, and Austria saw that these aspirations 
must now be reconciled. Baron Beust, a leading statesman of Saxony, well known for his opposition 
to Bismarck, was entrusted now by the Emperor with the task of giving the Empire its new shape. 
Beust decided to reconcile first the Hungarians, and their principal demands were granted by the so- 
called Agreement or Compromise of 1867, which established the Dual Monarchy as it exists now. The 
idea of a centralized Empire broke down completely and had to be replaced by a dualism. The 
principle underlying this agreement was to divide the Empire into two portions, and to give the 
hegemony in one portion to the Germans, and in the other to the Hungarians. In both portions the 
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Slavs and the other nationalities were to be placed in a position of political inferiority. By a cruel 
irony of fate the Germans and the Hungarians, who in 1848 tried to dismember the Habsburg Monarchy, 
became now the ruling races, while the Slavs and the Rumanians who remained faithful to the ruling 
dynasty were sacrificed. 

We have mentioned several times the racial rivalries and the struggle of the nationalities ; it is now 
time to give a few details on this point. This becomes still more necessary, as the whole policy, both 
internal and external, of the Monarchy during the last half century is dominated by this question, and 
without such knowledge an intelligent understanding of this policy is not possible. 

No country in Europe, except Russia, presents such a medley of races, nationalities, languages and 
religions as the dominions under the sceptre of the House of Habsburg. The three principal races of 
Europe — the German, the Slav, and the Latin races, are all represented here, while the Turanian race 
is represented by the Hungarians. Taking Austria and Hungary together, with its population of over 
51,350,000, the Slav race is far the most numerous, comprising nearly 24,000,000 ; while of the two 
dominant races, the Germans number 12,000,000, and the Hungarians 10,000,000. Austria itself, 
which is considered a Germanic Power, has only 10,000,000 Germans out of a population of 28,500,000. 
With the exception of 750,000 Italians and 275,000 Rumanians, the remainder of the population belongs 
to the Slav race. But, geographically, the Slavs are divided by a solid wedge of Germans, Hungarians 
and Rumanians into two groups : the Northern Slavs and the Southern Slavs. The Slavs are, 
besides, divided into a great number of nationalities differing from each other in language, religion, 
historical traditions, national rivalries, and, we may say, future aspirations. The North Slavs 
are divided into Czechs or Bohemians and Poles, who are Roman Catholics, and the Ruthenians, 
who are Greek Catholics. The Southern Slavs are divided into Slovenes and Croatians, who are 
Roman Catholics, and Serbians, who are Greek Orthodox. Besides the difference in religion, there 
is also great political enmity between the Poles and Ruthenians. 



From Ih^ paifUitig-^ {By a. Legmne. 

THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 


June Hth, 1800, wae a aad day lor Auatria. witneaaing. aa it did, hei diaaatroua defeat at Marengo, which virtually forced her to the 
humiliating Peace of Luneville. Napoleon’* plan of campaign which culminated in this battle is considered a masterpiece of strategy, but hi* 
Uctical dispositions on the field itself were faulty, and the Austrians would have won the day had it not been for the timely arrival of a 
fresh French division and a brilliant charge by Kellermann s heavy cavalry. 
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The distribution of these various nationalities is another important point, for, with the exception of 
the Hungarians and the Czechs who are all confined within the Monarchy, Austria-Hungary contains 
only part of other nations. And these nations live in compact groups stretching to the frontiers, beyond 
whiclj live their own kinsmen. Thus the Germans are in direct contact with Germany, the Italians in 
tlie Trent ino and Istria with Italy, the Serbians in Croatia, Slavonia and Bosnia with Serbia, the 
Kumanians in Transylvania and Bukovina with Rumania ; and the Kuthenians and the Poles in Galicia 
witli their own co-nationals in Russia. It is easy to understand the centrifugal forces which are at play 
in tlie Monarchy, and how the great movements of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism, without considering 
other smaller national movements, affect the aspirations of the peoples and the internal and foreign 
policy of the government. 

We must also remember that the nineteenth century was tlie century of nationalities, and that Austria 



FRENCH ENTRY INTO VIENNA. 1805. 

The fortune* of Austria reached their lowest ebb when General Mack with a large army surrendered to Napoleon at Ulm on October 
20th, 1805. The immediate effect of the victory was to lay Bavaria and Austria open to the French advance, and Napoleon entered Vienna 
in triumph. For the hrat time for centuries the capital of the Habsburgs was profaned by an invader. 

had the misfortune to see established on her borders strong national states, such as a united Germany 
and a united Italy, an independent Serbia, and an independent Rumania. 

In Austria itself a new constitution was granted after the compromise with Hungary had been settled, 
and parliamentary government was introduced. But the racial jealousies and struggles went on 
continuously, and the work both of the parliament and of the government was greatly impeded. The 
struggle was most acute between the Czechs and the Germans in the north, and between the Slavs, the 
Italians and the Germans in the south. The struggle was mainly concentrated upon the question of 
language, each nationality demanding that its language should be recognized as the official language in 
administration, justice, schools, and so on, in the various provinces where each of them was in the 
majority. The Germans and the government maintained that German should remain the official language 
throughout the Empire. The Czechs, besides, asked for the full restoration 6i Bohemia as a kingdom. 




From the painimg^ [Bf Baron Antoine Jean Grot, 

NAPOLEON AND FRANCIS II. AFTER AUSTERLITZ. 

At Austerlitz, on December 2nci. 1605. Napoleon won the moat ciazzhnc and complete ol bis victories over tbe combined armies of Austria and Russia. Xbe Allies lost bail iheir men and all 
tbeir i^tns. and tbe Emperor Francis II.. seeinc tbat further reststance was hopeless, made overtures for peace at once. Napoleon, resolved to esact tbe uttermost advantase of bis victory, compelled 
him to aicn tbe bumiliatinc Treaty of Pressburs and pay an indemnity of 100.000.000 francs. 
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They" demanded that the 
Emperor shoxild be crowned 
as King of Bohemia, and 
that Bohemia should have 
in the Monarchy the same 
position as Hungary. This 
would have meant the 
establishment of trialism 
instead of the existing 
dualism. The Germans, 
who had been accustomed 
for such a long time to rule, 
strenuously opposed these 
demands. But the Aus- 
trian statesmen realized 
that the Slav nationalities 
must be satisfied, and under 
Count Taaffe, a statesman 
of Irish descent, who was 
at the head of affairs from 
1879 1893, many of the 

demands of the Slavs as 
regards their national 
language, both in school 
and in the administration, 
have been granted. The 
movement was crowned by 
the foundation of a Polish 
University at Lemberg and 

Prince Metternich'WinneburR (I773')859j. the great Austrian statesman and diplomatist, was ^ Czech University at 
bom at Coblenz. In 1809, as Austrian Foreign Minister, he negotiated the marriage of Marie Louise *00 

of Austria with Napoleon, and later he took a very prominent part in the Congress of Vienna. He -I ragUC in l002. 

was of an autocratic and despotic disposition. Meantime thc parlia- 

mentary franchise was broadened, and the Slavs who increased in numbers, in economic power, and 
in education asserted more and more their national individuality. But the struggle, especially 
between the Germans and the Czechs, has continued with great violence to the present time. A 
further step to settle the racial question was taken at the beginning of this century by the introduction 
of universal suffrage. This measure was introduced and carried through by the direct intervention of 
the Emperor, who has thus shown his confidence in the peoples under his sceptre. It constitutes the 
most important step for the building up of a democratic Austria, where all races and nationalities 
should be on an equal footing. During the last two decades the government has also introduced a 
great number of measures of social legislation, in order to improve the social and economic conditions 
of the labouring classes. For Austria, during the second part of the reign of Francis Joseph, has made 
wonderful economic progress. The rich natural resources of the country have been developed, and 
agriculture, mining and industry have made enormous strides. And the government did all in its 
power to help on this economic development by building railways and canals, by tariff legislation, and 
similar suitable measures. It was hoped that the political freedom obtained by universal suffrage 
coupled with the social legislation for the amelioration of the condition of the people would put an end 
to the unending racial conflicts. This hope has not yet been realized. But the absolutist Austria of 
1848, when Francis Joseph ascended the throne, is being transformed into a democratic state. A great 
share in the work of this transformation is due to the labours of the aged Emperor, who has ruled 
the Empire for over sixty-six years. And to-day the love of his subjects for their venerable monarch 
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is greater than that enjoyed by any other Habsburg ruler, even amongst peoples who have been kept 
together by their loyalty to the ruling dynasty. 

After 1867, and especially after the victory of Prussia in 1870, the foreign policy of Austria under- 
went a great change. Driven from Germany and Italy, she realized that her proper sphere of activity 
is in the East, and more especially in the Balkan Peninsula. This policy was definitely inaugurated 
when Beust resigned in 1871, and was replaced by Count Andrassy, a Hungarian. But in the Balkans 
she met her old rival Russia. We may say that the tendency has generally been to adjust the differences 
between them by compromise and peaceful means. Another cardinal point of Austria’s foreign policy 
has been first a rapprochement y in 1872, and then an alliance, in 1879, with Germany. In 1882 this 
alliance was joined by Italy, and was transformed into the Triple Alliance, which became such an 
important and determining factor in the politics of Europe. 

At the meeting of the Emperor Francis Joseph with the Emperor of Germany in 1872 the Tsar of Russia 
was also present, and a friendly understanding with Russia was established. But the revolt of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina against the Turks in 1874 immediately affected Austria. The sympathies of her Slav 
peoples were with the insurgents, while the government saw danger in the creation of new Slav states 
on the southern frontier of the Empire, or in the increase of Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula. 
A secret agreement was arrived at between Russia and Austria in 1877, by which Russia undertook not 
to take any measures which would injure Austrian interests. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 followed, 
when the victorious Russian armies marched to the very gates of Constantinople. Turkey was com- 
pelled to sign the Treaty of San Stefano (March, 1878). This treaty violated the engagements under- 
taken by Russia, and caused great alarm amongst those Powers who were opposing Russian ambitions 
in the Near East. Amongst these Powers was England, and the demand made by Count Andrassy that 
the matter should be settled by a European Congress was finally adopted. The Congress of Berlin, 



Frwn iitt 


THE BATTLE OF ASPERN. 


IBy Von Bloat. 


At A«pern. on the 21»t and 22nd of May, 1809, the Auatriana suipriaed Europe, and perhaps themaelvet, by inflictins a aevere defeat 
on a superior force of the French commanded by Napoleon himaelf. Had the Archduke Charles shown anything of the vigour of hla great 
antagoniat it ia probable that the French army would have been destroyed. Aa It waa the Auatrian general waa afraid of hla aucceaa. hia 
troopa were exhauated and Napoleon waa able to withdraw hia decimated forcea acroaa the Danube. 
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where Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury played such a prominent part, followed. By the Treaty of Berlin 
(July, 1878), Austria was authorized to undertake the occupation and administration of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was agreed that the occupation should be only provisional, and should not 
prejudice the sovereign rights of the Sultan of Turkey over these provinces. Austria was also permitted 
to place troops in the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, a district of great strategic importance, which separated 
Serbia from Montenegro, and through which the communication between Bosnia and Salonica, the great 
port on the Aegean Sea, passed. 

By the occupation of these provinces Austria became a Balkan Power, and her policy has since been 
to take a more active part in the political and economic development of the Balkan States. She set to 



Ff'wn tht paitUintf} iJiy J. Itabey. 

THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 

The KfMt CongreM of Vienna, held in 1814>I5, aeaembled to readjust the political queetiona ariaing out of the Napoleonic Wara. 
Great Britain, Auatria, Ruaaia and Pruaaia were allied againat France, but on the defeat of Napoleon France agreed by the hrat Treaty of 
Paria to hand over the diapoaal of all countriea freed from French auzerainty to the Alliea. 

work to build here railways, to regulate the navigation of the Danube, and to push her trade by commercial 
treaties with the various states. 

The relations between Austria and Russia became very strained during the Serbo-Bulgarian War 
of 1885. In the face of subsequent events, it is curious that it was Austria that saved Serbia from the 
victorious armies of Bulgaria. Austria also declared that she would not allow Russia to interfere with| 
the independence of Bulgaria. During the crisis of 1886 and 1887, following the election of Ferdinjim 
of Coburg as Prince of Bulgaria, war seemed at one time inevitable between the two empires, 
storm passed. Since the advent of the Karageorgevitch dynasty to the throne of Serbia in 
relations with Serbia have become more and more strained. M 

The unrest in the European provinces of Turkey in Europe threatened to open the Eastern Quesjffn, 
and to bring again into acute conflict the rival interests of Russia and Austria. In 1903 an agre^ent 
waB arrived at between these two Powers, and a programme of reforms for Macedonia arranged, ^hich 
became known as the Mflrzsteg Programme, after the name of the place where the Emperor Franci^oseph 



ihm ttu patniing'] 


{Bn C. Jordan, 


THE REVOLT OF THE TYROLESE. 1809. 

By th« Treaty of Freeeburc in 1805 Napoleon compelled Auetiia to cede the Tyrol to Bavaria. Tke Tyroleec violently reeenled tkU 
chance, and four year* later roee in open revolt and, led by the creat patriot. Andreae Hofer, drove the French and Bavariane from the 
country. Even after Napoleon'e victory at Wacram forced the Auetrlaiw to withdraw their eupport. the Tyrolese continued the atrucfle until 
Hofer'a capture by treachery put an end to their resietance. 
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and Tsar Nicholas met in that year. We may mention that about this time the relations 
with Italy also became very strained, on account of the Irredentist manifestations of the Italian 
people and government. War preparations were made in both countries, but the tension was relaxed 
and eventually cordial relations were again re-established. 



t>om the paintittg} 

ANDREAS HOFER AT ISEL MOUNTAIN. AUGUST 13th. 1809. 


Hofer, vreateat of Tyrolese patriota, waa the eon of an innkeeper. When the Tyroieae broke into inaurrection in 1809 he waa put in 
command of one of the inaurgent diviaiona and quickly Justified hie appointment by Inflicting a severe defeat on the Bavariana. Hia 
aucceaaea raised him to the aupreme command, and he celebrated hie promotion by crushing a Franco*Bavarian army at Berg lael on 
August 13th and entering Innsbruck in triumph. Napoleon then paid him the compliment of setting a price on his head. He was captured 
by treachery on January 27th. 1810, and executed by Napoleon’s expreaa orders. 

Baxon Aerenthal, who became Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs at the end of 1906, decided to 
take advantage of the weakness of Russia after the Russo-Japanese War, and to inaugurate a more active 
policy in the Balkan Peninsula. The first manifestation of the break of the agreement with Russia was 
when he obtained from the Sultan, at the beginning of 1908, a concession for building a railway through 
the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar. But later in the year an event, which changed the whole aspect of the Eastern 



The Austrians 


1183 



SCHUBERT. 

Franz Schubert, bom at Vienna in 1797, pro* 
duced in hie thirty>one year* ot life an immenae 
number of muaical composition* and i* universally 
regarded a* the prince of •onp'writer* 


Question and was 
bound to produce 
other changes in the 
international situation 
of Europe, occurred, 
namely, the Young 
Turk Revolution. In 
the presence of a con- 
stitutional Turkey the 
position of the pro- 
vinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, nomin- 
ally belonging to 
Turkey, but governed 
autocratically from 
Vienna, became 
rather irregular. 
Baron Aerenthal de- 
cided to annex these 
provinces without first 
consulting the co- 
signatory Powers of 
the Berlin Treaty. 

It now became clear 



MOZART. 

Wolfgsng Amadeus Mozart, born at* Salzburg in 
1736, evinced musical powers at three and per- 
formed in public at five. He only lived to the age 
of thirty-five, but achieved distinction in every 
branch of music. 


that this violation of a great international treaty undermined one of the principal guarantees of the 



peace of Eu- 
rope. England, 
France and 
Russia protes- 
ted against this 
action of Aus- 
tria, and Serbia 
threatened to 
go to war. Rus- 
sia defended 
the point of 
view of Serbia, 
and a severe in- 
ternational cri- 
sis was the 
result. After 
five months of 
hard negotia- 
tions the mat- 
ter was settled, 
and a great 
European war 



HAYDN 


averted. It was 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Joseph Haydn, one of the most celebrated of intcrVCn- Johann Strauss, who was bom at Vienna In 1825. 

Austrian musicians, was a prolific composer, and many 4 r raised dance music to the level of a 

of his works seem to have achieved immortality. He tlOD 01 UCr- waltates. which Include the famous ** Blue 

siied at Vienna in 1809 many at PctrO- Danube," are popular all over the world. 
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grad, amounting practically to 
an ultimatum, which compelled 
Russia to recognize the an- 
nexation (March, 1909). This 
forced Serbia to submit and to 
renounce all her claims to com- 
pensation. 

Let us examine now the 
causes which prompted Austria 
to annex these provinces, and 
those which made Serbia raise 
such a strong protest. One of 
the principal causes was un- 
doubtedly the growth of the 
South Slav and Pan-Serbian 
movement, which had assumed 
large proportions during the 
last few years. The large 
majority of the inhabitants of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina be- 
long to the Croatian and Ser- 
bian nationalities, and, geo- 
graphically, they lay in the 


centre of the lands occupied 
by the Southern Slavs. An 
agitation for the separation of 
these lands from Austria-Hun- 
gary was becoming stronger 
every day throughout the 
southern provinces. This agita- 
tion spread also to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, where part of the 
population was dissatisfied with 
the Austrian occupation, which 
meant the death-knell of their 
aspirations of joining with their 
brethren in Serbia and Monte- 
negro. ^The Southern Slavs 
had already, in 1846 and 1848, 
demanded the union of all 
these provinces into a separ- 
ate kingdom under the House 
of Austria. This demand 
was now being pressed again, 
and the Croatians asked 
that Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia 


COUNT TAAFFE. 

In no country nre political partie* more bitterly 
hostile than in Austria. Ail the more remarkable, 
therefore, was Count Taaffe’s feat of remaining 
Premier from 1879 to 1893. supported by sections 
of various parties which he held together by his 
statesmanship and moderation. Perhaps his most 
remarkable feat was to persuade the Czechs of 
Bohemia to abandon their more extreme claims and 
sit in the Parliament at Vienna, 




Fnm th* painting} IBg Jnles Rigo. 

THE BATTLE OF SOLFERtNO. 

By 18S9, thanks to Cavour's ruthless exposure of Austrian rule In Italy. Austria was without a friend In Europe when war was declaredi 
on her by France' and Piedmont. On June 24tk the Allies defeated the Austrians at Solferlno. the losses on the two sides being respectively 
eighteen thousand and twenty thousand. It is said that the carnage sobered Napbleon lll.'s ambitions so that he was more ready to accept, 
tki proposals of peace which Prussia pul forward with a veiled threat of Intervention. 



INCIDENT IN THE AUSTRO^PRUSSIAN WAR OF 1866. 

Tke war pi 1866 with Prussia was a series of unrelieved disasters for Austria. The main campaign in Bohemia, which culminated in the Austrian rout at Kdniggratz (or Sadowa). was virtually 
rided in seven davs. and only political reasons urged Bismarckito spare Austria further humiliation. The^reasons were Prussia's need of making a friend of Austria in view of the hostility o« 
kfousy of other powers. 
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and Herzegovina should be con- 
stituted into a separate state in 
a federated Habsburg Monarchy, 
transforming it into a trialism. 
The Slovenes were joining them 
in this demand. But the Serbs, 
who form a large element in 
these provinces, although of the 
same race as the Croatians, are 
separated from them by religion. 
The Serbs are Greek-Orthodox 
and are attracted towards 
Serbia. Their ideal is the crea- 
tion of a Greater Serbia by de- 
taching these provinces from 
Austria. As long as Bosnia and 
Herzegovina did not formally 
belong to the Habsburg Mon- 
archy these hopes could be 
realized. But once incorporated 
with Austria the realization of a 


arcny inese nopes couiu ue COUNT AERENTHAL. 

realized. But once incorporated Count Aerenth«i i« wUneMim to-day the 

with Austria the retdirutionof . '“J” 

Greater Serbia under a national 1 Hungary in 1906. He aimed at rc-eetabUiKing 

^ A. X 1 j i_ Austrian prestige and securing Austrian domi- 

dynasty at Belgrade became B.iic.n.. wuh . vi.w to und„. 

almost impossible. A Greater < mining and ousting the influence of Russia. He 
» , . . . 1 was responsible for the highly successful coup 

Serbia would mean also an 1907 , when Bosnia and HerzegovI na were! 

effective bar towards the ex- ««««*««* violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
now raised to the title of Count, was very popular. 


pansion of Austria in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and the defeat of the 
whole of her policy since 1870. 
We see, therefore, that the 
internal affairs of Austria, as 
well as her foreign ambitions, 
were all bound up with the suc- 
cess of the step Baron Aerenthal 
so boldly took in 1908. It also 
explains the great resentment of 
Serbia, and her stubbornness in 
opposing it. The annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria, and especially the 
manner in which it has been 
done, was the cause of events 
of great importance which were 
soon to manifest themselves in 
European politics. 

In Austria - Hungary itself, 
in spite of the heavy cost of 
the military preparations and 
of the economic losses sustained 
by the boycott of Austrian 
goods throughout Turkey, the 


effective bar towards the ex- ‘n vioUtion ©f the Treaty of Berlin. policy of Baron Aerenthal, 

now raised to the title of Count, was very popular. It united its peoples in a wave of patriotic pride 
such as has not been seen for a long time, for it foreshadowed that the Monarchy intends to resume her 
place in Europe as a great Power. The programme of Count Aerenthal consisted not only to assure to 





I-'rom th* pointinif} IB$ & L' AUemand, 

THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH AT A REVIEW. 

The name * 0 ! the Archduke Rudolph is 'associated with one of the most famous aenaations in the histories of courts. He was found 
dead in his shooting-box at Miorling. near Vienna, on January 30th, 1889. but whether he died by his own hand or by that of an i 
'!• still a myatary. He was the only eon of the Emperor Ffancia Joseph. 


Theilron Gates of tWe Danube, so called by the Turks owing to Franz Joseph’s Quay, Vienna. This spacious quay adjoins the 

submerged rocks in the rapids at thisipart of the river Ringstrasse and flanks the Danube Canal to the north. 

Austria the political, and, above all, the commercial supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula, but also to 
secure her participation in the new phase of the Eastern Question. His policy aimed to prepare Austria 



The Imperial Museum of Art at Vienna (i870'l889) contains The Stephanie Bridge. Vienna. Leading from the north bank of 

the magnificent art collections of the Imperial family. the Danube to Franz Joseph's Quay, here laid out in promenades. 

to share in the great economic and commercial development which was beginning in the Near East 
and Asia Minor. In pursuance of this aim Austria, who up to the beginning of this century possessed 



PhMpt 6|f] Caf%e Photochrcm Co, Ud, 

The Volksgarten, Vienna. One of the many beautiful public The Franzensring, Vienna. Bordered by important bulldinge. It is 
gardens which'adom the city. fPlannedlby^ Francis 11. in 1823. the finest section of the Ringetrasee encircling the old city. 
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only a coast-defence fleet, started to build a navy strong enough to defend her interests in the 
Mediterranean. 

The result of the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913, which greatly increased the territory of Serbia, was 
a bitter disappointment to Austria. Her foreign policy was conducted by Count Leopold Berchtold, 

who in the early part of 1912 had succeeded Count 
Aerenthal as Foreign Minister. After the great 
successes of the Balkan Allies against Turkey, 
Serbia hoped to obtain a free outlet on the Adriatic 
Sea. She demanded the coast -line between Alessio 
and Durazzo and an adequate hinterland. But 
Austria was successful in thwarting these demands, 
and championed the creation of a new state, namely, 
Albania. The opposing interests of Austria and 
Russia threatened several times to produce a 
European War before all the questions resulting from 
the Balkan Wars could be settled. 

In June, 1914, an event which was followed by 
tragic consequences took place. The Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the throne of the 
Habsburgs, attended the manoeuvres of the Austro- 
Hungarian army which were held in Bosnia. On 
the 28th of June he paid a visit to Serajevo, the 
capital of the province. While passing through the 
streets, accompanied by his wife, their motor-car 
was fired on by an assassin. Both the Archduke 
and his wife were killed, and the investigation of the 
crime alleges to have established that the plot to kill 
the Archduke was hatched at Belgrade. 

Austria now accused the Serbian government of 
not taking adequate steps for stopping this agitation, 
and without any preliminary warning. Count Berch- 
told sent to Serbia, on the 23rd of July, an ulti- 
matum, and demanded an answer in forty-eight 
hours. This ultimatum contained ten demands, 
which were directed towards the elimination from the 
national life of Serbia of everything which was hostile 
to Austria. In addition, the Serbian government was 
to publish in the Official Journal and to issue as an 
order of the day to the army a declaration which 
amounted to a strong condemnation of the Greater 
Serbia movement and a promise to take stringent 
measures for its suppression in the future. The de- 
mands contained in this ultimatum were not com- 
patible with the sovereignty of an independent state. 
Amongst them were the suppression of all nationalist 
societies, the suppression of newspapers and publica- 
tions hostile to Austria, the reorganization of the curriculum of the national schools and of their teaching 
staff, the participation of Austrian officials in judicial proceedings in Serbia, and other demands of a 
similar character. Serbia accepted most of the demands contained in the ultimatum, and proposed to sub- 
mit the others to arbitration. Austria considered this answer unsatisfactory, and formally declared 
against Serbia on July 28th. This step kindled the great European conflagration. 



THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH AS GRAND MASTER 
OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

The Order of the Golden Fleece wee founded by Philip of 
Burgundy In 1430. When the Burgundlen dominiona poaeed to the 
House of Hebebun. Mexlmllien beceme Grand Master, and the office 
Is hereditary In the Habsburc family, though as that family is now 
divided Into a Spanish and Austrian branch and the question of 
precedence has never been settled, there is a separate order in each 
country. The badge Is a golden ram. 



DATES OF HUNGARIAN HISTORY 


From the Conquest of Dacu by | 
Trajan to the arrival of the I 
Magyars. : 


I The Consolidation of the Hun* { 
I garian State under the ArpAd ! 
i dynasty. ! 


i 


I 


Prom the extinction of the 
Ari*&d dynasty, to tho Battle 
of Moh4cs. 


From the Election of the Habs- j 
burgs to the beirinning^of the ; 
War of Liberation from the 
Turks. 


Date. | Chibf Events. 


A.D. The Roman Em^ror Tr^an decisively defeats Decebalus, the King of the Dacians, and annexes Dada to 
105 the Roman Empire. This country included the regions between the rivers Danube, Tisxa and Dniester. 

274 The Goths occupy Dacia and establish here tyo Kingdoms, that of the Visigoths in the West and that 
of the Ostrogoths in the East. 

376 These regions are invaded by the Huns, 

437 Attila becomes King and the power of the Huns reaches its highest point. 

453 . Death of Attila and the ooUapse of the power of the Huns. 

470 j The Visigoths and the Gepidae become masters of the country. 

568 The Avars invade the country and establish a powerful Kingaom. 

796 Charlemagne destroys the Kingdom of the Avars. 


8g6 The Magyars or Hungarians invade the country under their leader Arpid and permanently establish 
themselves here. 

900 Accession of Kresimir as Duke of Croatia. 

907 The Hungarians defeat the Germans at Pressburg. Death of ArpAd. 

910 The Hungarians defeat the Germans at Lechfeld, near Augsburg. 

017 Accession of Tomislav as Duke of Croatia. 

955 The German Emperor Otto 1. inflicts on the Hungarians a crushing defeat at Lechfeld. This puts a stop 

to their raiding expeditions in the West of Europe. 

95^* Accession of Kresimir 11. as Duke of Croatia. 

970 Accession of Drzislav, who tx^comes the first King of Croatia. 

972 Accession of Duke Geza I. 

992 Geza adopts Christianity. 

907 Accession of Stephen the Saint. 

1000 j Stephen is crowned first King of Hungary with the crown sent by the Pope. Accession of Kresimir 1. 
as King of Croatia. 

J035 Accession of St^hen 1. as King of Croatia. 

1038 Death of King Stephen. He introduced Christianity and established the new Kingdom on a firm basis. 
1046 Accession of Andrew I. 

1056 Accession of Peter Kresimir II. as King of Croatia. 

1060 Accession of Bela I. 

1076 Accession of Demeter Zvonimir a-s King of Croatia. 

T077 Accession of Ladislaus the Saint. 

1087 Accession of Peter II., who was the last King of Croatia. 

1095 Accession of Coloman or Kalm&n the Learned. 

1 102 Croatia is united with Hungary. 

1 1 14 Accession of Stephen II. 

1 13 1 Accession of Bela 11. , the Blind. 

114X Accession of Geza 11. 

1 1 61 Accession of Stephen III. 

1173 Accession of Bela III 

1 196 Accession of Emerid' . 

1204 Accession of Andrew II, 

1222 Andrew II. grants the Golden Bull, the Magna Charta of Hungary. 

1235 Accession of Bela IV, 

1241 Hungary is invaded by the Mongols, who lay waste ths country with sword and fire. 

1242 The Mongols retire. King Bela undertakes successfully the resettlement of his country. 

1270 Accession of Stephen V. 

1272 Accession of Ladislaus IV., the Kumanian. 

1290 Accession of Andrew III,, who is the last King of the Arp&d dynasty. 


1310 Accession of Charles Robert, of the House of Anjou. 

1342 Accession of Louis the Great, of the House of Anjou. 

1367 The University of P6cs is founded. 

1370 Louis becomes King of Poland and unites both kingdoms under his sreptre. 

1381 After a long struggle with Venice peace is concluded by which Dalmatia is annexed to Hungary. 

1382 Accession of Sigisnnmd of Lux<*mboiirg. 

1396 Disastrous battle of Nicopolis, at which the flower of Western chivalry fell in battle against the Turks. 
1410 King Sigismund of Hungary is elected German Emperor. 

1438 Accession of Albert of Austria. 

1440 Accession of Wladyslaus III. of Poland. 

’443 John Huuyadi defeats the Turks and drives them south us far as the Balkan Mountains. 

1444 The Turks defeat the Hungarians at Varna. The King is slain in battle. John Hunyadi becomes regent 

of Hungary, during the minority of the King Ladislaus the Posthumous. 

’45b John Hunyadi defeats the Turks and relieves Belgrade, which they were besieging. 

1458 Matthias Corvinus is elected King of Hungary. 

147P Matthias conquers Bohemia and Silesia and secures the title of King of Bohemia. 

1485 Matthias conquers Vienna. 

1490 Accession of Wladyslaw Jagicllo, King of Bohemia. 

1514 The great revolt of the peasants under George Dozsa. He is defeated near Temesvar by John Zapolya, 

and the rising is suppressed with great cruelty. 

T'lC Accession of Louis II. 

1571 Sultan Soleiman conquers Belgrade and directly threatens Hungary. 

1326 Sultan Soleiman gains the battle of Mohdes. The Hungarian array is aUnost annihilated. The King is 

killed in the battle. Ferdinand I. of Habsburg is elected King of Hungary. 


1527 John Zapolya, Prince of Transylvania, is also elected King of Hungary. 

1531 The Protestant College at Debreczen is founded. 

1540 John Sigismund Zapolya becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1541 Sultan Soleiman again invades Hungary and enters Buda. Hungary is now divided into three parts: 

a small part under the Habsburgs ; the greater part of the country under the direct rule of the 
Turks ; and Transylvania, ruled by Magyar princes under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
ijfiG The famous siege of Szigetvdr by the Turks. The fortress, heroically defended ,by Nicholas Zrinyi. 

Sultan Soleiman dies during the siege. 
i«;7i Stephen BAthory becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1575 Christopher BAthory becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1581 Sigismund BAthory becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1599 Andrew BAthory becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1604 Hungarian Protestants revolt against the persecution of the Habsburgs. Stephen Boesai is elected 
IMnce of Transylvania and champions the Protestant cause. 

1606 By the Peace of Vienna the Emperor grants the Protestants freedom of worship. 

1608 Gabriel BAthory becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

16x3 Accession of Gabriel Bethien at Prince of Transylvania. 

1629 Accession of George RAkoezy I. as Prikice of Transylvania. 

X635 liie University of Buda is founded. 

1648 George RAkoezy 11. becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

1657 Accession of Leopold 1. of Habsburg as King of Hungary. 

1662 Michael Apaffy is elected Prince of Transylvania. 

1678 Revolt of the Hungarians under Count Imre T5k61i against the Habsburgs. 

X683 Beginning of the War of Liberation against the Turka. 

1685 Dime Charles of Lorraine defeats the Turks at Gran. 



DATES OF HUNGARIAN HISTORY— 


Date. 


Chief Events. 


Eronrthc capture of Buda to 
the revival of HunKarian 
nationalism. 


If HO 
i 087 


1 68g 
1691 
1697 

1699 

1703 

1 7«3 
1706 
1711 

I7ih 

i7tH 

1723 

174* 

1770 

17H0 

1784 

i7()0 

1 70 1 

1702 
1H09 

1823 
1H.1 1 


: 'I ha Austrians under Duke Charles of Lorraine capture liuda from the Turks. 

Duke Charles of Lorraine inflicts a crushinR defeat on the Turks near MohAcs, the same place where 161 
years previously the Hungarians suffered that disastrous defeat which cost them the independence 
i of their country. TTn- Diet at Pres.sburi? decides that the crown of Hutiftary should be hereditary 
! in the Mouse of Hahshiirij. 

Itnre Tdkdli becomes ITince of Transylvania. 

The Austrian army under the Margrave of Baden completidy defeat a great Turkish army at Slankamen. 
1'he crowning victory of Prince Eugene of Savoy at Zenia. 

Bv the Treaty of Carlowitz nearly the whole of Hungary and Transylvania is recovered from the Turks. 
The Hungarians revolt against the political and religious oppression of the Habsburgs. 

Joseph I. of Austria l>ea>mes King of Hungary 
Francis K^kocry becomes Prince of Transylvania. 

[ The Peace of Szatmar concedes the Hungarian demands and reconcih-s the Hungarians with the Habsburgs. 

Charles VI. of Austria ascends the throne as Charles III. of Hungary. 

I I^rince Eugene of Savoy defeats the Turks near Peterwardein. 
j Bv the Treaty of Passarowitz the banat of Ternesvar is gained from the Turks. 

The Hungarian Diet accepts the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Maria Theresa crowned Queen of Hungary, 'ITie Hungarians enthusiastically support her against her 
I enemies. 

Maria Theresa cedes to Hungary the seaport of Fiumc. 

Accession of Joseph II., who refuses to be crowned King of Hungary. 

I Josepli II, makes German the official language of the country. This measure as well as Ids disregard of 
the Hungarian constitution produces great tinrest. 

: jost'ph II. repeals nearly all of his edicts to which the Hungarians objected. His brother, Leopold II., 
succeeds him to the throne. 

[.eopold II. reintroduces the constitution and guarantees the independence of Hungary, 
j Francis II. of Austria becomes King of Hungary as Francis 1. 

: Napoleon issues a famous proclamation to the Hungarian people to dethrone the Habsburgs and elect 
I a new king. The Hungarians remain loyal 

i Cfmnt Stephen Szechonyi addresses the Diet in Hungarian. 'I'he Hungarian Academy of Sciences is 
j founded through the munificence of Szechonyi. 

j Louis Kossuth issues the Hirlaf\ the first political paper in Hungary. 


I'he Period of the War ol 
Independence. 






Kossuth makes a famous speech in the Diet, asking for constitutional reforms and for the appointment 
of a separate Cabinet (March 3rd). The Government at Vienna grants this demand, and Count 
Hatthyany forms a Hungarian Cabinet. A new constitution .and a whole, series of laws approved 
by the government (April loth). The .Slavs and the Rumanians revolt against the threatened 
i Hungarian hegemony. The breach with the government at Vienna widens and Jellachich, the 

t Ban of Croatia, invades Hungary (September nth). Assassination of Count Lamberg, the newly- 

appointed governor of Hungary. Kossiitli becomes the real ruler. Accession of Francis Joseph 
(December and). The Diet refuses to acknowledge him (December 7th). Beginning of the War 
of Independence. 

‘I he Austrian General Windi.Hchgratz captures Pest (January 5th). Hungarians defeated at tin* battle 
I of Kapolna (F'chruary 27th). Th«‘ Diet deposes the liabsburgs and elects Kossuth President of 
! the Republic (April 14th). The Hungarians succeed in regaining Pest (May 25th). General Haynau 
(i<'feat8 the Hungarians at Ternesvar (August otli). Th(^ Hungarian commander-in-chief Gorgei 
surrenders at Vilagos (.August 13th). The fortress of Komarom capitulates (September 27th), End 
i of the War of Inclei)en<len« e. Hattlivanv and other patriots and generals executed (October 6th). 


I'rorn the cnuiidng of the rebel 
lion to the establishment ol 
the Dual Monarchy. 


Hungary as an indei>endent 
state to the Millenniuni Cele- 
brations. 


1830 
l8s() 
1861 
1 866 

1H67 


1868 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1876 
1878 
1886 

1889 

1890 
1892 
1894 

1896 


1902 

*903 


1904 

*90.*) 


1907 

1909 


Z910 

19x2 

1913 

1915 


llniigary under martial l.iw. 

Francis Joseph grants an nmneslv for political offences, 
j The Emperor grunts a federalist constitution : Hungary is dissatisfied. 

' Prolonged nogotiations for grunting concessions to Hungary, The Diet adopts the proposal of Fnincis 
Dcak for the restoration of the constitution of 1848. 

j The Emperor concludes with Ih^ak the Compromise or Agreement establishing the Dual Monarchy, 
j Hungary becomes an indenendent country. Coimt Julius Andrassy is appointed Prime Minister. 
Francis Joseph crowned at Bttdapest King of Flungary according to the old ceremonials. Reconcilia- 
tion between the Habsburgs and the Hungarians complete. 


! Andrassy introduces several liberal reforms, such as freedt)m of the iTess and the removal of the dis- 
abilities of the Jews. He also starts an extensive railway building programme. 

Austria kept neutral in the Franco-German War by the endeavours of Count Andfi'assy. 
i Count Julius Andrassy is appointed Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. It is the first time that a 
Hungarian occupies such a position under the Habsburgs. 

Buda is united with Pest into one municipahty ; its growth since that time is remarkable. 

Count Kalman T'isza becomes I’rimc Minister. He inaugurates a great programme of economic 
development. 

Death of Francis Doak, a wisi' and moderate statesman. 

Disastrous inundations of the river Tisza at Szeged ; great loss of life. 

Bi-centenary of the capture of Buda from the Tui'ks celebrated. 

Death of Count Julius Andrassy. 

Kalman Tisza resigns. 

Hungary adopts the gold standard as the basis of her currency. 

Death of Louis Kossuth ; great public funeral at Budapest. The civil marriage bill and other liberal 
religious measures passed. Trial and sentence of the leaders of the Rumanian national movement. 

Great oelebtations on the occasion of the one thousandth anniversary of the arrival ol the Hungarians 
in the country. Millennium Exhibition opened by the King at Budapest. The Hungarian Parlia- 
ment begins its sittings in the magnificent House on the banks of the Danube, modelled after our 
own Houses of Parliament. 

Death of Kalman Tisza. British arts and crafts exhibition opened at Budapest. 

Stephen Tisza becomes Prime Minister. The King formally announces his determination not to give 
way in the matter of changing the words of command in the army from German into Hungarian. 
Disturbances and riots in various parts of Croatia against several measures taken by the government. 

Great strike of railwaymen for higher wages. 

Death of Dr. Strossmayer. Bishop of Diakovar, Croatia, the intellectual leader of the South Slav move- I 
ment. He founded the moacm educational system of Croatia-Slavonia, the University of Agram j 
I being one of his creations. 

The ten years’ agreement with Austria renewed. Hungary is made a separate customs territory with the 
same tariff as Austria. 

I Great political crisis caused by the demands of the Independence party. Besides the introduction of 
Hungarian words of command in the anny, the demands include the creation of a separate Hun- 
garian State Bank, 

Count Stephen Tisza forms the “ National Party of Work ” with a programme of moderate reforms. 

The government auspends the autonomy and constitution of Croatia, where an absolutist r^ime is 
introduced. 

Count Tisza is appointed Prime Minister. His cabinet includes Baron Stephen Burian. 

Baron Stephen Burian is apiiointcd Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE HUNGARIANS. By OSCAR BRILLIANT 

The traveller through Hungary will notice in the principal towns as well as in conspicuous places through- 
out the country special monuments named Arpad or Millennium Monuments. These monuments, 
unveiled in 1896, have been erected to commemorate the thousandth anniversary of the arrival of the 
Hungarians in the country, and the foundation of a state which has continued to the present day. 

The territory now occupied by the kingdom of Hungary, as well as that of the adjoining empire of 
Austria, with which its history is closely connected, was already inhabited during the Stone Age. Recent 
archaeological discoveries have brought to light not only wrought flints, but also bronze and iron utensils, 
which show an uninterrupted succession of inhabitants and civilizations since the earliest prehistoric 
period. But we have no means of knowing to what race these primitive inhabitants belonged. 

The first race of whose existence we have certain knowledge are the Celts, who under various names 
occupied these regions about the fourth century B.c. Thus the Boii occupied the district which has 
since been called Bohemia ; the Taurisci, later called the Norici, occupied the southern part of Austria ; 
while the Scordisci occupied Croatia and Slavonia. During the second century b.c. the Celts were 
attacked from the north by Germanic tribes, such as the Cinil)ri, Marcomanni, Suevi, Quadi, and others, 
and from the south by the Romans. As early as 180 b.c. Istria became a Roman province, when the 
port of Tergeste, the modern Trieste, was built. .Subsequently the whole coast of Dalmatia, as well as 
the region watered by the Danube and the Drave, known as Pannonia, were conquered by the Romans. 

During the first century b.c. a warlike people, the Dacians, founded between the rivers Danube, Tisza 
and Dniester a powerful state wliich came several times in collision with the Romans. At last the 



inscription in the KAZAN PASS. 

TL rk J the Roman* in the firet century A.D.. Inhabited a part of what ie now Hungary. In lOI the 

EmZror Twian eroued the Danube end entered on . five yew.' compuim. In which he completely eublueoted the country ond left thie 
memorial of hie victorie* in the Kazan Pa**.' 
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EARLY INHABITANTS. 

Before the great invasion of the Hungarians in the ninth century 
Hungary is commonly supposed to have been populated by peoples 
of Slav origin. At a yet earlier period it formed the Roman 
provinces of Dacia and Pannonia. 


emperor Trajan, in two successful expeditions, 
defeated their king Decebalus and conquered Dacia 
(105 A.D.). The famous Trajan Column in Rome 
commemorates this successful campaign in Dacia. 
Both Dacia and the adjoining province of Pannonia 
were now Roman provinces and enjoyed the blessings 
of Roman civilization. A widespread network of 
towns, fortresses and roads, traces of which are to be 
seen even to-day, covered these territories. Colonists 
from all parts of the Roman empire were settled 
here, especially in Dacia. The rich gold and salt 
mines of Transylvania began to be worked, and the 
cultivation of the vine in these regions dates from 
this period. But the Roman occupation was of short 
duration here. The mighty revolution called the 
migration of nations — that is, the pressing forward 
of populations from the north and east towards 
the south and west — began during the third century 
of our era. The Germanic tribes of Goths, Ostro- 
goths, Gepidae and Lombards passed through these 
regions, remaining here for a little time and 
destroying the Roman civilization. 

These Germanic tribes were pushed further at the 
end of the fourth century by the Huns, who founded 
here an empire, the nucleus of which was the 


present kingdom of Hungary. Under their king Attila (437-453) the Huns undertook those ravaging 


expeditions in Germany, 
France and Italy, which 
earned for him the name, 
the Scourge of God. The 
court of Attila was on the 
banks of the Tisza, some- 
where in the neighbourhood 
of the present Szeged. 

The power of the Huns 
was In'oken by the Ostro- 
goths and other Germanic 
tribes, and when these 
retired southwards, the 
whole territory of Hungary 
and Austria was settled by 
Slav tribes. Soon after- 
wards, the Avars, an Asiatic 
people akin to the Huns, 
invaded Hungary, subju- 
gated the Slavs, and under 
their chief Bajan (571-603), 
founded here a powerful 
state. This ^ate was 
broken towards the end 
of the eighth century by 



FAMOUS IVORY BUGLE-HORN BELONGING TO THE TOWN OF JASZBERENY. 


This Ivory bufle-hom, with beautiful relief carving* repreaenting hunting and military acenes. Is 
aaalgned by tradition as having belonged to the famoue Hungarian chief Lehel (tenth century). Several 
touching legend* are woven around thie horn, which U greatly prised by the Jagyze* and Kumanlan*. 
whoae chieftain wears It on festive occasion*. 




TWO BEAUTIFUL CHURCH CUPS OR CHALICES AND FAMOUS IVORY PLATE IN THE CATHEDRAL OF AGRAM. 


These two beautiful chaliccB, shown on each side, arc made of solid silver and gilded. They are both artistically engraved and decorated with 
scenes from the New Testament and statues of saints. These cups have been produced in Transylvania during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The cup on the left is now in the Cathedral of Gran, that on the right in the Cathedral of Kassa. The centre picture is of an ivory plate found in 
the Cathedral of Agram, the capital of Croatia-Slavonin, and is one of the oldest church relics in Hungary. Judging from its workmanship it was 
produced in the tenth or eleventh century. The plate, which is formed by four smaller plates, contains, carved in relief, eight principal scenes from 
the life of Jesus Christ. [Pi'i’Si'vvvd in the Vnthcdml of A<jmm.'] 
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[A’ep/ in the Church of fit. Himeon at Zara. 

THE SARCOPHAGUS OF ST. SIMEON AT ZARA. 

This splendid ark or reliquary of St. Simeon is worked in silver and was executed to the orders of Queen Eligabeth, the wile 
of King Louis the Great of Hungary. It is the work of the artist Francis of Milan who made it in 1380. The scene on the riglu 
hand side represent, the entry of Louis the Great into Zara. The ark is kept in the Church of St. Simeon at Zara, the capitaJ of 

Dalmatia. .. 

oo 
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Charlemagne, who car- 
ried out against the 
Avars one of the most 
relentless and devas- 
tating wars known to 
history. 

A century after 
their downfall arrived 
the Magyars, a Tura- 
nian people, related 
to the Avars and to 
the Huns, and for the 
third time the valley 
of the Danube was oc- 
cupied by a branch of 
tlie Turanian race. 
The permanent estab- 
lishment of the Hun- 
garians in these regions 
had a great influence 
on the history of Eu- 
rope ; but its peculiar 
significance was tliat 
it divided the nortliern 
from the southern 



{Preserved in the Capuchin Afonastcru at Vienna. 

THE CAP OF KING ST. STEPHEN. 


Slavs and the eastern 
from the western 
branch. The wealth 
of Europe evidently 
attracted them, but 
Leo the Wise, the 
Emperor of the East, 
asked their assistance 
against the Bulgarians 
who were threatening 
Constantinople. At 
the same time, Arn- 
ulph, the German 
emperor, asked their 
help against the ex- 
tensive, but short- 
lived Slavonic empire 
of Moravia, founded 
by Svatopluk (850- 
890) , which included 
a large portion of 


Amongst the grently valued relics preserved from the time of the first Hungary of to 
King of Hungary is this piece of cloth, which is part of what used to be the 
cap worn in the house by King Si. Stephen (eleventh century). It is made of Oay. 

silk of a light cherry colour, which represents a variety of the medieval ThcSC SO - Callcd 

purple, and is richly embroidered w'ith silk and gold threads. 

Mogul's or Magyars, 


whom the Latin writers called the Hun^ari, luTietrated from the north over the Carpathians through 
the pass of Vereezke and the valley of Latoreza, and occupied the country between the rivers Tisza 
and the Danube. We have no exact information concerning the route by which they arrived or the 
year when this event took place. It is, however, c(*rtain that they were in possession of that territory 
between the years 889-896. Coming from Central Asia, the Magyars gradually made their way westwards, 

and about the sixth cen- 



Prvsvrvfd in the'] 

THE PURSE OF KING ST. STEPHEN. 


TKe Hungarinn chroniclers often relate how King 
Stepkan used to distribute alms to the poor from a — 


tury of our era they 
settled on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. 
The march of the Hunga- 
rians from here and the 
occupation of the country 
was accomplislied under 
the leadership of Arpad, 
who, when he died in 907, 
had already completed 
the conquest of the 
greater part of Hungary. 
The conquest of the 
country was not a diffi- 
cult task for a warlike 
nation like the Hunga- 
rians, who were trained 
horsemen, remarkable for 
their dexterity as archers 
and javelin throwers. 



{Capuchin Monastery at Vienna. 
— purse filled with gold coins. Parts of that purse, 
which have been preserved, are shown here. 
That on the left Is made of red silk and Is richly 
embroidered. Especially fine and striking is the 
embroidery in the middle representing Our Saviour. 
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But the Danubian districts were only a base for further raids, which made the Hungarians the scourge 
and terror of Europe. They first devastated the southern provinces of Germany, and in 910 defeated 
the German army at Lechfeld, near Augsburg. They afterwards invaded at various periods Alsace, 
Lorraine, Champagne, and even tlie Provence. Their raids extended also to Italy and various parts of 
the Balkan Peninsula. From these expeditions they used to return laden with booty and slaves, whom 
they settled in their land. It was only after the crushing defeat inflicted by the German emperor Otto I. 
at Lechfeld on August loth, 955, that the Magyars were compelled to content themselves with the lands 
in the valley of the Danube, and to organize themselves into a ])roper state in conformity with the ])olitical 
life of Europe. This work was undertaken by Geza (972-997), a grandson of Arpad, who under the 
influence of his second wife, who was a Christian, accepted Christianity. During his reign tla* emperor 



Frotn the pairUhiff'] ^ ‘ 

ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, 

Elizabeth, daughter of King Andrea* 11. of Hungary, wa* born in 1207. From her carlleal year, .he dieplaycd the most pawlonatc 
devoUon to her faith and aoon acquired a wide reputation for rcllRiou. fervour and •anciiiy. She married the Landgrave Loui* IV. of 
Thuringia, but hi* early death left her a widow at the age of twenty. Thenceforward .he devoted her life to aacetic ob.crvance and the 
avccoar of the poor. She died in 1231 and wa* canonized in 1235. 

Otto IL of Germany re-established the mark of Austria as a defence of the empire against the 
Hungarians, and conferred it upon Leopold of Babenberg. Leopold of Babenberg defeated the 
Hungarians near Vienna, and drove them over the river Leitha, which from now on became the frontier 
between the two countries. The reign of Geza prepared the ground for the deep and revolutionary 
reforms which his son Stephen successfully carried out. 

Stephen was one of the constructive statesmen of history. During his reign of forty years (997-1038) 
he succeeded in establishing for Hungary a recognized place among the European states, and in com. 
pleting the conversion of the country to Christianity. He is honoured by the Hungarians as the second 
founder of their country, the first being, of course, the semi-mythical Arpad. When Stephen made 
Christianity the dominant religion of his realm, he chose, for political reasons, the Western form of 
Christianity. But by becoming Catholic, Hungary ran the risk of falling politically under the influence 
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of the Holy Roman Empire, or of her Church being subjugated to the ecclesiastical organization of 
Germany. In order to secure the independence of his position as a ruler and that of the Church of his 
realm, he decided to apply direct to the Pope, Sylvester II. The Pope, in reply, announced that he 
took the people of Hungary under the protection of the Church and conferred the royal crown on Stephen. 
At the same time the Pope granted to Stephen and his successors the right of naming themselves 
" Apostolic Kings," a title which is still borne by the present ruler of the country. On the 15th of August 
of the year 1000, Stephen was crowned at Esztergom (Gran), which was then the capital of the country, 

with the crown sent by 
the Pope. And to this 
day the Hungarians ac- 
knowledge as their king 
only the person who has 
been crowned with the 
crown of St. Stephen. 
The present royal crown 
of Hungary is not exactly 
the same as that with 
which Stephen was 
crowned. This crown 
consists of two parts, of 
which the lower part is 
the original crown sent 
by the Pope, while the 
upper part has been 
added later. 

Stephen gave his new 
kingdom a thorough orga- 
nization in ecclesiastical, 
military, administrative, 
judicial, and economic 
questions which com- 
pletely transformed its 
public and social life. 
He divided the country 
into ten bishoprics, all 
under the archbishop of 
Esztergom. He founded 
several abbeys, which he 
richly endowed, and put 

THE HUNGARIAN CROWN. OR THE CROWN OF ST. STEPHEN. property Under the 

AmonRtt the national potaetsioni of the Hunnarians none ia held in greater veneration than this protCCtion of the king, 
crown, which the Pope sent to their first king, St. Stephen. In fact the Hungarians recognize at their Xhe Hungarian Catholic 
rightful king only the person who haa been crowned according to ancient ceremonies with thia crown. 

Church has preserved to 

our day the larger part of these grants. Stephen shaped the institutions of the new kingdom after the 
Western States. But he was careful not to introduce the feudal system of the West, for he was anxious 
to strengthen the royal power. And he succeeded in founding a state where the royal power was 
greater than in any other Catholic country of the time. The introduction of the famous county system 
which has played such an important part in the political life of the country is due to him. He divided 
Hungary into counties, governed by a lord-lieutenant appointed by the king, who exercised civil and 
military power. Two-thirds of the revenue of the county went into the royal treasury. When Stephen 
began to reign property was of two kinds — the property of the crown and the property of the 





SORTIE OF ZRINYI DURING THE DEFENCE OF SZIGETV AR AGAINST THE TURKS. 1566. 

In 1566 the ereat Sultan Soleiman embarked on a with the Emperor Maximilian II.. and began operations with the siege of Szigetvir. which was bravely defended by it* commander. Count Nichola, 

Zrinyt Ihe besie«er* num^r,^ at least one hundred thou«md. but the garrison harassed them with perpetual sorties, and the Turks could only progress by mining the walls. The Sultan died during th« 
siege but three days later the fortress fell and Zrinyi died a warrior’s death. 
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tribe. Individual 
ownership of soil 
did not exist. 

Stephen substi- 
tuted for the 
tribal rights pri- 
vate ownership, 
making grants of 
land to persons 
who performed 
military service 
for tlte king. 

His power was 
al)solute, but he 
preserved tfu' 
right of the na- 
tion —that is, of 
tile nobles — to 
mi‘et in general 
asstmibly, and 
also the elective 
character of the 
crown. 

In convert- 
ing the country 
to Christianity 

Stephen did not content himself to use only persuasion, but also undertook several punitive expeditions 
against chiefs and tribes wlio did not a('cept his reforms. By his measures Stephen succeeded in 
establishing a completely independent kingdom between the two empires of the east and west. His 
ideas on all matters of government art' to be found in the counsels which he wrote for his only son 
and heir, Imre, who, however, died before him. This book is very interesting. Five centuries later the 
Roman Catholic Church made Stephen a saint, and the kingdom he founded is known to this day 
as the realm of St. Stephen. 

1 he period between the death of Steplien and the accession of Ladislaus the Saint (1077-1095) was 

between the Ein- 




ANDREW III. OF HUNGARY 
Andrew III., the last of the Arpad dynaaty, auccoeded 
to the throne of Hungary In 1290 on the murder of 
Ladialaut IV. HU aucceasion, however, waa diaputed by 
the Pope, who had inapired a cruaade againat Ladialaua, 
and now aaaigned the kingdom to Charlea of Napica. 
The Hungariana reaenting foreign interference, rallied 
round Andrew, who defeated Charlea at Agram and 
reigned unchallenged till hia death in 1301, 


Ladialaua I., Saint (1040-1095), aucceeded to the 
throne of Hungary in 1077, end apeedily gained fame by 
making Chriatianity the national religion and by working 
for the political aacendancy of Hungary. To accompliah 
the latter he made an alliance with the F'ope which waa 
directed againat the German emperor, Henry IV. After 
the collapae of the latter, Ladialaua waa free to extend 
hia dominion further aouth. 


troubled with civil 
wars, efforts to 
reintroduce paga- 
nism, and the 
invasion of two 
separate hordes of 
barbarians, the 
Petchenegs and the 
Kiimanians. The 
ambition of the 
German emperors 
also menaced the 
independence of 
the country. The 
outbreak of the 
quarrel about 
investiture (1076) 
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A/fep' the drawing in Hartmnnnui SehedeVs ChronMe, Nurntterg, 1403. 

THE CASTLE OF BUDA AT THE TIME OF KING MATTHIAS 
CORVINUS. 

Thia very intereating drewing ahowa the palace occupied by Matthiaa Corvinus. 
which w«ta aituated to the right of the church. The court of Matthiaa waa one of 
the moat brilliant in Europe, and hia palace waa a veritable atorehouac of art 
treaaurea. In a hall overlooking the Danube waa located the worid-famoua library 
founded by the king. 


peror and the Pop0» 
in which Ladislaus 
sided with the 
Pope, secured the 
consolidation of the 
kingdom and its 
aggrandisement by 
the conquest of 
Croatia. His suc- 
cessor, Coloman or 
Kalman the 
Learned (1095- 
II 16), conquered 
part of Dalmatia, 
and was crowned 
king of Croatia and 
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Dalmatia in 1102. This gave the enlarged kingdom a seaboard 
on the Adriatic Sea. 

Ladislaus lives to our day in the memory of the people as the 
beau-ideal of Hungarian heroism and chivalry. Like Stephen, he 
was the law-giver of his country. He defeated the Rumanians, and 
offered them a permanent settlement in the country on condition 
that they embraced Christianity. They accepted the offer, and 
colonized a portion of the valley of the Tisza, where they have 
lived since then. Coloman was specially remarkable as an adminis- 
trative reformer, and it is said that during his reign Hungary 
was the best-governed country in Europe. 

A very important event during the twelfth century was 
the establishment of colonies of Germans in various parts of 
the country. King Geza 11 . (1141-1160) conquered Transylvania, 
and in- 


Ffim a relie f in the Art JJistorp Muaeum at Vienna. i t C d 

KING MATTHIAS. many 

Durin(; hit r<?i*n Matthias "the Great” 
of Hungary (( 1458 - 1490 ) curbed the lawlew SaXOnS 
nobility, auppressed internal disorder*, waged 
a aeries of successful foreign wars, and made 
Hungary the most powerful state in Central F 1 C m- 
Europe. His triumphs, however, were the 
triumphs of an outstanding personality and his 
work wa* undone at his death. tO llis 

kingdom. The German settlers of Tran- 
sylvania received from the king a 
separate district, were exempted from 
many taxes, and were granted other 
privileges. Tlie early part of the thir- 
teenth century, coinciding with the reign 
of Andrew II. (1204-1235), saw a great 
weakening of the royal power in favour 
of the nobles. Andrew II. took part 
in the Fourth Crusade, and after re- 
turning home, he granted in 1222 the 
famous charier known as the Golden 
Bull. It was so named owing to the fact 
that the seal appended to it by a silken 
string rests in a box made of gold. 

This famous charter has aptly been 
called the Magna Charta of Hungary, and 
is in some of its provisions strikingly 
similar to that signed seven years 
previously by our King John. Like our 
Magna Charta, this charter is generally 
regarded as the foundation of Hungarian 
constitutional liberty. The Golden Bull 
has been described as consecrating the 
humiliation of the crown by the great 
barons, whose usurpations it legalized ; 
the more usually accepted view, however, 
is that it was directed not so much to 
weakening as to strengthening the crown 
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f After the original in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

PAGE OF A MANUSCRIPT FROM THE LIBRARY OF KING 
MATTHIAS. 

Mattkia* wa» not only a sreat warrior and ruler but a hishly accompliahed 
•cholar. He encouraged the apread of education, eatabliahed universitiet and 
gathered round him learned men of all nations. He founded a magnificent 
library and stocked it with manuacripta, aome originals and aome copies. 
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by uniting its interests with those of the smaller nobility equally threatened by the encroachments of 
the great barons. Amongst its principal provisions are : the obligation of the king to convoke the 
diet every year ; the exemption of the nobles from taxation ; and the right of the nobles to refuse 
military service abroad, the defence of the realm being their only obligation. 



During the reign of Bela IV. (1235-1270) happened the 
terrible event of the invasion of the Mongols or Tartars, which 
threatened to destroy everything. The Mongols invaded 
the country in 1241, and after defeating the Hungarian 
army at the river Sajo, passed Hungary under sword and 
fire. The following year they retired quite unexpectedly, 
and Bela set himself the task, which he accomplished quite 
successfully, of rebuilding his kingdom, which was depopulated 
and in ashes. Under Ladislaus IV. (1272*1290) the Hun- 
garians were the allies of Rudolph of Habsburg against 
Ottokar, king of Bohemia, and helped him in the decisive 
battle of the Marchfeld (1278), which secured Austria to the 
House of Habsburg. 

His son, Andrew III. (1290-1301), was tlie last male 
descendant of the Arpad family. This dynasty had con- 
quered Hungary, had organized it as a state on the 
Western model, and had transformed the nomadic Magyar 
people into a settled and Christian nation. A succession of 
wise rulers had preserved the new state internally from 
Pagan reaction and externally from foreign aggressions, 
'riiese rulers maintained its independence against the attacks 
coming both from the Eastern and Western Empires, and 
also against the paternal meddling of the Pope, the 
nominal suzerain. The kingdom ex])anded territorially, 
became an important factor in international politics, and 
a l)ulwark against the barbarians, who still kept invading 
Europe from the Pvast. The Arpad dynasty achieved these 
triumphs during the first two centuries of its rule, while 
the monarchy was absolute. But during the thirteenth 
century an oligarcliy, recruited from the ranks of the 
nobility, rose to power and overshadowed the royal authority. 
They oppressed the nation, and their continual civil discords 
weakened the country, which was relapsing into anarchy 
and barbarism. 


From the original pretf^rreii in th€ Mmenm of tftr hnin-rin! 
Anmal at Vienna. 

ARMOUR OF KING LOUIS II. 03I6>-I326). 
This full armour and helmet ii a iplendid ■pecitnen 


Two kings of the House of Anjou rescued the country 
from this bad situation and brought Hungary to its highest 
point. These were Charles I. (1310*1342) and his son 


of the armour worn by the Hungarian warrior, during Louis I. (1342-I382). After loilg civil Struggles the VaCaUt 
the firat half of the aixteenth century. It belonged to ' 1 am 1 1 

Louia II.. the unfortunate young King of Hungary who tlironc was sccured in 1310 by Charlcs Robcrt, Count of Anjou, 
waa ^killed in the duaetroua battle of Mohaca againat related iu the fcmalc line to tile Arpad family. 

Charles I. was an excellent ruler. He introduced order into the 


country, and reorganized its military, financial and economic life. His foreign policy was very ambitious, 
and if his hope of uniting the crowns of Naples and Hungary was not fulfilled, he succeeded in gaining 
the Polish crown for his son, Louis, surnamed the Great. During the long and brilliant reign of Louis 
many useful reforms were introduced. He established on a feudal basis the whole hierarchy of the 
nobles and also improved their material condition. He raised the economic status of the country by 
granting charters and trading privileges to a great number of towns. He also promoted education and 
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^^PSSueSdfrotHmTafttVng Marf{*$ vom M0yt0*u anti Philip Fmrainand HamiUon. 

MARIA THERESA ON THE CORONATION HILL AT PRESSBUKG. 

Maria Theresa was the eldest daufjhter of the Emj>eror Charles VI, and was born at Vienna in 1717. She married Francis of Lorraine. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1736. and on her father’s death in 1740 became Archduchess of Austria, and Queen of Hunaary and 
Bohemia At her accession the people were discontented whilst both army and monarchy were exhausted —nevertheless, she wor» the 
affection 'of her subjects and proved a really great autocratic ruler. She is depicted on the Coronation Hill at Pressburg. the former 

capital of Hungary. 
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GRAN 

is a royal lr«e city ol Hunyary. St. Stephen, the first king, was bom there in 979, and it became the most important town of the country, it is cow the See of the Primate ol Hungary. 

immense cathedral dates from the middle of last century. 
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[“ Iter Tri uuphtug des Knitern Maximilian I' 


founded a university at P6cs. 
In 1370 he added by inherit- 
ance Poland to his dominions, 
which thus became one of the 
largest states in Europe, in- 
cluding the greater part of 
Central Europe, from Pome- 
rania to the Danube and from 
the Adriatic to the steppes of 
the Dnieper. 

Louis 1 . left no sons, and 
Sigismund of Luxembourg, 
the husband of his youngest 
daughter Maria, was elected 
king of Hungary in 1387. 

From thf hool,] [“/>«?/• Tri imphtug det Knisem Maximilian I." Sigismund WaS clcCted latCF 

KURUCZ REBELS DRIVING AN AUSTRIAN PRISONER. German emperor and king 

Ai a result of the political and religious persecution of Leopold I. the Hungarians revolted of Bohcmia, and played an 
in 1672 , and for ten years waged against the Austrians a merciless war. during which both sides imOOrtant r6le in thC reliffioUS 
committed frightful atrocities. ' ” 

questions which troubled 

Europe at that period. During his reign (1387-1437) Hungary was brought face to face with the 
Turkish menace in its most dangerous shape, for in the second half of the fourteenth century the Turks 
had conquered the Balkan Peninsula and directly threatened Hungary. He therefore strove to prevent 
them from conquering Hungary and from invading Western Europe. And during the fifteenth and the 
two following centuries we see the Hungarian people in a new historic r 61 e, that of champion and 
martyr of Christendom. Sigismund saw well that with his own unaided strength he was not in a position 
to stop the advance of the Turks. He appealed therefore to the whole of Europe, and not in vain. At 
his call the flower of the Western chivalry, about thirty thousand warriors, assembled in the spring of 
1396 at Buda, whence this great international host, increased by thirty thousand of Sigismund s army 
marched south. At Nicopolis, however, this army was completely defeated by the Turks. 

When in the next century the Turks, under Murad L, resumed their conquests in Europe, the Hun- 
garians under Sigismund en- 



TliU very Interesting contemporary picture ahowi Hungariani wearing the local cottumea of 
tkc province from which they come. The elaborate headgear and the richly embroidered long 
.ceate are typical of the national love for adornment and bright coloura. 


countered them successfully 
thrice — in 1422, 1426, 1430. 
Realizing that Hungary would 
have to rely on her own re- 
sources and wage a defensive 
war, he took measures to raise 
a standing army, and he 
strongly fortified Belgrade, 
situated at the junction of the 
Danube and Save. 

Under Sigismund ’s im- 
mediate successors the con- 
fusion at home and abroad 
increased more and more, and 
the pressure of the Turks upon 
the southern provinces became 
continuous. The country was 
only saved through the genius 
of John Hunyadi, one of the 
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ablest generals of the century and one of the greatest national heroes of Hungary. Rising from the 
low nobility, he became Governor of Hungary. His career begins during the reign of Sigismund, and 
he became a pillar of the throne of Wladislaus III, (1440-1444). He gained numerous victories against 
the Turks, who repeatedly broke into the land, and in 1443 led his victorious troops south as far as the 
Balkans. Sultan Murad begged for peace on very favourable terms for Hungary. On the advice of 
Hunyadi these were accepted, and a peace of ten years was signed. But instigated by the Pope and the 
Italian states Wladislaus resumed the 
war. The Hungarians suffered, on 
November loth, 1444, a complete defeat 
at Varna, where the young king fell in 
the battle. 

During the minority of King Ladislaus 
V. John Hunyadi was elected governor of 
the land, and strove vigorously to stop 
the domestic anarchy, the lawlessness of 
the nobles and the advance of the Turks. 

After the capture of Constantinople 
(1453) the Sultan again attacked Hun- 
gary, and besieged Belgrade, the gate of 
Hungary. Hunyadi, at his own expense, 
enrolled an army, in which large numbers 
enlisted at the inspiring words of the 
Franciscan friar, John Capistrano. With 
this army Hunyadi relieved the belea- 
guered fortress and defeated the Turks. 

With this glorious victory, which saved 
Hungary from invasion, he finished his 
noble life, for he died a few days later 
(August nth, 1456) in his camp. He left 
two sons, towards whom King Ladislaus 
V. acted with cruelty. He caused the 
elder to be executed, and carried the 
younger, Matthias, as prisoner along 
with him to Prague. Matthias soon 
came back again, for after the sudden 
death of Ladislaus V. the Diet elected 
the youth of eighteen king of Hun- 
gary. 

Matthias Hunyadi or Corvinus, so- 
called from the raven or CC \US which IFromtheoriginalitnthe Mumimat (iratt. 

adorned his father’s escutcheon, was the Hungarian arms and armour. 

■ ■■.u i ■■ i Although gunpowder wne In uae by the fourteenth century armour w«i •till 

greatest king the country ever had. His •eventcenth, for U wa* proof again«t the medieval firearm and wa* only 

reign of thirty-two years (1458—90) is driven out of la«hlon by the neceteity for rapid movement. The pike, as shown 
,, , , . . rr . f • 'I 1 i here, was still the chief infantry weapon. 

the last expiring effort of independent 

Hungary. Under him Hungary reached the highest point in her military and political power, and 
made the greatest advance in material and intellectual progress. Matthias excelled alike as a military 
leader and organizer, as a statesman and diplomatist, and as a patron of arts and learning. 

Early in his reign he set himself the task of organizing a trained standing army, which should be in 
his pay, and consequently at his disposal. In a short time he succeeded in bringing into existence one 
of the largest and best equipped armies in Europe. This military organization enabled Matthias to 
secure domestic peace, to curb the lawlessness of the oligarchy, and to crush the numerous rebellions 
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which the big barons engineered against him. He endeavoured 
to base his power on the lower nobility and on the masses, 
from whom he recruited an efficient official class. His generals, 
his bishops, and his high dignitaries were mostly men belonging 
to these classes. 

Matthias also re-codified the Hungarian laws. One particular 
trait of his character was his love of justice, and in an age 
when might was right he did his utmost to protect the weak 
from the strong. I'he memory of his fame in this respect has 
survived to the present day in the popular proverb : “ King 
Matthias is dead, justice has fled." Matthias took many 
measures for the development of industry by protecting the 
towns, improving and keeping secure the roads, and en- 
couraging exports. In his time the mining industries attained 
in Hungary a high development, and the country was a large 
exporter of iron, tin and copper. The king himself owned 
several mines, from which he derived a large income. 

Under his reign Hungary became the greatest power in 

Central Europe. He was obliged to carry on against Frederick 

Millennium Exhibition of IV. of Austria four great wars, and finally succeeded (1485) in 

capturing Vienna and a great part of Lower Austria and Styria, 

CUP OF ANTON x o 01 j > 

LOSONCZi (1548). which he retained till his death. He became involved in along 

Thii cup and the plate vvar with Bohcmia, which ended with the conquest of Moravia 
o\\vot iUded!”and They'^are and Silcsia, and secured for him the title of King of Bohemia. EatateV of Auatria to 
both extremely beautiful Undertake any great campaign against the Turks, 

examples of the allver- i, i i , for hit heroic defence of 

amith'a art aa aeen in but liis aHUies repeatedly defeated their invading bands, and the town of Gybr atainat 
even conquered in 1475 the fortress of Shabatz. During ’ 598 . 

his reign the Turkish menace, against which his father fought so valiantly, lost its threatening character. 

Living in the period of the Renaissance, he was so strongly imbued with the spirit of that movement 

that even his Ital- 
ian contemporaries 
praised Matthias as 
a great patron of 
art and science. He 
made his court one 
of the greatest 
European centres 
of learning and art. 

He attracted to 
Buda great num- 
bers of Italian and 
other foreign scho- 
lars, poets, painters, 
sculptors, archi- 


/« the pottcjislon of tht 
Count of Palffy. Ex- 
hibited at the Millennium 
Exhibition of I HOB. 

THE FAMOUS 
PALFFY CUP. 

This famous gold cup 
was presented by the 



In the posseuion of Count EHerhatty, Exhibited at the 
Millennium Exhibition of 1806. 

PLATE OF ANTON LOSONCZI (1548). 

This silver plate is engraved with mythological and 
biblical scenes, remarkable for the beauty and finish of 
their workmanship. This and the cup above were prob- 
ably made on the occaelon of the wedding of Anton 
Loaencxi with Clara Bathory, the coat of arma of both 
famlUee being engraved in the middle of the plate. 


tects, and he em- 
ployed many of 
them permanently. 
His palace at Buda 
became famous 
throughout Europe 
for its magnificence, 



Exhibited at the Millennium Exhibition at Hudapett in 1896. 

CARVED ALTAR IN THE CHURCH AT 
DOBRONYA. 

This carved altar is the work of an Hungarian 
artist from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
end is a good specimen of the work of that period. 
It shows the influence of the great artist Veith Stoas, 
who }uat at that time was creating some of ita beat 
productions in the neighbouring country of Poland, 
especially at Cracow. 



F^remthep9tmting^ \[fiy Vtm Btatfs. 

THE BATTLE OF ZENTA. 

Driven out of Hungary in 1689 the Turk* rallied next year and, having reconquered Servia and Bulgaria, prepared to renew their invasions. The war assumed a desultory character for' several 
yenn, hut in 1697 Prince Eugene of Savoy, a hriliiant general, yaiaed a decisive victory over the Turks at Zenta The Turks were unable to continue the struggle and by the Treaty, of Karlowitz 
ahandmnAi almost ell their contmests in Hungary. 
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its works of art, and his brilliant intellectual life. A work in which he took special interest and pride was 
the library which he established in his palace at Buda, and on which he spent yearly a great sum of 
money. This library, the world-famous Corvina, contained at his death over ten thousand volumes, 
all splendid manuscripts beautifully illuminated with miniature paintings and ornaments, and bound in 
costly bindings. Although Matthias Corvinus was twice married he did not leave any legitimate son. 
He tried, therefore, to secure the succession to the throne to his natural son, John Corvinus. But 
unfortunately he died suddenly before he had time to properly settle the question, and the collapse of 
the power he organized followed soon after his death. 

The glamour of the reign of Matthias Corvinus was the cause that for the next two decades Hungary 



GABRIEL BETHLEN. SIGISMUND BATHORY. 

Gnbrlel Bethlen, the mast able of the Princes of Tranaylvania. Sigismund Bathory became Prince of Tranayivanla in 1581. On 

reigned from 1613 to 1629, a period during which Tranaylvania. aa attaining hia majority he devoted himaeif to expelling the Turka from 
champion of the Magyara and the Proteatanta. became one of the Hungary, and proved himaeif a commander of a very high order. In 
moat powerful atatea of Europe. He waa twice recognlxed aa king 1599 he abdicated in order to enter the Church, but soon repented of 
of Hungary, and added aubatantiai portiona of that country to hia thia deciaion and made two fruitleaa attempta to regain hie throne, 
dominiona. Though a *ealoua Calviniat. he allowed the Jeaulta to The mere recital of thcae eventa demonatratea the lack of mental 
print their veraion of the Scripturea. balance which dlalinguiahed hia character. 

enjoyed quite an undeserved prestige abroad. For this period is one of the darkest in the history of the 
country. The nobles elected WTadislaus Jagiello, wdio since 1471 was king of Bohemia, because he 
proved himself a weak ruler in Bohemia. They started now to abolish one after the other the institutions 
created by Matthias, mindful only of their own interests and intent on strengthening their power. They 
first deprived the crown of the means of keeping up the standing army created by Matthias, and took 
other measures to concentrate into their hands all the power. They oppressed the peasants mercilessly, 
and persecuted the towns which were specially favoured in their development by Matthias. The ruinous 
effect of their misrule soon became felt. The sad conditions of the peasants, the corruption of the clergy, 
the hatred between the gentry and the nobility resulted in 1514 in a great rising of the peasants. These, 
led by George Dosza, were at first successful and took a frightful revenge on their oppressors. But the 
nobles, under the leadership of JdhnZapolya. soon got the upper hand and quelled the rising, committing 


/Vw» the. pairUing"\ 


[jBy Von Blant. 


OPEN (BUDA) TAKEN FROM THE TURKS. 1686. 

Charles V., Duke of Lorraine, was bom in 1643 and received early experienaa of warfare. Being appointed a colone in the Emperor’s 
army, he took part in the battle of St. Gothard. at which he captured a Turkish standard. He took the held against the Turks again in 
1683, At a critical time when Vienna was invested John Sobieski. king of Poland, lolned him with an army, and the Turks were driven 
back in disorder. Continuing the offensive in Hungary, he laid siege to Of en in 16B4. Tlie siege was resumed in 1686. and. though attempts 
had been made to relieve the besieged, the city was stormed on September 2nd, 1686. 
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terrible cruelties. The result of this rising was the complete enslavement of the Hungarian peasantry. 
The diet which met afterwards and framed the measures for the restoration of order is known in history 
as the “ Savage Diet/’ The same spirit of hostility to the peasantry permeates the famous code of Hun- 
garian law, known as the Tripartiium, which was approved by the king in the same year. This code 
of law is of special importance in the constitutional history of Hungary, for it defines the relations between 
the king and the people, which here meant the nobles, the relations between the nobles and the peasants, 
and the relations between Hungary and her dependent states. It establishes, amongst others, the 
principle that laws, in order to be valid, must have the consent both of the king and the “ people.” 

Hungary, which in appearance 
was so formidable, was already 
ruined internally when Soleiman the 
Magnificent, the Sultan of Turkey, 
decided to attack her. In 1521 he 
conquered Belgrade, and the road 
to Buda now lay open. The nobles 
continued in their anarchic way. 

In 1526 Soleiman, having finished 
the conquest of Egypt, renewed 
his attack on Hungary. He met 
the Hungarian army in the plain of 
Mohdcs on the 29th of August, 
and after a two-hours’ fight the 
Hungarians were annihilated. Their 
young king, Louis IL, together with 
twenty-four thousand men, fell 
on the field of battle. Soleiman 
advanced on Buda, which he oc- 
cupied on the 12 th of September. 

The disastrous battle of Mohacs 
not only put an end to that in- 
dependent Hungarian state which 
by six centuries of strenuous en- 
deavour had become a factor in in- 
ternational politics, but also effected 
very important changes in the 
national life. The great number of 
nobles and prelates lost on the field 
of battle shook the organization 

, i-Vi f PK 4-0 4-rk i4-c Emperor Leopold II. eucceedeci in 1790 to the task of iroverning; dominions which 

DOtn 01 LnUrcn ana a were dlatracted by the trouble* precipitated by the reforming *ca! of Joseph II. During 'his 

foundations, and paved the way for short reign of two years he wa* faced with many difficulties — notably the new and critical 
, . •, ,1 situation created by the French Revolution — but showed himself a statesman of the first order . 

constitutional change and the 

Reformed religion. One of the greatest political changes was that it forced Hungary into the arms 
of Austria. 

Ferdinand of Austria, who had married the sister of Louis II. , claimed the throne, and was 
elected king by a diet held at Pressburg. For it became recognized that the monarch who was 
emperor of Germany, archduke of Austria, king of Bohemia, must also be elected king of 
Hungary as the best defender of the country against the Turks. But another party elected 
John Zapolya, the prince of Transylvania, as king of Hungary. War between these rival kings 
ensued, which produced much misery in the country. 

In 1541 the Sultan again invaded Hungary, occupied Buda, and the country was finally divided 
into three parts. The northern districts from Pressburg to Kashau were held by the House of Habsburg ; 



LEOPOLD II. 
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Transylvania was governed 
by Magyar princes under 
the suzerainty of the Sul- 
tan ; while the central 
region, comprising the 
greater part of the 
country, was occupied by 
the Turks. For nearly one 
hundred and fifty years 
Buda was the residence of a 
1 urkish pasha as governor 
of the country. This 
period of tlie Turkish 
occupation has been com- 
pared to the protracted 
contest between the 
Spaniards and the Moors, 
and, as in that contest, 
there was an abundance 
of romantic incidents, of 
deeds of heroism, and of 
individual gallantry. 

Such an incident was 
tht‘ siege of Szigetvdr, one 
of the famous sieges in 
history. In 1566 Sultan 



Soleiman declared war 
against Maximilian of 
Habsburg and again in- 
vaded Hungary at the 
head of a numerous army. 
But his progress was stop- 
ped short before the small 
fortress of Szigetvdr, which 
was defended by a small 
garrison of about three 
thousand men under the 
command of Nicholas 
Zrinyi. The heroic de- 
fenders inflicted on the 
Turks a loss of twenty 
thousand men, and de- 
layed them for six weeks. 
When he saw that re- 
sistance was no longer 
possible, Zrinyi made a 
sortie from the citadel at 
I l ie head of his remaining 
men, jireferring death to 
surrender. Soleiman died 
a few days before this 
happened, and the Turks 



COUNT BATTHYANY. 

Count Louii Batthynny was a Moderate Libera). 


SzecHenyi wa« a Hunsarian patriot 
and statesman, a man of great natural 
ability and immense wealth, which he 
devoted to the service of his country. 
He was a strong Nationalist, but opposed 
the Republican policy of Kossuth, whose 
revolutionary doctrines were extremely 
distasteful to him. The outbreak of war 
with Austria in 1848 unhinged his mind, 
and he never recovered his reason. He 
shot himself in I860. 

retired from Hungary. The 
heroic resistance of Zrinyi 
brought their expedition to 
an end. 

The Reformation had 
already found adherents 
in the country before the 
disaster of Mohacs, but not 
in great numbers, because 
it came from Germany. 
But after the dismember- 



LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

From his earliest years Kossuth identified him- 


desiring the independence of Hungary without 
separation from Austria. He was appointed 
Premier of the hrst Hungarian National Ministry 


ment of the country the 
Reformation made great 


self with the cause of reform in Hungary, be- 
coming more extreme as opposition hardened. He 
was the leader in the revolution of 1848, and 


in 1848. When the revolution broke out be exer- stride S, especially in chance of success by proposing the 

cised all his moderating influence In vain, and _ ... , . complete and final separation of Hungary from 

thereupon took no part in the war. Nevertheless XraUSylVania 3X1(1 m the Austria. On the collapse of the insurrection he 


be was acized by the victorious Austrians, con- X^QffioilS OCCUUied bv the Turkey, and spent the rest of his days 

demned to death without proper trial, and shot ^ advocating tht cause of Hungarian independence 

on October 6th, 1849 TuriCS. The SUCCeSSOFS Of in compulsory or voluntary exile. 
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From the painting in the Natioml Fortmit Ciallery at /iudapest. 

PETOFEI. 

Pclofei, the peilriot'poet of Hunirary. wa« born in 
1823. In 1849 he waa killed, hshting for Hungarian 
freedom, in the battle of Segcavar, but although he waa 
thus only twenty-six he had achieved an international 
reputation and hia lyrics had marked the opening of a 
new era in Hungarian literature. 


Ferdinand, following the traditional policy of the Habsburgs, 
set themselves to uproot Protestantism in the regions gov- 
erned by them, especially as Protestantism was now identical 
with Magyarism. The last years of the sixteenth century 
mark the highest point reached by Protestantism here. 
During the first half of the seventeenth century Transylvania, 
which under a succession of good rulers attained the highest 
point of its power, became the bulwark of the religious and 
political liberties of all the Magyars. On the other hand, the 
activity of the very clever archbishop Pazmdny (1616-1637) 
brought about the conversion to Catholicism of nearly all the 
nobles in that part of Hungary ruled by the Habsburgs. The 
vassals followed suit, and in the middle of the seventeenth 
century Catholicism had regained a great number of adherents. 

But the Habsburgs wished also to deprive the Magyars 
of their constitutional liberties, to which they clung tena- 
ciously. 'riic era of the strongest repression corresponds 
roughly with the reign of Leopold I. (1657-1705). Several 
conspiracies were formed against Leopold, which were, 
however, discovered and ruthlessly suppressed. But in 
1677 the discontented Hungarians placed at their head 
Count Imre Tokoli, who inflicted several defeats on the 
Austrian armies. In 1682 the Turks decided to openly help 
the rebels, and in 1683 a great Turkish army under Kara 
Mustapha invaded Austria and laid siege to Vienna. 

The defeat of tlie Turks under the walls of Vienna ended the revolt of Tokoli, and was the beginning of 
the wars for the liberation of Hungary from the Turks. In 1686 Buda was captured, and a great part 
of Hungary and Transylvania was regained by Austrian arms. In 1687 the Diet declared the crown 
of Hungary hereditary in the House of Habsburg, and Hungary changed from an elective into an here- 
ditary monarchy. But Leopold 
now simply sought to replace 
Turkish by Austrian rule. In fact, 
the policy he pursued was, as lie 
himself said, “ to impoverish, re- 
catholicize, and Germanize '' Hun- 
gary. No wonder the country was 
seething with discontent, and at 
the end of his reign the standard 
of revolt was raised. This revolt, 
led by Francis Rakoezy, went on 
with varying results until 1711, 
when the Emperor Joseph I. (1705- 
1711) concluded with the rebels 
the Peace of Szatmir. By this 
treaty the emperor undertook to 
recognize the ancient rights and 
privileges of the Magyars, and to 
grant full religious liberty ; he also 
promised a full amnesty and the 
restitution of the confiscated pro- 
perties. 



OPENING OF THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT IN 1848. 

In the elections of 1848 the reforming party, with Kossuth at its head, was completely 
successful, and urged on the Emperor the acceptance ol their demands, including the 
appointment of a ministry responsible to Parliament. The outbreak of revolution in 
Vienna forced Ferdinand to acquiesce, and Hungary ventured on the experiment of 
responsible government. Count Battbyany being the Premier and Kossuth his subordinate. 
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By the Peace of Szatmdr the Hungarian nation became reconciled to the House of Habsburg. 
Charles IV. (1711-1740) confirmed the Peace of Szdtmdr, and by his constitutional government won the 
confidence of the people. He continued the war of liberation from the Turks, and took measures to 
organize and develop the country, which was exceedingly depopulated and impoverished. In 1723 the 
Diet voted the Pragmatic Sanction, which settled the succession to the throne on his daughter Maria 
Theresa, and determined the relations of Hungary with the hereditary dominions of the Habsburgs. 

The House of Habsburg soon reaped the benefit of this conciliatory policy, for in the hour of its 

greatest need the Hungarians saved the empire from 
disruption. When Maria Theresa was attacked 
from all sides the Hungarians to a man rallied round 
their young queen and saved her throne and 
dominions. In the long War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession her main support was the Hungarian nation, 
who ungrudgingly poured forth their blood and 
treasure in the struggle. Maria Theresa never 
forgot the loyalty and chivalry shown by the Hun- 
garians, and during her reign of forty years (1740- 
1780) she worked continuously for the intellectual 
and material welfare of the nation. Specially great 
were her achievements in the matter of education. 
She founded many schools, and based popular 
education on a solid foundation by devoting to it 
the wealth of the suppressed order of the Jesuits. 
She showed many favours to the nobles, whom she 
attracted to her court, but improved also the lot 
of the peasants by freeing them of many feudal 
burdens. She encouraged trade and agriculture, 
started an extensive programme of road-building, 
and granted to Hungary the seaport of Fiume. 

But, as we have seen in the chapter on the 
Austrians, the reign of Maria Theresa begins the 
period of enlightened despotism, and, while she 
did not attack the Hungarian constitution, she 
simply put it aside. But she carried out her re- 
forms with so much tact and moderation, that the 
Hungarians patiently endured her maternal des- 
potism. During her reign the national spirit and 
the literary life made great advance. This national 
spirit was still more developed by the sweeping and 
well-meaning reforms of her son and successor, 
Joseph II. (1780-1790). 

His ideal was to transform his heterogeneous 
dominions into one united German-speaking and German-thinking empire by brushing aside all local and 
national institutions. He first of all offended the Hungarians by refusing to be crowned king according 
to ancient ceremonies, and then proceeded to ignore the Hungarian constitution and to destroy all the 
ancient Magyar institutions. His most unpopular measures were : the language edict of 1784, which made 
German the official language of Hungary, and the suppression of the County assemblies, which to the 
Magyars represented the immemorial stronghold of their liberties. All classes were dissatisfied, and in 
face of the threatened revolt he was compelled to repeal most of his reforms before he died. 

His successor, Leopold II. (1790-1792), won back the Magyars by his wise measures. From him they 
received the strongest assurance and expression of their liberties and constitutional rights. During the 



FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 

The Emperor Francia Joaeph 1. aucceededl to the throne of Auatria* 
Hungary In 1848 on the abdication of hia uncle, Ferdinand I., wken 
Hungary waa attempting to aecure her independence by force of 
arma. The intereat of hia reign liea in an appreciation of the fact 
that hia peraonality haa held the diacordant elementa together even 
when the empire waa threatened with diaruption. 
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Napoleonic wars the Hungarians supported with all their strength their king, Francis I. (1792-1835), 
and this long struggle bound the Magyar nation more closely to the Habsburg dynasty. Thus when 
Napoleon, in 1809, in a proclamation called upon Hungary to declare her independence and elect another 
king, the appeal found no supporters in the country. 

In 1815 the reaction which set in all over Europe extended its influence to Hungary. Francis 1 . 
decided to govern without the Diet. Although the nation was exhausted by the centuries of warfare, 
the national spirit began to awaken, and this new spirit found a leader in Count Stephen Sz6chenyi. 
‘‘ Prefer to think not that Hungary has been, but that Hungary shall be," was his motto. When the 
Diet was at last convoked in 1825, Count Sz6chenyi was the first man to address it in Magyar instead 
of Latin. This act was a bold innovation, and contributed greatly to the restoration of the national 
language to its rightful place. Under his influence a party was formed which strove for con- 
stitutional changes, for the abolition of the unjust privileges of the nobles, for the emancipation 
of the peasantry, and for other liberal reforms. His followers were recruited both amongst the 



PRESSBURC. 

This beautiful city, picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Danube, has been the capital of Hunffary from 1541 to 1748. 
Memorable throughout history is the sitting of the Diet, held here in 1741. at which the Hungarian nobles swore allegiance to their young 
queen. Maria Theresa, and at which they promised to help her in her life-and-death struggle with Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

members of the nobility and amongst the growing band of intellectuals who were beginning to 
develop a national literature. Count Szechenyi was a wealthy man, and he used his wealth both 
for the intellectual progress and material welfare of his country. The Academy of Sciences at 
Budapest owes its existence to his munificence. The regulation of the Tisza and of the Danube, the 
establishment of the first steam navigation company on the Danube, the institution of the agricultural 
society and the creation of several industrial and commercial undertakings are some of the works 
connected with his name. 

Count Szechenyi was anxious to bring about the political change of the country in conjunction with, 
and not in defiance of, the government of Vienna. After 1840 his popularity began to wane, as new men 
came to the front. Amongst them, Louis Kossuth soon became prominent through his great eloquence 
and brilliant literary powers. The persecution of the government only increased his popularity, and 
in 1841 he became the editor of a daily paper in Budapest, which soon became the most influential 
in the country Kossuth attacked the privileges of the nobles and pleaded the cause of the middle and 
lower classes. His speeches and writings fostered a strong spirit of Magyar nationalism, and his influence 
over the_ masses became very great. 
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Kossuth was elected a mem- 
ber of the Diet, which assembled 
at the end of 1847, and which 
was determined to insist upon the 
introduction of extensive reforms. 
Meanwhile the February Revolu- 
tion broke out in Paris, and on 
the 3rd of March Kossuth pro- 
posed in the Diet the appoint- 
ment of a responsible cabinet. 
As tlie revolution spread rapidly 
to all parts of the Habsburg domi- 
nions, the Emperor Ferdinand 
acceded to the demand of the 
Diet. He appointed Count Louis 
Batthyany Prime Minister, and 
his cabinet included Kossuth, 
Count Sz6chenyi, Francis Deak, 
Baron Joseph Eotvos, and others. 
The Diet then voted a series of 

lam which abolished tlie old con- 
' > 

stitution, established parliament- 
ary government and a responsible 



In the yatiimnl J*ortrait (iallei'y at Budapest. 
FRANCIS DEAK (1803-1876). 

Francia Deak, aurnameci the “Sage/’ waa 
the wiaeat and the moat moderate amongat 
the atateamen to whom the creation of modern 
Hungary ia due The apodal work of Deak 
waa the “ Compromiae “ of 1867 with Auatria, 
which made Hungary independent. 


cabinet, emancipated the pea- 
sants, introduced equality before 
the law, liberty of the Press, 
liberty of religion, and’ other 
liberal measures. It also voted 
the incorporation of Transylvania 
with Hungary. These laws have 
become known as the March 
Laws, and their effect was to 
make Hungary a completely in- 
dependent country of Austria. 

But the Slav nationalities and 
the Rumanians resented the do- 
mination which the new consti- 
tution secured to the Magyars as 
threatening their national exist- 
ence. And these nationalities rose 
in revolt against the Magyars. 
Baron Jellachich, who was ap- 
pointed on April 14th Ban of 
Croatia, refused to obey the 
government of Budapest, and 
convoked a diet at Agram, which 


proclaimed the independence of Croatia-Slavonia under the sceptre of the Habsburgs. The course of 
events of the revolution, as already shown in the chapter on the Austrians, made possible the alliance 
between Jellachich and the Court of Vienna. And when the breach between the Hungarian government 
and that of Vienna became complete, Jellachich invaded Hungary on September nth, 1848, at the 
head of thirty-six thousand troops. 

The immediate result was to place the extreme revolutionaries in power at Pest. Count Batthyany 
still remained the head of the government, but Kossuth was really supreme. The advance of Jellachich 




, PARLIAMENT HOUSES. BUDAPEST. 

In tiuiiding their mevniScent new Perliement Houeee the Hungeriene paid Great Britain the compliment of taking the Houaea of Parliament 
in London for their model. The great building waa completed aa recently aa 1896. 
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as far as Lake Balaton had 
not been checked, the Magyar 
troops offering no opposition. 
The Palatine, the Archduke 
Stephen, resigned his office 
and Field-Marshal Count 
Lamberg, a Hungarian mag- 
nate devoted to the court, 
was sent in his place. But 
on the motion of Kossuth, 
the Diet called on the army 
not to obey the new com- 
mander - in - chief. Count 
Lamberg, whilst crossing the 
bridge to Buda, was dragged 
from his carriage by the mob 
and torn to pieces. This 
made the rupture with the 
court at Vienna inevitable. 
Hungary was placed under 
martial law, and Jellachich 
was appointed Viceroy and 
commander ot all the forces. 
The Hungarians now 



In the. of the \»t Cenerat Inmvance Co, at Jiudapetl, 

COUNT ANDRASSY, 

Count Andrasay was born in 1823. Liberal in aenti* 
ment, be took a prominent part in the revolution of 
1848 and was exiled, but returned to bis country after 
tbe proclamation of a Reneral amnesty nine years later. In 
1867 be was Prime Minister of Huntary. and distineuisbed 
bis tenure of tbe office by emancipatins tbe Jews. 


hastened to send a force to 
help the revolutionists of 
Vienna. This was defeated 
at Schwechat on the 30th of 
October, and after Prince 
Windischgratz had crushed 
the revolution in Vienna, he 
invaded Hungary. 

Meanwhile the Emperor 
Ferdinand resigned, and his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, the 
present king, a youth of 
eighteen, ascended the throne 
on the 2nd of December. On 
the 7th the Hungarian Diet 
refused to acknowledge him, 
“ as without the knowledge 
and consent of the Diet no 
one could sit on the Hun- 
garian throne," and called 
the nation to arms. From 
now on Louis Kossuth was 
the ruler of Hungary. 

P r i n c e Windischgratz 




? ■' , i 
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Painted by BieOftren,-] ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE BATTLE OF SADOWA. 

The Baitle of Sodowo. or Koniccrotz. fouvht on July 3rd, 1866, was as much a poUtical triumph as a military success for the Prussians, for it 
was so complete as virtually to end the %var. Austria was thrust out of the Germanic Confederation and Prussia acknowledged as the leader pi 
tbe German states. The victory was in large part due to the superiority of the Prussian needle-gun over the Austrian percitesion^ffiHi. 
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began his advance on the 15th of December, and on the 5th of January, 1849, he occupied Pest. The 
Hungarian Government and Diet retired to Debreczen. After General Dembinski fought the bloody and 
indecisive Battle of Kapolna (February 26th— 27th), General Arthur G5rgei, who had distinguished him- 
self by a masterly retreat of his army when pursued by a vastly superior force, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. Ably supported by Generals Klapka and Damjanich, he led his troops from victory 
to victory, until on the 25th of May Pest was again in the hands of the Hungarians. 

Meanwhile the Vienna 
Government had issued I 


(March 4th, 1849) a pro- 
clamation establishing a 
constitution for the whole 
monarchy, of which Hun- 
gary was to be little more 
than the largest of several 
provinces, and which ob- 
literated all its ancient in- 
stitutions. In answer to 
this the Hungarian Diet 
proclaimed (April 14th) the 
independence of Hungary, 
declared the House of 
Habsburg for ever excluded 
from the throne, and 
elected Kossuth president 
of the Hungarian Republic. 
This was a fatal mistake, 
for it produced a breach 
between Kossuth and Gbr- 
gei, the head of the army. 

Following the defeats of 
the imperial forces the 
Emperor Francis Joseph 
accepted the help which the 
rsar of Russia had offered 
liim. The Austro-Russian 
armies of two hundred and 
seventy thousand men 
soon proved victorious 
against the smaller forces 
of the Hungarians. Gene- 
ral Haynau, now com- 
mander-in-chief, first de- 
feated them during the 



THE EMPRESS ELISABETH. 

A tKrill of horror ran through the world when the news wan announced of the brutal astasiii nation 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph's wife, Elisabeth, at Geneva in the summer of 1898. She was walking 
down the gangway to a lake steamer when an Italian anarchist sprang forward and stabbed her with 
a file. Only nine years before the Emperor's only son had died a violent death. 


later part of June. The government was compelled to flee from Pest to Szeged and then to Arad, The 


greatest battle of this campaign was fought at Temesvar on August 9th, and the Hungarians under the 


command of Dembinski were utterly routed. Gorge! was now appointed dictator, and on the 13th of 


August he surrendered the remnant of his army to the Russian General Riidiger at Vilagos, The remaining 
Hungarian armies followed his example, and either surrendered or disbanded. Only the fortress of Koma- 
rom, defended by General Klapka, continued to hold out for another six weeks, before it capitulated. 

The revolution was now crushed, and from October 1849 to July 1850 Hungary was governed by 
martial law. General Haynau presided over the bloody assizes of Pest and Arad, and the long roll of 
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Hungarian patriots condemned to death was headed by such names as Count Batthyiny and General 
Damjanich, the wounded leader of the Redcaps/' the famous student brigade. Those who escaped 
death found a refuge in England, Turkey and the United States. 

Croatia-Slavonia, Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvar were separated from Hungary and 
granted local government. For the next ten years the regime here, just as in the other parts of the 
Habsburg monarchy, was absolutist. The defeat of Austria in the war of 1859 compelled the govern- 
ment to grant the federalist constitution of 1861, which, however, did not satisfy Hungary. For 
several years there were protests, concessions and negotiations, until the other defeat of Austria in 

1866 compelled the emperor to make terms 
with the Hungarians. 

Summoned to Vienna, Francis D6ak, the 
wisest statesman of modern Hungary, in 
answer to the emperor’s question, “ What 
would satisfy Hungary ?” replied : “ Nothing 
more after Sadowa than before." He in- 
sisted on the granting to Hungary of the 
constitution and March Laws of 1848. 
After prolonged negotiations between the 
emperor, Baron Beust, and Deak, an agree- 
ment was reached on February 8th, 1867. 
This is the famous compromise which estab- 
lished the Dual Monarchy, as it exists to- 
day. A Hungarian cabinet was formed 
under the presidency of Count Julius 
Andrassy, who became later Foreign Minis- 
ter of Austria-Hungary. On June 7th, 
1867, Francis Joseph was crowned King of 
Hungary according to the ancient cere- 
monies, and this act sealed the reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the Hungarian 
people. 

By the compromise Austria and Hun- 
gary became separate states with certain 
common ahairs, for which common institu- 
tions are provided. These are : foreign 
affairs ; the army and navy, over which 
the emperor- king has full control ; and the 
expenses for these common affairs. Other 
matters, which include customs, currency, 
the amount of contribution of each state 
to the common expenses, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, were to be arranged every 
ten years by agreement between the two governments and ratified by the respective parliaments. 

Since the compromise of 1867 has been concluded Hungary has made gigantic strides in her material 
and economic development. Under the long cabinet directed by Count Kalm 4 n Tisza (1872-1890) 
a series of useful laws have been enacted which have transformed Hungary into a modern state. In her 
relations with Austria, Hungary has gained a preponderating position which has on many critical occasions 
influenced the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy, and even the internal policy of Austria. But of late 
years there has grown a strong party, headed by Francis Kossuth, the son of the hero of the Revolution 
of 1848, which has demanded a more complete separation from Austria, specially on the economic side. 
On i^veral occasions deadlocks have arisen when the ten years' agreement on these questions between 



THE ARCHDUKE FERDINAND. 

The Archduke Ferdinand, whoee tragic aaeasaination at Serajevo in June, 
1914 , wai the nominal cause of the most devastating war In history, was a 
very striking personnliiy. He had associated himself with the policy of 
Austrian aggrandisement and expansion in the Balkans and elsewhere. 
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the two countries had to be re- 
newed, but in the end an agree- 
ment has always been reached. 
Of greater importance has been 
the demand of this party to 
substitute Magyar for German in 
the words of command in the 
army. 

This army language question 
is one of the questions that has 
agitated Hungary for the last 
fifteen years ; but the king has 
strenuously opposed this demand, 
which would tamper with the 
unity of the army. 

Parliamentary life has almost 
been at a standstill since the 
beginning of this century owing 
to the obstructionist tactics of 
the various parties, and the king 



A PEASANT GIRL OK MUNKACS. 

Tradition aaya that it was near to Munkac* 
that the Hunffarians firat entered the country 
in the ninth century The town lies two 
hundred and twenty milea to the cast of 
Budapest. 


has on several occasions appointed 
cabinets which governed without 
parliament. Amongst the states- 
men who have come to the front 
during this troubled period is 
Count Stephen Tisza. 

But the most important pro- 
blem in Hungary, with its 
heterogeneous and polyglot popu- 
lation, is the question of nation- 
alities. The aim of the Hun- 
garian statesmen has been to 
transform this polyglot kingdom 
into a homogeneous Magyar state, 
and tins j)olicy of Magyarization 
has been carried on ceaselessly, 
and in many instances by ruth- 
less methods. It is true that the 
Magyar nation forms nearly hall 
of the total population of the 


kingdom ; that it occupies tlie central as well as the richest part of the country ; and that it is 
the best developed, both economically and culturally. But just as for centuries the Magyars had 



MAiZE-THE HUNGARIAN PEASANTS' BREAD. MEAT AND BEEh~HANGING FROM THE EVES OF A COTTAGE. 

The Hungarians export very large quantities of maize, or Indian corn, from the Danubian provinces and from Hungary, where it 
corresponds to the potato of the Irishman. Although unsuitable for bread-making, the maize is deprived of its gluten by the peaMMats. 
who make from it oswego. or cornflour. Maize is also oaten by them as a vegetable, and when allowed to ferment produces a highly 
intoxicating beer. 


DATES OF SPANISH mSTOKY— continued 


Chief IIibtokic Pirious. 


Modern Period. 
House of Hapsrumo. 


HouHir OF Hourhon. 


Nafolkonic Occupation. 


Bourbon Restoration. 


Interregnum. 
House of Savov. 


Republic. 

Bourbon Restoration. 


Date. Sovereign. 

CHARLES I. (V.) 

I 5 . 56 -i 59 « PHILIP II. 

:3g8-ie)2i PHILIP 111 . 

ib 2 \-ibus PHILIP IV. 

1665-1700 ‘ CHARLES IL 
1700 1746 ' PHILIP 


1746 1759 I FERI)INAND VI 
i 759 -i 7 ilH CHARLES HI. 


i7 «8 - i8o8 CHARLES I\ . 


1808 FERDINAND VH. 


1808-1814 1 JOSEITI 

I [BONAPARTE] 


1814-1833 FERDINAND VH. 


1833-1868 ' ISABELLA 11 . 


1868-1870 

1870-1873 


? 873“*874 

i874“x885 


1886-19- 


AMADEO 

ALPHONSO XII. 
ALPHONSO XIII. 


Chief Events. 


' 1517. CharlPK, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, reaches Bladrid as Charles 1 . | 

1519. He becomes the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, 
i 1519-21. Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards under Cortes. 

! 1521. The rising of the Comuneros crushed at the Battle of VUlalar. 

1525. Francis L, King of France, captured by the Spaniards at the Battle of Pavia. 
1535. Capture of Tunis. 

: 1356. Charles abdicat«!S and retires to the monastery of YUste. 
i 1557* Defeat of the French by the Spaniards at the Battle of Saint Quentin. 

; 1558. Death of Charles V. and of Mary of England, Philip’s first wife. 

I 1568. Outbreak of Moorish revolt in the old kingdom of Granada. 

I 1571. Defeat of the Turks at the naval battle of Lepanto. 

. 1580. Conquest of Portugal by the Spaniards. 

! 1588. Defeat and destruction of the Invincible Armada by the English. 

I 1596. Cadiz sacked by the English and Dutch. 

I 1598. Death of Philip IL at the Escorial. j 

> 1604. Peace made with England. [from ^ain. 1 

! 1609. Twelve years’ truce with th<^ Netherlands. Decree expelling the Moors | 
i6i8. Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. 

1621. Death of Philip III. ! 

■ 1621. Renewal of the war between Spain and the Netherlands, 
i 1623. Visit of Prince Charles of England and the Duke of Buckingham to Madrid, 

I 1625. Emglish expedition to Cadiz. 

1635. War breaks out between France and Spain. 

I 1640. Insurrection in Catalonia. Portugal recovers its independence, 
i 1O43. Conde defeats the Spaniards at Rocroi. 

i 1648. Peace of Munster, Spain recognizes the indeptmdcnce of the Netherlands. 

1655. Capture of Jamaica by the English. 

I 1665. Death of Philip IV. 1 

I Charles succeeds at the age^ of four ; the Queen-Mother acts as regent. ! 

I 1698. First Treaty of Partition. [Dynasty. 

I 1700. Second Treaty of Partition. Death of Charles, the last of the Hapsbtirg 


Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. of France, succeeds under Charles’s will, 

! 1702. Outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession. Capture of Gibraltar by 
I the Emglish {1704). Hatties of Blenheim (1701), Kamillies (1706), Oudenarde 
i (1708), Muiplaquet (1709). Peace of Utrecht (1713). 

' 1718. Spanish wars of acquisition in Mediterranean lead to formation of Quadruple j 
I Alliance. , 

; 1724, Philip abdicates, but reascends the throne on his son’s death the same year, j 
I 1740. Outbreak of the War of the Austrian Succession. 

I 174O, Death of Pliilip. 

j Ferdinand dies childless after a peaceful reign. His brother Charles succeeds him. 
j 1762. England d<*dares war against Spain. Havana and Manila captured by , 
; 1763. Peace of Paris. Florida ceded to England. [English fleets. | 

I 1767. Elxpulsion of the Jesuits from Spain. 

i 1779. Spain declares war on England. Great siege of Gibraltar (1779-1783). i 

i 1788. Death of Charles III. 1 

I 1793. War between France and Spain. French invasion of Spain. 

1 1795. Peace of Based. Godoy, ‘^Prince of the Peace.” 

I 1796. Spain allied with France in war against England. j 

1797. Spanish fleet defeated at the Battle of St. Vincent. i 

i 1802. Peace of Amiens between England, France and Spain, 
i 1803. Renewal of the war between England and France, 

! 1804. Spain declares war on England. i 

I 1805. English naval victorie.s at Cape Finisterre and Trafalgar. 

1808. The E'renoh in Spain. Abdication of Charles. { 

Charles’:, son Ferdinand renounces his rights in favour of Napoleon, who gives the j 
crown to his brother Joseph Bonaparte. 

Peninsular War. 1808. Sir John Moore’s campaign. 1809. Battle of Corunna 
and death of Sir John Moore. Battles of Talavera (1809), Busaco (1810), 
Albucra (1811), Salamanca (18x2), Vitoria (1813). Wellington crosses the 
Pyrenees. Battle of Toulouse (1814). i 

1810. Beginnings of the revolts in the Spanish-American colonies. 

1812. Constitution of Cadiz. | 

1814. French expelled from Spain and Ferdinand Vll. restored to the throne, 1 
Constitution of Cadiz abolished. | 

1820. Revolution and Civil War. 1 

1823. The French overrun Spain. 7 'hc Cortes remove to Cadiz, with Ferdinand 
as a prisoner. Fall of Cadiz and release of Ferdinand. Reactionary rule I 
; 1830. Birth of Ferdinand’s dattghter Isabella. [ensues. | 

I 1833. Death of Ferdinand Vll. 1 

! The Qtieen-Mother acts as regent. i 

! 1834. Outbreak of First Carlist War, in favour of Ferdinand’s brother Charles, 

I 1837. Progressive Constitution replaces the Constitution of 1812. j 

1841. Military rising. The Quee.n-Mother replaced as regent by General Espartero. 
1843. Espartero driven out of office. Isabella declared to be of age. I 

1846. Marriage of Isabella. I 

1854. Revolution and restoration of the Constitution of 1837. ' 

, 1859. War with Morocco. ! 

1865. War with Chile and Peru. ] 

1868. Revolution and flight of Isabella from Spain. | 


ITovisional government under Serrano. 

1870 Amadeo of Aosta elected king. Assassination of General Prim. 

1872. Outbreak of Second Carlist War. 

1873. Abdication of Amadeo. 


1873. Republic proclaimed. 

1674, Alphonso, son of Isabella IL, proclaimed king. 

1876, End of the Second Carlist War. 

1885. Death ot Alphonso XIL The Queen-Mother acts as regent. 

1886. Birth of Alphonso Xlll. 

1895, Insurrection in Cuba. 

1898. U.S. cruiser Maine blown up in Havana harbour. War between Spain and 
the United States. Spain loses her colonial empire in the New World. 

1902. Alphonso comes of age. 

1906. Marriage of A^honao to Princess Ena of Battenberg. 

191X. War between Spain and Morocco. 

19x2. Assassination of the Premier, Canale jas. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



THE SPANISH. By HENRY THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt. 

Before \vc study the history of a people we must consider the region they inhabit, for history is largely 
influenced by geographical ’conditions. The countries we now call Spain and Portugal together form a 
large peninsula in the south- 
western corner of Europe, joined 
to the neighbouring country of 
France by an isthmus which 
stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean. 

Protected throughout the whole 
length of this isthmus by the 
lofty chain of the Pyrenees, and 
surrounded on all other sides by 
th(* sea, this peninsula seems at 
first sight destined by nature to 
form a united country, secure from 
outside attack. 

But Spain is oru^ of the most 
mountainous countries in Europe, 
with a mean elevation second only 
to that of Switzerland. High 
ranges of mountains divide the 
country into a number of dis- 
tricts, between which communi- 
cation is still difficult. 

This isolation favours the 
formation of separate units of 
people, and impedes their com- 
bined action against a common 
foe from without ; and so, in 
spite of its protected position, 

Spain has suffered more from 
the invader than any other country 
of western Europe, and only for 
a very brief period of its his- 
tory have its inhabitants been 
united under a single govern- 
ment. 

The present inhabitants of 
Spain are a complex people, the 
result of a succession of invasions 
frorfi the north and south, each 
followed by a greater or less de- 
gree of fusion between invaders 
and invaded. As a political entity, they date back no more than five centuries, and the history of Spain 
during the first two thousand years we know anything definite about it is the story of the rise and fall of 
various races which have gone to make up the present composite nation. 








THE CROWNS OF THE VISIGOTH KING. RECCESWINTH. AND HIS FAMILY. 

These most intercstini crowns of gold, profusely set with pe&ris and other precious 
stones, were found near Toledo in 1658. They appear to have been given at some time 
as votive offerings to churches, for which purpose chains were attached to the upper rim. 
whilst from the lower hung pearls, sapphires and. in the case of Recceswinth’s crown, 
jewelled letters reading : *' Reccesvinthus Rex Offeret." 
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THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

Our general ignorance of the early inhabitants of Spain is conveniently veiled behind the customary 
division of the peninsula among three separate peoples : (i) The Iberians, ultimately an Asiatic race reaching 
Spain from the south, at a pre-historic date. The modern Basques, speaking a language unconnected 
with the Indo-European group, are regarded by some as an independent remnant of this race, though 
they may belong to an even earlier stock. (2) The Celts, another Asiatic race, arriving from the north 
between the sixth and fourth centuries B.c. (3) The Celtiberians, the result, as the name is intended to 
suggest, of the fusion of the other two races. Roughly speaking, the Iberians in the end came to occupy 
the eastern, the Celts the western, and tht* Celtiberians the central portion of the country ; but these 
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Thr la»t remnants of Spain'* once va*t empire vani*heGl with the Spanish- American War of 1898. But the Spanish-apeaking republic* 
of Central and South America, and of island* such a* Cuba and the Philippine*, arc a tribute to the great extent of Spain's former 
conquest*. 

divisions, and indeed the formation of the mixed race, were only reached after long and obscure struggles 
between the invading races. 

Meantime, we have evidence of other peoples settling in the peninsula. The Phoenicians, at a time 
when the maritime trade of the Mediterranean was in their hands, established commercial settlements 
at various points along the coast of Spain. The earliest and most important of these posts became the 
modern Cadiz, reputed to date back to the eleventh century B.c., and to be the oldest established city in 
Europe. Later, when from the eighth century b.c. onwards Greece entered upon a career of colonization, 
we find Greek trading stations established in Spain, mainly on the north-eastern coast. The names of 
some of them are still preserved — Castelldn de Ampurias, for instance, near the French frontier, recalls 
the ancient Emporion, coins of which with Greek and Iberian inscriptions still exist. 

In spite of minor struggles with the natives and with each other, these Greek and Phoenician colonies 
'benefited Spain. They developed the trade of the country, and introduced some of the advantages of 
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Pnintfd tprcialhj for thin [liy Ji. Granville Baker, 

ALPHONSO OF ARAGON LEADS AN ARMY AGAINST THE MOORS 


AlpFonso I. of Aragon, who hat earned the pseudonym of '‘The lighter,” devoted hit reign to incettant wart against the Moors. 
Fortunately for him the power of the Moors, for internal reasons, was on the wane, and he was moderately successful. He won a famous 
victory at Cutanda in 1120 and further victories in 1133, but failed to capture Braga next year and died soon after. 

tilt* eastern Mediterranean civilization. Their influence, however, did not extend very far inland, and of 
course they never dominated the country. But the Phoenician settlements were eventually responsible 
for a period of foreign domination in Spain. 

The Phcenicians of Cadiz having c]uarrelled with the neighbouring tribes at a time when the power of 
their motherland liad waned, they naturally turned for aid to their kinsmen of Carthage, the most powerful 
of the daughter states of Phoenicia. Then happened what has so often happened since, both in Spain and 
elsewhere. Having once intervened and so obtained a footing in Spain, the Carthaginians ended by 
bringing almost the whole peninsula more or less into subjection, including the Phoenician colonists whom 
they had come over to assist. The final subjugation came in the third century b.c. , after the Carthaginians 
had been driven out of Sicily by the Romans in the First Punic War (242 B.c.). Hamilcar Barca, the 
Carthaginian general and statesman, conceived the plan of occupying Spain as a compensation for the loss 
of Sicily, and as a recruiting ground for troops. The conquest was begun by Hamilcar Barca, the reputed 
founder of Barcelona, continued by his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, the founder of the Carthaginian capital 
Carthago Nova (the modern Cartagena), and completed by Hamilcar’s son, the great Hannibal. This 
last in 219 B.c. laid siege to the important city of Saguntum, which fell after a memorable defence, the 
inhabitants finally setting fire to their city and perishing rather than fall into the victor's hands. The 
siege is, however, memorable for more than its heroic defence. It took place in defiance of Rome, with 
which Saguntum was allied, and it thus led to the Second Punic War (218-201 B.c.), in which the power 
of Carthage was broken, and to the entry of the Romans into the Spanish peninsula. In the course of the 
war the Carthaginians were driven out of Spain (206 B.c.), leaving here, as dsewfaere, practically no trace 
of their influence. 
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The expulsion of the Carthaginians from Spain involved the Romans in the military occupation and 
eventual subjugation of the peninsula ; and so the presence of the Carthaginians in Spain led to the Roman 
occupation, just as the presence of the Phoenicians had led to the Carthaginian occupation. 

The full story of the Roman occupation of Spain is a matter of Roman history, but the Romans left 
such an indelible mark upon the country that some of the main facts must be mentioned here. After 
the expulsion of the Carthaginians, the need for a safe boundary to their empire led the Romans to under- 
take the complete pacification of Spain. Though pursued relentlessly, this object was only gradually 
achieved. The Romans experienced little opposition from the coast districts of the south and east, 
but the native tribes in the centre and the west struggled persistently against them. Aided by the 
mountainous nature of the country, which favoured guerilla warfare, the tribes of the interior were in a 
constant state of ferment, at times in open and prolonged revolt. The fiercest of these uprisings, due 
mainly to Roman exactions, was that begun in 149 b.c. by the western tribes under the redoubtable chief 
Viriathus. More than one Roman army was cut to pieces before Viriathus was murdered in his sleep by 
some of his own followers. After that the struggle dragged on, culminating in the siege of the strong 
and important northern city of Numantia, where the indomitable spirit of the Spaniards was displayed. 
For some time the Numantines fought with success, till the younger Scipio, Rome’s best general, blockaded 
them within their walls (133 b.c.). Reduced to extremity by hunger and thirst, they emulated their 
countrymen of Saguntum, and setting fire to their city, perished either in the fight or by mutual slaughter, 
leaving Scipio in possession of nothing but corpses and smoking ruins. 

Between the intervals of suppressing native revolts, Rome fought out her own civil wars partly on 
Spanish soil. The great Julius Caesar had in 61 b.c. fought against the unconqiiered tribes of the 



In the Middle Agee the city of Santiago wa« of European repute and a great reaort for piigrima. owing to its association with St. James 
(San Jago). whose bones were discovered there, according to legend, by the Bishop of Tria in the ninth century. Compostella is a corrup' 
tion of Campus Stellae. the ’* field of a star.” the bishop having been guided to the p'ace by a star. 
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north-west, and it was at his last great battle in the south of Spain (at Munda, near the modern Ronda) in 
45 B.c. that he made himself undisputed master of Rome by defeating the sons of his dead rival Pompey. 

Not till the early imperial days was Spain— after some two centuries of contact with Rome — completely 
brought under the Roman rule, the Emperor Augustus finally subduing the outstanding north-western 
tribes in 19 B.c. Many of the modern towns of this district — Saragossa (Ca*sar Augusta), Astorga (Asturica 
Augusta) and Braga (Bracara Augusta), as well as Merida (Emerita Augusta) and Badajoz (Pax Augusta) 
— owe their rise to Augustus, who also divided the country into three provinces, one of which — Lusitania 
“ foreshadows the modern Portugal. For four centuries Spain remained part of the Roman empire, 
enjoying a period of progress and development which only dtxlined with the decline of Rome. During 



MAHOMMED BEN ALAHMAR PAYING HOMAGE TO FERDINAND III. 

In the thirteenth century the work of driving the Moors from Spain wa« prosecuted vigorously. Ferdinand HI., on whom, as King of 
Castile, devolved the duty of leading the crusade, was everywhere successful. One by one the Moorish chieftains surrendered, and even the 
Moorish King of Granada was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

all this time the Romans, by settlement, marriage and absorption, so imposed their civilization upon the 
country that it became “ more Roman than Rome itself,” and provided more than one Roman emperor. 
The language of the Romans, in spite of succeeding invasions, has persisted to this day, being spoken 
in developed forms throughout the peninsula. Roman law too was established throughout the country. 
But the Romans benefited Spain in more material ways. Some of the modern roads are due to them, 
while many of their architectural monuments still survive, the most notable perhaps being the bridge of 
Alcdntara and the aqueduct of Segovia. 

The Roman religion became the official religion of Spain, but Christianity was early introduced there, 
and made considerable progress from the second century onwards, to the accompaniment of the usual 
persecutions and martyrdoms, and, especially in the fourth and fifth centuries, rather more than the usual 
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THE COURT OF DON PEDRO THE CRUEL. 


iJtp Martinez Cabellt, 


Pedro the Cruel obtained hi* unenviable sobriquet by hi* mercile** tyranny in Castile — a tyranny exercised by means of extortionate 
ofifteials and a mercenary bodyguard. Nor did he despise cold-blooded murder of hi* principal opponents as an instrument of policy. He 
was finally dethroned and killed by his brother, Henry of Trastamara. 


number of heresies, owing partly to pagan survivals. It should be mentioned in this connexion that after 
the fall of Jerusalem many Jews settled in Spain. 

During the Roman occupation Spain had been invaded by the Franks in the north as well as raided 
by African pirates in the south, but both had been easily repelled. When, however, in 409 Rome itself 
was sacked by the barbarians from the north under Alaric, Spain — like England at the same time — deprived 
of the support of Rome, fell an easy victim to savage northern tribes. In the year that Rome fell, Spain 
was overrun by hordes of Vandals, Alans and Sueves, who ravaged the whole country. Five years later, 
in 414, the Visigoths under Alaric’s successor Ataulph, who had married the sister of the Emperor 
Honorius, entered Spain as allies of Rome to drive out the previous invaders. For the next three centuries 
Spain was in a state of constant turmoil, the ravages of invaders and the quarrels of rival hordes being 
followed by civil wars and struggles between kings and nobles, by all of which the unification and progress 
achieved under Roman rule was nullified, and the country so enfeebled that it fell an easy victim to the 
next great invasion. Most of the struggles during these three hundred years mattered only to those 
who took part in them. Many of the kings are mere names. It is significant of the state of the country 
that of over thirty Visigothic kings known to us, a quarter were murdered. It is both impossible and 
unnecessary to deal with all these here ; we need only concern ourselves with the chief figures and 
movements. 

Ataulph, who entered Spain in 414 at the head of the Visigoths to drive out the Vandals, Alans and 
Sueves, was soon murdered. So, too, was his successor. But Wallia, the next leader, carried on Ataulph's 
work, and after scattering these tribes into the remoter districts, established the Visigothic kingdom 
which, till towards the middle of the sixth century, had its seat of government in the south of France. 
In 428 the majority of the Vandals, occupying the south of Spain, passed over into Africa. The Sueves, 
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who absorbed the Alans, long continued to cause trouble, but they were again crushed by Theodoric II. 
in 456, and by his brother Euric, who succeeded him and reigned from 466 to 485. Although nominally 
acting in Rome’s interest, both these kings ended by defying her authority, a task rendered easier for 
Euric by the fall of the western Roman empire in 476. 

The next king of any importance is Theudis (53i”548). Under pressure from the Franks he made 
Seville his headquarters, being thus the first king to establish his seat of government in Spain. Shortly 
after this transference of the Visigothic headquarters to Seville we reach the two most important of their 
kings. Leovigild (567-586), a warrior and organizer, completely subjugated the Sueves of the north-west, 
and was the first to enforce his authority over the whole peninsula. The Visigoths were now in Spain 
what the Romans had been — a ruling minority over a large native population — with the difference that 
the Visigoths did not mingle with the subject races as the Romans had done. A great gulf between the 
two was their religion. The official religion of the Visigoths was Arianism, a heretical form of Christianity, 
which denied the divinity of Christ and the mystery of the Trinity. The nativ^e population was of the 
orthodox Catholic faith. To remedy the weakness caused by the division of the country into two classes, 
Leovigild sought to unify the religion — by converting the whole population to Arianism. His son Reccared 
(586-601) was more tolerant. Seeing the necessity for the support of the Church, and moved by the 
preaching of Saint Leander, he arranged a meeting of the bishops of both parties to discuss the merits of 
Arianism and Catholicism. When the meeting pronounced in favour of the latter, he himself, together 
with his wife and household and many of the Visigothic nobles, was publicly converted to the Catholic 
faith at a council held in Toledo (589), thus becoming celebrated in history as the first Catholic king of 
Spain. 

Reccared decided that what was good for himself was good for his subjects, and his forcible conversion 
of his followers to orthodoxy and his official recognition of the ecclesiastical authority foreshadowed 



From the paintingl [hg V, liorrat. 


MARIA DE MOLINA REPELLING THE NOBLES. 

Maria De Molina waa the wife of Sancko IV.. called ** the Brave.” King of Caatile from 1284 to 1295. After kis death the regency fell to 
Maria De Molina during a period of lawleaaneaa and violence. But ake ruled witk tact and great courage, and ia kere aeen protecting tke 
' Infante Don Juan from tke fury of tke noblea. 
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the power of the Church and the Inquisition of later days in Spain. The zeal that comes of new con- 
version led also, at the beginning of the seventh century, to a terrible persecution of the Jews, large 
numbers of whom had settled and thriven in Spain. 

Under Reccared's successors the country was weakened by struggles between the Crown and the 
nobility. The Visigothic kings were elected, but they now endeavoured to make the Crown hereditary, 
a proceeding naturally opposed by the nobles. The last of this line of kings, “ Roderic, the last of the 
Goths," was elected by the turbulent nobles to the exclusion of his predecessor’s son, in 710. In addition 


to the enemies 
he thus naturally 
acquired, Rode- 
ric apparently 
raised u p a 
powerful fo(! in 
the })erson of one 
of his nobles, 

(ount Julian, 
g o V e r n o r o f 
Ceuta, by the 
seduction of his 
daughter. The 
story of the 
daughter is now 
discredited, but 
("oiint Julian 
seems to have 
t readier ou sly 
aided the Moors 
of North Africa 
to obtain a foot- 
hold in Spain — 
for which they 
had many years 
been striving, 

I'he p e 0 p 1 c 
whom the Span- 
i a r d s class 
t o g e t li e r as 
" Moors " were a 
mixed race of 
Arabs, Berbers, 

Egy})tians, Sy- 
rians, etc., Mo- 
hammedans by 
Roderic was slain, or at any rate disappeared 



J'/vm thf j/aiufinyl [Jtp Marc uirtn. 

THE MURDER OF THE INFANTE DON JUAN. 

The murder of the Infante Don Juan. Prince of Aragon, in 1358 was planned with 
callout brutality by Pedro the Cruel. He broke hit promite to give Bitcay to Don Juan, 
who thereupon left him in ditgutt. But Don Juan wat toon recalled to the Court at 
Bilbao. At he entered the royal apartmentt he wat atruck on the head with a mace, after 
which hit lifelett body wat thrown from a window into the ttreet. 


religion, and sub- 
jects of the 
Caliph of Damas- 
cus, the head of 
the Moslem 
world. In the 
year 71 1 Musa, 
the Caliph’s 
governor in 
North Africa, 
aided by Rode- 
ric’s enemies 
sent his lieuten- 
ant, Tarif, with 
some five thou- 
sand Moors on 
a plundering ex- 
pedition into 
Spain. With a 
much superior 
force Roderic 
met them near 
the river Guada- 
lete. Here was 
fought a terrible 
battle which, ac- 
cording to the 
old chroniclers, 
lasted for several 
days. For a long 
time the issue 
remained doubt- 
ful, but in the 
end the Christ- 
ians were utterly 
routed, and 
This is one of the world's decisive battles, for it 


[landed Spain over to the Moors, who were not dislodged till cigh; hundred years later. 

THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Fl«OM THE MOORISH CONQUEST TO THE FORMATION OF A UNITED SPAIN 
Musa followed up his successful lieutenant, and the victorious Moors swept over the country, capturing 
the towns and subjecting the inhabitants. In three or four years they had reached the Pyrenees. They 
even passed beyond, leaving, however, a number of Christian refugees unsubdued in the northern 
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mountain fastnesses. Their 
advance was not checked till 
another great battle had been 
fought at Tours (732), after 
which they gradually retired 
behind the Pyrenees into 
Spain. Here they might 
perhaps have established 
themselves permanently if 
they had but subdued the 
Christians in the northern 
mountains. 'Fheir neglect of 
these was a small mistake 
which cost tliem the country ; 
and tlie history of the Span- 
iards for the next eight hun- 
dred years is the story of 
the development of these 
Christian refugees into a 
nation powerful enough to 
drive the last of the Moorish 
kings from Spain in 1492. 

With the Moors themselves 
in Damascus, who sought refuge in Spain and, overcoming rival chiefs, founded an emirate which threw 
off all allegiance to the Caliph of Damascus and later became an independent Caliphate of Cordova. 
It was to assist the Emir of Saragossa against this Abdurrahman that Charlemagne led an army into 
Spain, and it was on the return of this expedition that Charlemagne’s rearguard, under the 
famous Roland, was surprised by the Basques in the Pyrenees at Roncevaux and entirely cut to 
pieces (778). 

The Caliphate of Cordova dominated Moorish Spain, but under Abdurrahman’s successors it was a 
prey to rival factions, which gave opportunity for a rising of the city of Toledo, memorable for the 
manner of its suppression. Pretending good will to the citizens, the reigning Caliph invited the chief 
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The principal entrance to the public part of the Royal 
Monastery Church of San Salvador de Leire. Navarra. 


we are not immediately con- 
cerned here, but the main 
outlines of their history in 
Spain must be briefly given, 
in order that the Spanish 
position may be understood. 

The Moors who had thus 
rapidly conquered Spain were, 
as we have seen, a mixed 
race, and not unnaturally, 
therefore, they soon weakened 
their position in Spain by 
quarrelling among them- 
selves ; and as the natives 
did not rise and expel them 
during this period of weak- 
ness their rule must at least 
have been tolerable to their 
new subjects, 'fhe tottering 
Moorish power was revived 
by Abdurrahman, a survivor 
from the general massacre of 
the reigning Omayyad family 


THE MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT. 

The monastery of f Montserrat U aaeecUted with » very remarkable story. Letend relatea that a certain image of the Virgin, carved by 
St. Luke, waa brought to Spain by St. Peter. Thie image wae hidden near MonUerrat during the Moorieii troublee, and when a certain 
biahop come to remove it later on it waa carried to a apot on the mountain where it refuaed to go farther, inie meaning of the miracle wae 
recognixed. a chapel wat raised, and later a Benedictine monastery wae built round the chapel. 
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among them to a banquet ; but as they entered the door, the individual guests were hurried away and 
massacred, over seven hundred being said to have perished in this way. 

The rival factions had almost brought disaster to the Moorish rule again when it was saved by 
Abdurrahman III. (912-961), whose p>owerful rule restored order in the country. Shortly after this 
the Caliphate passed into the hands of another strong man, who had begun life as a scribe. Known to 
the Christians as Almanzor, he earned a terrible reputation among them for the raids he made into their 
territory at the end of the tenth century. During the century following Almanzor's death the Caliphate 
collapsed and was replaced by a number of independent emirates, while in the general weakness that 
ensued the Christians captured the important stronghold of Toledo. This blow caused the Moors to 
summon to their assistance the Almoravides, a mixed race of Berber and negro blood from North Africa. 
As was only to be expected, after these had helped to inflict severe defeats on the Christians, they seized 
the Moorish districts for themselves. But their rule soon fell to pieces, and they were replaced by the 
Almohades, a fanatical race who first overran North Africa and then, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
made themselves masters of southern Spain. Their rule, too, soon decayed, while the Moorish power 



TOMB IN THE MONASTERY OF MIRAFLORES. 

The monaatery of Miraflores, near Burgoa, datea from the fifteenth century, having been founded by King John II. of Caatile In 1441. It 
belonga to the Carthuaian Order, and contains the tomba of King John himaelf, his wife Isabella (the one depicted here), and their son. 

in Spain was utterly broken by an overwhelming Christian victory in 1212. After this, all Spain fell 
into the hands of the Christians except the small kingdom of Granada, which survived till nearly the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

In spite of all their internal quarrels and their wars with the Christians, the Moors had been able to 
develop the agriculture of the country, while under the Caliphate the city of Cordova became famous 
throughout Europe as a home of the arts and sciences long before the Christians took any interest in 
culture and intellectual pursuits. Its mosque still stands (now part of the Cathedral), a noble tribute 
to their civilization ; the magic of the Alhambra, the Moorish palace at Granada, still attracts visitors 
from all over the world ; while there are notable architectural monuments in Seville, Toledo, and 
other towns the Moors once occupied. 

Having thus briefly outlined the main currents of Moorish history in Spain, we can now turn to the 
Christian refugees, who, at the time of the Moorish conquest, maintained their independence in the 
northern mountains, and whose descendants were destined, after a struggle lasting eight hundred years, 
utterly to reverse the positions of the two races. As the Christians increased in numbers they extended 
their domain by conquests from the neighbouring Moors when the latter were weak, often to lose the 
conquered territory again, wholly or in part, when the Moors recovered their strength, but always 
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gradually progressing at the expense of their rivals. Largely owing to the nature of the country, they 
split up as they expanded into various small kingdoms, and thus their history is a complicated tangle 
of many threads. It will make matters clearer if, as with the Moors, we first sketch briefly the 
main outlines of their development, and treat this as a background on which to overlay such detail 
as space permits. 

The early history of the small kingdoms we have spoken of is involved in legend and obscurity, from 
which, before the middle of the tenth century, the following emerge clearly : (i) The kingdom of Leon, 
with the city which still bears that name as its capital, among the Cantabrian mountains. (2) The 
kingdom of Castile, to the east of Leon, of which it was a dependent county till the year 932, when it 
broke away and became independent. (3) The kingdom of Galicia, to the west of Leon, corresponding 



FtHm the paint /J* Balara. 

COLUMBUS TAKING LEAVE OF THE PRIOR OF LA RABIDA. 


Alter Columbue'e hopes had been shattered by the Conference of Salamanca he determined to go to France. While on his way thither 
he celled at the monastery of La Rabida to ask for food. The prior was sympathetic, and becoming interested in his schemes made him stay 
at the monastery and wrote in his behalf to the Queen, whose confessor h? had been. Thenceforth the two men remained steadfast friends. 

to the modern province of that name. (4) The kingdom of Navarre, at the western end of the Pyrenees. 
(5) The county of Barcelona, at the eastern end of the same chain. The last corresponds to the modern 
Catalonia, and was conquered from the Moors by the Franks, who made it a dependent county ; but 
it became independent in the middle of the ninth century. Its Frankish origin accounts for the fact 
that in Catalonia to this day a different language is spoken from that used in the rest of Spain. 

In the eleventh century several changes took place. To the five kingdoms already enumerated we 
have to add (6) the kingdom of Aragon, an offshoot of Navarre. But to counterbalance this, the king- 
doms of Navarre, Castile, Leon and Galicia were from time to time united by inheritance or conquest. 
They were, however, just as often separated again, for a king who acquired more than one kingdom would 
divide his possessions on his death among his sons. It was this fatal practice, so often indulged in during 
this and the next century, which delayed so long the union of the Christian kingdoms in Spain, and the 
reconquest of the country from the Moors. 




PiUnNd bf F, Ffdata.'\ U'Aore ©jr ». a. ManteU Ar Vo, 

THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 

By the last decade the fifteenth century Granada alone remained of ail the great Moorish conquests in Spain. Ferdinand of Aragon spent ten years over the reccnquest of this kingdom and largely 
owed his ultimate success to the intrigues and dissenwons of the Moors themselves. Granada itself, the last ^Moorish stronghold in Spain, surrendered on the 2nd of January, 1492. Ferdinand procured 
the submission of the Moors to some extent by proauses which he afterw'ards violated. 
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FERDINAND V. AND ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC.* 

The marriage of Ferdinand V. of Aragon and Isabella of Castile in 1469 was an event of the highest importance. Isabella succeeded to 
the throne of Castile in 1474. and she and her husband were proclaimed joint sovereigns. The union of these two powerful kingdoms 
formed the nucleus from which the modern kingdom of Spain has sprung. 

Other changes, made in the twelfth century, tend to simplify the narrative of events. Through a 
royal marriage Barcelona became merged with Aragon during the second quarter of this century, while 
at the end of the century Navarre, after having been temporarily absorbed by its daughter-kingdom 
of Aragon, passed into the hands of French princes, and does not greatly concern Spain till over two 
hundred years later. Towards the middle of tlie twelfth century Portugal was formed as an offshoot 
of Leon and Galicia, and passed likewise into the hands of a French prince. But we are not concerned 
here with the Portuguese, except where they come into contact with the Spaniards. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that in Portugal, in the west, a language was formed differing as much from that of the 
other kingdoms as the Catalonian did in the east. 

With the thirteenth century a great advance was made towards political unity, and the story 
becomes much simplified. At the beginning of the second quarter of this century Ferdinand III. of 
Castile inherited the crown of Leon, which had absorbed Galicia, and the whole of the west of Spain 
united to form the single kingdom of Castile. From this time onwards, therefore, we deal only with two 
main Christian states : Castile in the west, having absorbed Leon and Galicia, and Aragon in the 
east, having absorbed Barcelona. These continue separate down to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when a royal marriage leads to their union, shortly after which the last Moorish kingdom in 
Spain is reduced. 

We must now supplement this brief sketch of the Christian kingdoms by a more detailed relation. 
As we have seen, most of the inhabitants of Spain accepted the Moorish rule after the conquest ; but 
a few Christians in the north maintained an independent existence, neglected for a time by the Moors. 


Painted efteciaUy far thie work 


THE LAST COUNCIL OF BOABDIL AT THE ALHAMBRA. 1^92. 


Abu Abdullah known as “the Unfortunate." was the last Moorish Kin« of Granada, and his weak and inconstant disposition 

has ened “ «Vn^fX M^rish MM >»» hin«doni became iribuiary lo that of Caattic and Araaon. and in l«l 

S;iln^ KiS«o/ Castile ta«ie«ed ^ ...rrenderina the city. Abu Abdnllah was permitted to «o and live .... hi. estate ... 

Andalusia, but he ultimately crossed over to Africa. 
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After some years, however, those who had settled in the mountains of the Asturias began to give trouble, 
and a punitive expedition was sent against them in 718. The Moors were lured by the Christian leader, 
Pelayo, into the narrow defile of Covadonga, where they were overwhelmed by a shower of rocks from 
the mountain sides and then massacred, hundreds of thousands being slain by a few hundred Christians, 
according to the old chroniclers. Details of the fight are fabulous, but they have their foundation in 
fact, and Covadonga is sacred to all Spaniards as the turning-point in the struggle between Christians 
and Moors. Pelayo became the first king of the small state of the Asturias, with its capital at the still- 
existing village of Cangas de Onis. 

After Covadonga, the Christians increased in numbers, and towards the middle of the eighth century 
Alphonso, the first king to bear that favourite name, added Galicia to his small domain. This was 
during the period of Moorish weakness which preceded the revival under Abdurrahman, who made 
Cordova the Moorish capital in 755. There is nothing further to record during this century except the 
expedition of Charlemagne into Spain, of which we have already spoken. 

At the very beginning of the ninth century an advance was made by the Christians on the eastern 
side, where the Franks captured Barcelona from the Moors, while during the course of the century the 
kingdom of the Asturias extended its conquests south of the mountains as far as the river Douro. As, 
in the meantime, the Moors had been driven out of Navarre at the western end of the Pyrenees, 
practically all the north of Spain had already been won back by the Christians at the beginning of the 
tenth'^century. 

The brunt of the reconquest had been borne by the western state of the Asturias, and much of it 
had been accomplished under Alphonso III., whose reign fills the latter part of the ninth century. 
This reign ended with internal quarrels which forced the king to divide his kingdom among his .sons. 



Frmn the painting'] 

COLUMBUS RECEIVED IN AUDIENCE BY FERDINAND AND ISABELLA ON HIS RETURN FROM AMERICA. 


On Friday. tKe 15th of March. 1493. Columbus reached Spain after diacoverinc America. He immediately proceeded to Barcelona, 
where he waa received in triumph. Ferdinand and laabella granted him a apecial audience, at which he related all hie exploite and adven- 
turee and preeented all the new and etrange obiecte. animate and inanimate, he had brought from the New WoHd. 
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And so began the practice which disunited the Christians so frequently during the next three 
centuri(?s, and postponed the final subjugation of the Moors. It is clear that the early stages of the 
reconquest were less the result of a settled plan to drive the Moors from Spain than of casual 
extensions of boundary. 

At the beginning of the tenth century the Christians in the west had become strong enough to move 
their capital from the north side of the mountains to Leon, which gave its name to the extended kingdom, 
on the unprotected south side. The first half of this century is taken up with wars against the Moors, 
a decisive Christian defeat at Val de Junquera in 921 being counterbalanced by an equally decisive 
victory at Simancas. 

Before the middle 
of the century Cas- 
tile broke away from 
Leon, and fora long 
time tlie quarrels be- 
tween the two states 
further hindered the 
work of reconquest. 

In addition, the 
Normans to the 
north were now at 
the height of their 
power, and the Moor- 
ish empire to the 
south had been re- 
organized by Abdur- 
rahman III. The 
Normans overran 
and occupied Galicia 
for two years before 
they were driven 
out. But it was at 
the hands of the 
Moors that the 
Spaniards suffered 
most. In the midst 
of their other trou- 
bles, Almanzor, the 
greatest M o o r i s li 
leader since the origi- 
nal invasion, rose so 
m e t e o r i c a 1 1 y to 
power in Cordova. 

cording to some, a divine splendour,” or. according to others, the presence of a solitary monk who 
remained praying there, had on Almanzor. But Almanzor s raids had no permanent effect, for the 
Caliphate of Cordova fell to pieces shortly after his death. The Christians soon recovered their lost 
ground, and in the next reign Leon was refounded. 

B\’ the beginning of the eleventh century, royal marriages had prepared the way for a union of the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. The Castilian king, Ferdinand L, became king of Leon by right of his 
wife after the defeat and death of the reigning king of Leon in 1037. The Christian states now are 
Barcelona in the east, Navarre in the centre, and the united Castile and Leon in the west, this last 
reaching far south. Ferdinand had to contend with the Navarrese, over whom he won a famous 






TOMB OF COLUMBUS IN SEVILLE CATHEDRAL. 

Columbus was buried at Valladolid in 1506. In 1513 his remains were 
removed to Seville, in 1536 to San Domingo, and in 1796 to Havana: though 
some assert that on the second occasion his son's remains were removed instead 
of the father's by mistake. 


Proclaiming a holy 
war, he ravaged the 
Christian territories 
right and left, sack- 
ing the capital Leon 
itself in 996. He 
touched the Chris- 
tians even nearer by 
penetrating right 
into Galicia and de- 
spoiling Santiago de 
Compostela ; for here 
was the shrine of the 
Apostle St. James, 
the patron saint of 
Spain. This was one 
of the most sacred 
spots in the world 
throughout the 
Middle Ages, the pil- 
grims wdio flocked 
there being so 
numerous that ” the 
road to Santiago ” 
became another 
name for ” the Milky 
Way.” Almanzor 
razed the church 
there and carried 
away the bells to 
Cordova, while tlie 
sacred shrine itself 
was only spared by 
the effect which, ac- 
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victory at Atapuerca (1054), where the king 
of Navarre was killed. But after this he 
turned his attention to the Moors, recover- 
ing much of what is now Portugal, and 
advancing his boundary almost to the river 
Tagus. On his death, however, in 1065, 
he showed that he had little perception of 
the strength that comes of unity, for he 
undid much of his good work by dividing 
his realm among his children, bequeathing 
Castile to Sancho, the eldest, Leon to 
Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, and the towns 
of Toro and Zamora to his daughters Elvira 
and Drraca respectively. 

This arrangement inevitably led to wars 
between the brothers. Sancho .soon over- 
came Alplionso and Garcia, the former 
taking refuge with the Moorish king of 
Toledo. He then proceeded to attack his 
sisters. Elvira abandoned Toro ; but Urraca 
defended Zamora so obstinately that 
“ Zamora was not taken in an hour " has 
become a national proverb. During the 
siege, Sancho was treacherously slain, while 
absolutely defenceless, by one Bellido Dolfos, 
famous ever after in Spanish romances as 
the typical traitor. On Sancho’s death his 
brother .\lphonso, the ex-king of Leon, was 
recalled from Toledo, and made king of 
Leon and Castile, to which he added 
Galicia, imprisoning his brother Garcia for 
life. According to the story, which like all 
these picturesque stories is now doubted, 
before the Castilians would accept him as their king he was obliged to swear on the gospels in the 
still-existing Cliurch of Santa G^dea in Burgos that he had no share in his brother’s death. This oath, 
famous as the “ oath of Santdr < 5 adea,’' was administered by Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, whose prowess 
against the Moors won him the title of “ the Cid," and who through the medium of the earliest and 
greatest Spanish epic has become* the national hero of Spain. Rodrigo Diaz had been in the service of 
the late king Sancho, and had assisted at the siege of Zamora, but as the result of a quarrel with the 
new king he went into exile. He then became a soldier of fortune, fighting with his retainers for or 
against Moor or Christian, and ended by capturing from the Moors in 1094 the rich city of Valencia, 
ever afterwards known as Valencia of the Cid. Here he held out against the Almoravides, who at 
this time made themselves master^ of Moorish Spain. After his death in 1099 his widow held Valencia 
for two years ; but she was then compelled to retire northwards after burning the city. The Cid's 
embalmed body, mounted on horseback, sword in hand as though in life, threw terror into the Moors 
and ensured a safe passage. 

The coming of the Almoravides into Spain was due to Alphonso 's capture of Toledo, where he had 
once taken refuge from his brother. Toledo was at this time the principal Moorish bulwark against 
Castile, and its capture was a signal Christiahytriumph, which spread consternation among the Moors. 
They therefore ^called in the Almoravides from North Africa to their help, and a great battle was fought 
between them and Alphonso, who was aided by the Navarrese, at Zalaca, near Badajoz. The Christians 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


Itnatius LoyoU, founder of iHe Jesuit Order, was born in 1491. His youth 
and early manhood were devoted to the profession of arms, and it was while 
recovering from a severe wound that his thoughts were turned into religious 
channels by reading the " Lives of the Saints.” He travelled far as a pilgrim, 
and it was in Paris that he gathered round him a pious brotherhood, the 
" Followers of Jesus,” which was destined to develop into the Jesuit Order. 
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were badly beaten, and Alphonso was wounded and escaped with difficulty. An even greater disaster 
happened at the battle of Ucl6s in iio8, for there Alphonso’s son Sancho and the flower of the Christian 
knights perished. The result was that when Alphonso died, the crown of Castile went to his daughter 
Urraca, who was married to Alphonso I. of Aragon — then becoming a prominent state — in order to 
unite and strengthen the Christians against the Almoravides. But the marriage failed in its purpose. 
Urraca and her husband quarrelled, and their respective subjects siding with them, war between Castile 
and Aragon ensued. In the end the royal pair were divorced and the two kingdoms separated again. 
Alphonso I. of Aragon, thus left to himself, took Saragossa from the Moors, and extended his boundaries 
in a series of campaigns which gained him the epithet of the Battler.” 

Meantime, in 1126, Urraca of Castile died and was succeeded by Alphonso VII., her son by a former 
husband. With the power of the Almoravides declining in Spain, this king extended his boundaries 
to the Sierra Morena ; but on his death he left Castile and Leon to his sons Sancho and Ferdinand 
respectively. The great western kingdom was thus split up once more ; and yet it was during the 
period of separation that the Moorish power received its deadliest blow. Sancho I. of Castile died after 
reigning one year, leaving the crown to his infant son Alphonso VIII. After a minority troubled by 
quarrels between powerful families over his guardianship. Alphonso married Eleanor, daughter of 
Henry II. of England, and assumed the crown at the age of fourteen in 1170. His long reign, which was 
full of quarrels with his fellow Christian kings in Spain, is memorable for a grcuit Moorish victory and 
a still greater Moorish defeat. By this time, the Almohades had supplanted the Almoravides in 
Moorish Spain, and the Castilians under Alphonso rashly went to meet their advancing forces without 
waiting for assistance. The result was a crushing defeat for the Christians at Alarcos (1195) and the 
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MEN OF THE INQUISITION. 


The Inquiaition, a name around which the most ainisler aaeociations have gathered, wat originally a department of the government 
devoted to aupervtaing ecrleeiaetical affaire and eepecially dealing with convert# and heretic#. It wa# e#tabli#hed in Ca#tile in 1480, and only 
later evolved the draetic method# which have earned for it an unenviable notoriety. 
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recovery by tlie Moors of lost territory as far as the Tagus. The Almohades then gathered together 
an enormous army, which filled Christendom generally with such consternation that the Pope pro- 
claimed a crusade against the Unbelievers in Spain. Alphonso and the kings of Aragon and Navarre 
combined their forces and met the Moorish host at Las Navas de Tolosa among the Sierra Morena in 
1212. The Moors were superior in numbcTS, and the battle which ensued at one time seemed lost for 
the Christians ; but the coolness of the fighting Archbishop of Toledo eventually carried the day, and 
the Moors were utterly routed, the slain, according to the old chroniclers, numbering hundreds of 
thousands. The power of the Almohades was utterly broken, and Las Navas de Tolosa marks the end of 
a united Moorish empire in Sf)ain. Hereafter the Christians had only to contend against a number of 
small kingdoms. 

While the Moorish power was thus breaking up, the Christians were making for definite union. The 
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INCIDENT IN THE CONQUEST OF ORAN. 

Ai if not content with suhduins the Moors in Spain, in 1509 Ferdinand V. crossed the straits and carried the war into their native country 
in Africa. An expedition was ortanUed on a large scale, and Oran. Tripoli and a large part of the coast were quickly reduced. 

daughter of Alphonso VIIL of Castile married Alphonso IX. of Leon, and under their son Ferdinand III. 
Castile and Leon were permanently united to form the new and enlarged kingdom of Castile. Some time 
previously a similar marriage had brought the Counts of Barcelona to the throne of Aragon, so that early 
in the thirteenth century Christian Spain consisted practically of the two kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragon. Contemporary with Ferdinand III. of Castile was James 1. of Aragon, called “ the Con- 
queror." He first conquered the Balearic Islands, hitherto a stronghold for Moslem pirates, with the 
help of his Catalan sailors. Next he permanently won back Valencia from the Moors in 1238, starving 
it into surrender in spite of the attempts to provision it made by the Moorish fleet. Then he conquered 
Murcia, and although he handed this over to Castile, when he died in 1276 he left Aragon equal in 
importance with Castile. 

Ferdinand IIL of Castile, free from quarrels with Christian princes, also extended his dominions 
at the expense of the Moors. In 1235 he took Cordova, for nearly five centuries the Moorish capital, which 
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QUEEN JOANNA WITH THE BODY OF PHILIP I. 

Philip I. of Spain, known as “the Handsome,” was ihe son of MaximiBan of Austiia and Mary of Burirundy. In 1496 He married Joanna, daufrhter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and in her ri«bl became 
Kins of Castile in 1504. Meanwhile Joanna had lost her Veason. and is known to history as "the Mad.” Their children, however, showed no trace of their mother s malady, one bein« the Emperor 
Chadcs V, another the Emperor Ferdinand I.. while all the daughters married into reigning houses of Europe. 
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VICTORY OK CORTEZ OVER THE AZTECS AT OTUMBA. 


In 1518 Hernando Cortez wee eent by the Governor of Cuba to conquer Mexico, which had juet been discovered. The expedition was 
wholly ■ucceesful, and Cortez occupied Mexico, the ancient city of the Aztecs, and virtually made a captive of their Emperor, Montezuma. 
Two years later the Mexicans revolted, and after a minor success were utterly routed by the Spaniards at Otumba, the victory beins mainly 
due to the military skill of Cortez himself. 

jx)siti()n now fell to Granada. Later, in alliance with the Moorish king of Granada, he laid siege to 
Seville, at that time a wealthy port. By building a navy in the north — the first Castilian navy we hear 
of — he overcame the Moorish fleet on the Guadalquivir, and after a year’s blockade the city suircndered 
in 1248. Ferdinand died in 1252 and was succeeded by his son Alphonso X., called “ the Wise,*rfaim)us as 
a student and writer, a patron of letters and the sciences, and a legislative reformer. His t^tes led 
practically to a discontinuance of the campaign against the Moors. Instead he made an unsuccessful 
claim to the crown of (iermany, while the latter part of his reign was full of wars over the succession, 
during which the power of the nobles, already great, was increased. Alphonso’s eldest son, Ferdinand, 
had died fighting against the Moors, and when Alphonso himself died, Ferdinand’s children were 
passed over in favour of the second son Sancho. In spite of the inevitable internal quarrels, Sancho 
found time to fight the Moors, who were aided by his rebellious brother John. Having captured Tarifa, 
then an important Moorish stronghold near Gibraltar, Sancho placed in charge Alonso de Guzman, of 
whom the following story is told. Tarifa was soon besieged by the Moors, with whom was the king’s 
brother John, and obstinately defended by Alonso de Guzman ; whereupon the besiegers brought 
Guzman’s eldest son, a boy of nine, who had been entrusted to Prince John as a page, before the walls, 
threatening to kill him before his father’s eyes if the place were not surrendered. The father, however, 
threw his own dagger from the ramparts, bidding them kill the boy with that, for “ he would rather 
have honour without a son than a son without honour.” The boy was forthwith murdered by the 
dastardly John ; but Alonso de Guzman, for his loyalty, earned the title of ” the Good.” He himself 
was killed at the capture of Gibraltar in the reign of the next king. Ferdinand IV., who was a minor 
when his father died. The inevitable civil wars filled the reign of this king, w'ho from an unauthenticated 
story as to his death became known as ” the Summoned.” He is said to have caused two brothers to 
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be executed without a trial, and they, protesting their innocence, summoned him to appear before the 
Supreme Tribunal within thirty days. Before that time had elapsed he was found dead in his bed. 
He left a son who was also a minor, and the internal wars continued, till in 1325 the son was recognized 
by all parties as Alphonso XL After some years his kingdom had settled dowm sufficiently for him 
to continue the campaign against the Moors, who, reinforced from Africa, had recaptured Gibraltar and 
were besieging Tarifa. Marching to the relief of Tarifa with help from Aragon and Portugal, Alphonso 
met the Moors on the banks of the river Salado, where a bloody battle was fought which destroyed all 
hopes of a Moorish revival ; more especially as Alphonso followed up his victory by the capture, after 
a twenty months’ siege, of Algeciras, which had always served as a landing-place for the Moors coming 
from Africa. Alphonso's last enterprise was the siege of Gibraltar, but he died in 1350 before he could 
capture it. 

While these things were going on in Castile, there is one important incident to chronicle in the 
neighbouring kingdom of Aragon. The son of King James the Conqueror ” was Peter III., who 
married the heiress of Manfred, king of , 

Sicily. This gave him some claim to the I 
throne of that country, and when the people 
of Sicily arose against their French over- I 
lords and the great massacre known as the 
Sicilian Vespers took place (1283), Peter 
seized the opportunity to conquer Sicily for 
himself. In this way Aragon became in- 
volved in Italian affairs — a fertile source of 
trouble in later years both for Spain and 
for Europe. 

In Castile Alphonso XL was succeeded 
in 1350 by his son Peter L, who was only 
fifteen when he came to the throne. He 
at once embarked on the career which won 
him the name of Peter the Cruel. At the 
instigation of his mother, his father’s mis- 
tress, Eleanor de Guzman, was strangled 
in prison ; but her sons escaped — one of 
them, Henry of Trastamara.. to carry on a 
life-long war with his half-brother, and in 
the end to succeed him. The list of mur- 
ders attributed to Peter, some committed 
in his own presence, is too long to be de- 
tailed here ; it includes those of his own 
wife Blanche, niece of the French King ; 
of a half-brother, a cousin and an aunt ; 
of the Archbishop of Santiago and the 
Moorish King of Granada, this last for the 
sake of his jewels and money while he was 
Peter's guest. 

Peter was soon at war with the Arago- 
nese, on whose side his half-brother, Henry 

t, « r I • “LI J‘'rom the paintintf"] IBy Anffel Uteano. 

of Trastamara, and some of his own nobles Charles v. and pizarro. 

fought. They were also joined by a *** course of tr«vel« ana advanturea In the newly-dUcovered Central 
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of Trastamara, and some of his own nobles Charles v. and pizarro. 

fought. They were also joined by a *** coume of travela and adventure* In the newly-dUcovered Central 

® * ^ -ir America, Franeiaco Pizarro heard rumour* of the exiatence of a great and 

French force under the famous leader, ancient emigre in Peru, in 1528 he *et aail for Spain to arouae the intereat and 
Bertrand du Guesclin. Peter was driven ««•« /•>• of Ch«i« v. A(t« cruin a.Uy. th« Qumd 

made him governor of the province of New Caatlle,*' and he wa* empowered 
out of Spain, and sought and obtained the to conquer and aubdue for Spain the territoriea he ahould diacover. 
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help of the Black Prince, who was then governor of Aquitaine, a small part of the price for his assistance 
being the historic ruby which Peter had stolen from the murdered Moorish King of Granada, and which 
in this way now comes to adorn the English crown. With an English army of twenty or thirty 
thousand men, the Black Prince marched over the Pyrenees into Spain and met the combined French, 
Castilian and Aragonese forces, numbering about eighty thousand, near Ndjera. Here in 1367 the 
Black Prince gained one of his most notable victories, the enemy's losses almost equalling in number 
the whole English army. 

Henry of Trastamara fled to France, but Bertrand du Guesclin and many Spanish nobles were taken 
prisoners. Peter was restored to the throne, but his barbarous conduct disgusted the Black Prince, 
who withdrew to Aquitaine. Thereupon, Henry of Trastamara returned with new French forces, and 
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EXECUTION OF PADILLA AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


Charles V.. who was a Netharlander, had little sympathy with the ancient rights of Castile. In 1519 occurred the revolt of the cities, 
known as the " Comuneros.*' A league was formed with Juan Lopez dc Padilla at Its head, and the mad Joanna, Charles’s mother, was 
seized to be a hgurehead of the movement. At Viilaiar the league was defeated by the nobles. Padilla was captured and executed next day. 

Peter was defeated and shut up in the castle of Montiel. From here he was lured into a tent and 
murdered by his balf-brother, who succeeded him as Henry IL The only notable feature of Henry’s 
reign was his struggle with the Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, who claimed the throne of Castile 
through his wife Constance, daughter of Peter the Cruel. Henry was succeeded by his son John I., 
whose attempts to subjugate Portugal ended in the disastrous defeat of the Castilians at Aljubarrota 
(1385), which gave Portugal independence for two centuries. The next king, Henry III., died young, 
leaving as his successor an infant son, John IL, during whose minority the important stronghold of 
Antequera was won from the Moors. When he came of age John, a monarch of literary tastes, left the 
government in the hands of his favourite Alvaro de Luna, who strengthened the royal power, and in- 
cidentally his own, at the expense of the nobility, and who lived on much the same magnificent scale as 
Wolsey did later in England. Alvaro de Luna survived many attempts by the jealous nobles to over- 
throw him. but in the end he fell a victim to the king’s second wife, his bitter opponent. After an unfair 
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CHARLES V. ENTERING A MONASTERY AT ST. YUSTE. 

There arc few more dramalic acenes in history than that depicted here. As a hoy Charles V. succeeded to the ancient possessions of Burcundy. As a youths he* succeeded to the Spanish kinedom. and 
in 1519 he became Emperor. Thus he became ruler of the greater part of Europe and the most powerful potentate of his day. Yet he seems to have grown tired of his position, with its world-wide respon* 
aihilities, and) in 1356 he abdicated in favour of his son, Philip !!., and retired from the world to the monastery of St. \uste. where he died shortly afterwards. 
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trial on a trumpery charge he 
was condemned to death, and 
being deserted by the king, 
was publicly executed with 
great ceremony in Valladolid. 
King John II. only survived 
for a year the servant he had 
betrayed. He died in 1454, 
leaving three children, Henry, 
who succeeded him as Henry 
IV., Alphonso and Isabella. 
Henry's reign was an ignomi- 
nious one, the king being under 
the influence of favourites, one 

THE ARMADA. 

The great Armada of I5B8 waa a military and naval expedition directed towards crushing ^ ^ Om, C Tan 6 a UCVa, 
the English fleet and escorting the Spanish army of the Duke of Parma, which was waiting in WaS thC repUtcd father of the 
Flanders to cross the Channel and invade England. i j T 

queen s daughter, Joanna, 

hence known as La Beltraneja. Joanna's supposed illegitimacy gave rise to a struggle between the 
king and the nobles, many of whom refused to recognize her as heiress to the throne. The nobles went 
to the extreme length of assembling in Avila and publicly deposing Henry, whose effigy was stripped of 
the royal insignia and overthrown, while his brother Alphonso was proclaimed in his stead. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Alphonso died suddenly — perhaps by poison ; and then the nobles proposed the 
king's sister, Isabella, as heiress to the throne of Castile, to which Henry was forced to agree. The 
choice turned out a most fortunate one for Spain, as in 1469 Isabella married Ferdinand, son of the 
king of Aragon. Thus when Henry died in 1474, Isabella was left queen of Castile, with a husband 
who was heir to the throne of the other great Christian kingdom in the peninsula. A united Spain, as 
we now know it, was already within sight. 

The internal affairs of Aragon, during the two centuries following the last mention of that kingdom, 
offer little worth noting ; but its external expansion must be briefly described. The islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia were acquired early in the fourteenth century, the latter in return for a temporary renun ia- 
tion of Aragonese claims on Sicily. But the revival of claims to Sicily and the maintenance of authority 
over the turbulent inhabitants of Sardinia involved Aragon in costly expeditions which, along with 
internal struggles, helped to exhaust the kingdom. During the first half of the fifteenth century. King 

Alphonso V. of Aragon, after 
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THE ARMADA. 

At the vreet Spenieh fleet peeeedi up the CKpaael It w«e inceeeently henieseci by the EngUeh 
ahipa, which, being anuiller and fatter than their antagonitta, slipped under their gunt, discharged 
broadside after broadside and made off. Many Spanish skips were lost, and when the survivors 
reached Calais they were driven out by the English fireships. 


many vicissitudes, conquered 
Sicily and Naples, and 
although, on his death in 1458, 
he left Naples to a bastard son, 
the spread of Aragonese in- 
fluence to the Italian peninsula 
was a fertile source of trouble 
for Spain at a later date. 
Alphonso left Aragon, with 
the Balearic Islands, Sardinia 
and Sicily, to his brother John, 
who was the father of the 
Ferdinand we have already 
mentioned as having married 
Isabella of Castile in 1469. 
Spain had therefore but to 
wait for the death of John 
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before entering on a new era of unity which marks the end of the medieval and the beginning of the 
modem period. 

Throughout the medieval period the Christian states had been continually engaged in fighting either 
with one another or against the Moors, and they had found little time for intellectual pursuits. Alphonso 
the Wise of Castile, as we have seen, was a patron of letters, and literature flourished at the court 
of John II. of Castile ; for the most part, however, the kings, like their subjects, devoted themselves 
to warfare, which was of the ruthless type. But especially after the visits to the peninsula of 
the Black Prince and Bertrand du Guesclin, the flower of English and French knighthood, the 
chivalrous ideals of the neighbouring countries began to permeate Spanish life. 



From the painting'] V- Borrat. 

ANTONIO PEREZ BEING VISITED IN PRISON BY HIS FAMILY (1589). 


Antonio Perez we* for several years the favoured minister of Philip II., but the assassination of Escovedo. secretary of Don John of 
Austria, at the instisatlon of Perez, brought about his downfall. The crime was committed with the knowledge of Philip II.. but enemies 
of Perez represented that it was done for his own advantage. Philip henceforth became his unrelenting enemy, and after imprisonment, 
during which he is said to have been tortured by the Inquisition, Perez left the country. He died at Paris in 1611, 

A famous incident which took place in the time of John II. is an excellent illustration. A 
knight named Suero de Quiiiones undertook with nine companions to contend for thirty days against 
all comers in a tilting match. The contest took place in 1434 at the bridge of Orbigo, near Leon, 
before the king and his whole court, over seven hundred courses being run, and one knight being 
killed and Suero de Quiiiones and many other knights severely wounded before the challengers were 
released from their self-imp)osed task. 

The growing power of the nobles during the Moorish wars has often been mentioned. The people, 
too, acquired considerable power, as kings had to consult them for the purpose of raising money— in 
Castile for wars against the Moors, in Aragon for foreign conquests. These meetings developed into the 
Cortes, or parliaments, which, however, as we shall see, soon lost all their power again when Spain was 
united under a single king. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 

When Isabella succeeded to the throne of Castile in 1474 she and her husband were crowned together, 
but Isabella was queen in her own right, and Ferdinand occupied a somewhat subordinate position. The 
first duty of the sovereigns was to secure themselves on the throne against the rival faction of " La 
Beltraneja/' who was aided not only by a section of the nobility but also by Alphonso V. of Portugal. 
The confederate forces were crushed at the battle of Toro (1476), and three years later “ La Beltraneja 
resigned all claim to the throne of Castile and retired to a convent. That same year (1479), Ferdinand 


succeeded to the 
throne of Aragon 
on the death of 
his father John, 
and thus Castile 
and Aragon were 
at length united 
— in the persons 
of their sover- 
eigns, at least, 
for each retained 
its separate insti 
tutions. 

From the first, 
while Ferdinand 
attended to mili- 
tary matters, 
Isabella set about 
the pacification 
and organization 
of her kingdom, 
and two famous 
institutions are 
due to her efforts. 
In 1476 she or- 
ganized the Santa 
Hermandad, or 
Holy Brother- 
hood, a kind of 
gendarmerie sup- 
ported by the 
citizens, which 
kept down law- 
lessness and act- 
ed as a check on 
the power of the 
nobles. With 
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PHILIP II. 

The relfii of Pklllp II. (I556<'I598) marked the climax of the Spanish power and the 
beginninie of Its diesolution, He wae an abaolutiet and a fervent Catholic with whom no 
compromiae with the monster oi heresy was possible. His treatment of the Netherlands 
provoked the rising which led to the war of Dutch Independence. In private life his 
fanaticism was as conspicuous as In his public life. 


order thus main- 
tained and secur- 
ity ensured, and 
with accompany- 
ing reforms in 
the law and in 
taxati on, the 
country p r o s- 
pered exceeding- 
ly, both popula- 
tion and revenue 
increasing great- 
ly, a factor not 
without influence 
in the coming 
final struggle 
with the Moors. 
The other insti- 
tution due to 
Isabella was the 
Holy Inquisition, 
now (1478 on- 
wards) e s t a b- 
lished in Castile 
for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy. 
All whom the In- 
quisition could 
convict — often 
after grievous 
torture — of not 
accepting the 
Catholic faith, 
had to confess 
their guilt pub- 
licly , or be burned 
at the stake at 


what was called an auto de ft " or ** act of faith," which was often attended by the king and his 
court. Territorial unity, now at length achieved, brought with it the idea of spiritual unity, which 
showed itself in the terrible persecution of the Jews by the Inquisition, leading up to the decree for their 
-expulsion from Spain in 1492, and also in the war against the kingdom of Granada, the last remaining 
stronghold in Spain of the unbelieving Moors. The zeal displayed in both these proceedings earned for 
ihe sovereigns the title of the " Catholic Kings." During the year in which the Jews were expelled the 
(War against Granada ended — after ten years of desultory fighting — in the withdrawal of Boabdil, the last 
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A DEPUTATION WAITING ON PHILIP II. 

Philip ll.*« temperament wa« natuially stem and suspicious. He had the inward fire of the relicious zealot, but concealed his true fedincs under a mask of fonnobty. To his few intimate friends he was 
invariably gracious, but demanded exanerated tokens of respect from others. Few man have left such a lecacy of hate behind them, but few men have been so bicoted and bitter without wofse motives 
than those of Philip II. He aroused hostility everywhere, and wasted the resources of his dominions in fruitless enterprises, but to the last he believed himself to be the minister of Cod. 
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CERVANTES IN HIS LAST ILLNESS. 


Though Cervantes ie now known to the world through "Don Quixote." he did not rate that work aa highly ae some of hit playt and 
novels which have not achieved immortality. It was not until hie laet days that he turned to the completion of his romance of "Persilea and 
Sigismunda." a large part of which he dictated from his death-bed 

Moorish king in Spain, and the triumphal entry into the city of Ferdinand and Isabella. With the fall 
of Granada the long struggle between Moor and Christian for the possession of Spain ended. The terms 
of surrender were lenient, and such Moors as wished were allowed to remain in Granada ; but they were 
placed under a Christian governor, and the Cross now prevailed throughout the land. 

The year 1492 was a triumph for Isabella, for in this year three great schemes of varying merit in which 
she was interested were brought to a successful conclusion. Two have just been mentioned. The 
expulsion pf the Jews was a loss to Spain, just as the destruction of the Moorish kingdom was a gain. 
The third scheme benefited all nations, and made the year 1492 memorable in the world’s history. It 
was in this year that Columbus, under Isabella's patronage, sailed out to the west with three small vessels 
and discovered the West Indies, thus laying the foundation for the enormous expansion of the Spanish 
dominions in the New World, and for the temporary maritime supremacy of Spain in Europe. 

Shortly after the siege of Granada, Ferdinand, as head of the house of Aragon, interfered in the affairs 
of Naples, and after the French had been driven out in 1504 by Gonzalo de C6rdoba, famous in history 
as the Great Captain,” he annexed both Naples and Sicily to the crown of Aragon. This extension of 
his dominions abroad was followed by the annexation of the Spanish portion of Navarre in 1512, and 
its incorporation with Castile in 1515 brought all that is now the kingdom of Spain under one rule. 

Meanwhile, in 1504, Isabella had died. Her death was preceded by those of her son John (1497) and 
her daughter Isabella (1498) ; and as Ferdinand was not King of Castile in his own right, the crown of 
that country reverted to Isabella's second daughter, Joanna. However, Joanna, who was married to 
the Archduke Philip of Austria, son of the Emperor Maximilian I., and ruler of the Netherlands, was 
already showing sjgns of insanity, and Isabella, therefore, in leaving the crown to Joanna, appointed the 
latter's eldest son, Charles, regent when he should come of age, and her own husband, Ferdinand, regent 
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till this took place. Ferdinand himself died in 1516, leaving Charles regent in his own kingdom of 
Aragon, as well as in Isabella's kingdom of Castile. The death of the young prince John had been a blow 
to his parents ; it was fraught with disastrous results to Spain. It placed a foreign prince on the throne 
of Spain, and led to her being drawn into the vortex of European politics. It led to a brief period of 
glory during which she was the first power in Europe, before she was mature enough for the part, and 
there followed inevitably a rapid decline from which the country has never recovered. 

During the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain made great progress intellectually. The recently- 
invented art of printing reached Spain in 1474 and helped to foster there the revival of learning which 
spread abroad from Italy. Several Spanish universities were founded about this time and many famous 
scholars were produced. The primate of Spain, Cardinal Jimenez de Cisneros, who in his zeal for the 
conversion of the Moors of Granada had persecuted them and burned their books, made some atonement 
by causing the first polyglot edition of the Bible to be magnificently printed at the University of Alcald 
de Henares, which he had founded in 1499. 

After the death of Ferdinand, as we have seen, Spain came under the rule of a foreign prince. Fer- 
dinand's successor, Charles, was the first of a line of kings belonging to the Austrian House of Hapsburg 
who ruled in Spain for the next two hundred years, during which time the monarchy made itself absolute. 
From being regent, Charles soon forced his recognition as king, to the exclusion of his mad mother, and 
as such he arrived in Spain in 1517 from the Netherlands, where he had been born and educated, and 
over which he ruled. Ignorant even of the language of his new subjects, he was guided by the Flemish 



FnmUhe paitUingl^ 

PHILIP IV. IN VELAZQUEZ* STUDIO. 


The features of Philip IV.. features which have reappeared with little variation in his successors, are familiar to the world through the 
(many portraits of him painted by the great Velazquez, whose work sheds lustre on his reign. Philip IV. was essentially a pleasure-lover and 
a great art patron, and was quick to recognize and encourage the genius of Velasquez. 
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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 0547-1616). 


friends and advisers whom he brought] with him 
and who used their opportunities for enriching 
themselves, thus stirring up discontent among the 
Spaniards. 

Upon the death of the Emperor Maximilian 
Charles not only succeeded to the Hapsburg in- 
heritance, but was also elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, or rather of the Holy Roman Empire, which 
included the German states, the Swiss confederation, 
and most of the Netherlands and North Italy. From 
1519 he was the Emperor Charles V., and Spain 
became part — a lesser part — of a large empire. 
His forthcoming coronation and his new interests 
demanded that Charles should raise supplies and 
also leave Spain, and his exactions and high-handed 
procedures fanned the existing discontent into an 
insurrection, known as the rising of the Comunidades 
or the Comuneros. Objecting to providing money 
for foreign purposes, various communities, headed 
by Toledo, revolted under the leadership of Juan 
de Padilla, a young noble. Successful at first, they 
formulated demands which would have made Charles 
a constitutional monarch. But their demands were 


Cerv«nt««i wko«e ** Don Quixote “ It port of the houeekold 
furniture of every notion, woo born in 1547. He woo o ooldier till 
the oge of thirty, but then turned to llteroture, though it woo not 
until 1605 thot '*Don Quixote” mode Ito oppeoronce. He died 
in 1616. 

also opposed to the interests of the nobility, who 
consequently sided with the King, and with their 
help the Comuneros were crushed at Villalar (1521) 
and their leader, Padilla, executed. The important 
result was that Charles was able to raise supplies 
without redress of grievances. The first step to- 
wards an absolute monarchy was taken, and after 
that progress was easy. 

Fortified now by Spanish money and troops, 
Charles was able to embark upon a series of wars 
against the French king, Francis I. ; but as these 
were mostly in his foreign interests and took place 
mainly in Italy and the Netherlands, we cannot 
concern ourselves with them in this brief sketch. 
During these wars Spanish soldiers acquired their 
reputation for invincibility, and Spanish pride was 
flattered by the capture of Francis I. at the battle 
of Pavia (1525) and his subsequent detention in 
Madrid. The only campaign undertaken in the 
Spanish interest was that in North Africa, where 
the capture of Tunis (1535) was followed by a 
disastrous attempt against the piratical stronghold 
of Algiers. Meantime, while Charles was extending 
his empire in the Old World, Spanish mariners, by ^ 



PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA (1600-1681). 

Calderon, the gregteet of Spgnieh drematiete, and indeed one of 
the world's greatest dramatists, was born in 1600. He commenced 
writing plays at the age of fourteen, and soon attracted the attention 
of Philip IV., who became a generous patron to him. He died 
in 1681. 
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their explorations, were preparing the way for the 
expansion of their country's possessions in the New 
World. The discoveries of Columbus had been very 
soon followed by a demarcation of the spheres of 
influence of the rival Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the pioneers in maritime discovery. Brazil, dis- 
covered by the Portuguese mariner Cabral in 1500, 
fell to the share of Portugal, but the rest of South 
America, with Central America and the southern 
part of North America, came eventually into the 
hands of the Spaniards. The most dramatic features 
of the Spanish occupation were the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortes and a few hundred Spaniards 
(1519-21) and that of Peru by the brothers Pizarro 
(1531-41). Although these conquests were partly 
undertaken to establish the Catholic religion in the 
newly-found countries, they were accompanied by 
sufficient slaughter and cruelty to call forth protests 


From thg paitUiny] IBy Vtlatquet. 

PHILIP:5IV. (PORTRAIT). 

Philip IV. aucceecled in 1621. His abilitiss were unquestionable, 
and he might have made a great name for himself had he not 
accustomed himself to rely on the advice, not always disinterested, 
of favourites. His reign began with brilliant military successes and 
ended in disaster Holland was lost. Portugal recovered her inde- 
pendence in 1640, and Philip died in 1665 ruined and discredited. 

from the Spanish Bishop Bartolom^ de las Casas. 

The Emperor Charles, of course, took no part 
in these American conquests. He was fully 
occupied with his European campaigns, which so 
undermined his health that he relinquished the 
imperial control in 1555 and the Spanish crown in 
1556, retiring to the monastery of Yuste, near 
Plasencia, where he died in 1558. 

Upon Charles’s retirement his brother Ferdinand 
was elected Emperor of Germany, but his son 
Philip succeeded to the throne of Spain as Philip 
11 . Unfortunately for Spain he also acquired his 
father's hereditary possessions in the Netherlands 
— and his war against the French into the bargain. 
It was during this war that the Spaniards, under 
the Duke of Savoy, inflicted on the French at 
Saint Quentin in 1557 greatest defeat they had 
suffered in their own country since Henry V. of 
England overcame them at Agincourt ; and it was 



Pmit th9 


IBy Vtlatquet, 


THE DUKE OF OLIVAREZ. 


OUvarex. bom in 1567, become favourite and chief miniater of 
Philip IV. In pursuance of an absolutist policy he roused intense 
opposition in Spain, but he was an able man and not altogether 
responsible for the succession of cUsagters which marked Philip’s reign. 
The loss of Portugal and other misfortunes roused popular feeling to 
such a pitch that Philip was obliged to dismiss Olivares in 1643. 
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THE OLD FORT. PORTO RICO. 

The talandl waa diacovered by Columbua in 1493. The (ortreaa 
haa been aeveral timea attacked by the Engliah and aiao by the 
Dutch, but without aucceaa. 

became with Philip a policy 
of religious unity through- 
out the empire — a policy 
of imperial Catholicism. 

Philip came to regard him- 
self as appointed by God 
to champion the Catholic 
Church, and he squandered 
Spain's resources of men 
and money in an attempt 
to bring the world within 
the true fold by force of 
arms. I will never be a 
ruler of heretics," he de- 
clared ; and to a victim of 
the Inquisition who, on his 
way to the stake, protested 
against the cruel tortures 
inflicted on him, Philip re- 
plied : "If my son were as 
perverse as you, I myself 
would carry the fuel to burn 
him." This spirit of re- 
ligious fanaticism is the 
Spanish lives were wasted in the attempt to sup- 
press the Flemish and the Dutch, the terrible Duke 
of Alva defeating his own ends by his stony-hearted 
cruelty. The revolt in the Netherlands was 
favoured by Protestant England, a country well 
known to Philip, for in 1554. before he became 
king of Spain, he had married " Bloody " Queen 
Mary. There was thus a prospect that some day 
England and Spain might be united under a single 
ruler ; but four years after her marriage the 
Catholic Mary died childless, and under her Pro- 
testant successor, Elizabeth, the diverse policies 
and clashing interests of the two countries soon 
led to the war that brought Philip his greatest 


in honour of this victory that Philip built, on the 
slopes of the mountains north of Madrid, the royal 
monastery of the Escorial, where he and his suc- 
cessors, with their consorts, are buried 

Philip was not a campaigner like his father. 
He took up his residence in Spain and made Madrid 
his capital, where, with the help of the standing 
army created by the constant wars, and more 
especially with that of the Holy Inquisition, which 
he used for political purposes, he made himself 
absolute monarch of his vast dominions in the Old 
and New Worlds. The policy of religious unity 
throughout Spain pursued by the " Catholic Kings " 
keynote of , the wars which 
filled his reign. 

At home, the Moors who 
remained in the old king- 
dom of Granada were 
goaded into revolt in 1568 
and were only with diffi- 
culty suppressed after two 
years by the famous cap- 
tain, Don John of Austria, 
Philip's half-brother. In 
the Mediterranean, fighting 
for the Holy League against 
the Turks, this same Don 
John won the glorious 
naval battle., of Lepanto 
(1571) which for ever broke 
the sea-power of the Sul- 
tans. In the Netherlands, 
which he had inherited, 
Philip was brought into 
touch with Protestantism in 
revolt, and endless Spanish 
treasure and countless 



THE FORT AT SANTO DOMINGO. 

Santo Dominfo forma part of the island of Haiti, and it was dis- 
covered br Columbus In 1492. The Spaniards exterminated the 
natives and Introduced ncproes from Africa. 



A MONASTERY IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Spanish missions were of xreat economical importance 
to California, and between 1769 and 1823 there were twenty- 
one. The monastery here seen is San Luis Rey. 
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disappointment and d i s - 
illusionment. The story of 
the Invincible Armada,** 
which took three years to fit 
out, and which was to crush 
the power of England, belongs 
as much to our own history 
as to Spanish, and needs no 
telling in detail here. Even 
while it was fitting out, the 
impudent Drake appeared 
suddenly before Cadiz and 
burned all the ships that had 
been gathered together in the 
bay. Next year (1588) when 
the Armada sailed, Drake 
and Howard, with their small 
but active vessels, utterly 



defeated their unwieldy op- 
ponents in the English Chan- 
nel, and a violent storm com- 
pleted the destruction. Out 
of one hundred and thirty 
vessels which had left Spain, 
only some sixty battered 
hulks returned. Not Eng- 
land's power, but Spain’s, 
was broken. 

In the Netherlands, too, 
Philip lost ground ; but 
meantime he had extended 
his already large dominions 
in other directions. In 1580 
the Portuguese reigning dy- 
nasty came to an end, and 
Philip claimed the throne 


\ 



Ft'im tkt piiintiHy} UofU y JMciinart, 

FERDINAND VII. 

Ferdlln«n<l VII. tueceMl^ci Ck«rl«« IV. In 1808. but 
did not bsgin to rule until the French had been expelled 
from Spain In 1814. He then showed hlmeelf week, 
vindictive end cruel, end eeraed undying hatred by hU 
perMcution of the Liberals. A revolution occurred In 
1820, and he remained a prisoner In the hands of thelnaur* 
gents for three years until hie restoration by the French. 


General Paiafox, born 
in 1760. distinguished 
himself by his heroic 
defence of Saragossa 
against the French. The 
place fell after a six 
months' siege, and Paia> 
fox was kept a prisoner 
in France until 1813, 
when he returned to 
Spain and was rewarded 
with the highest military 
honours. 

throu’gh ^h'is 
mother, Isabella 
of Portugal. 
With the help of 
the Duke of Alva, 
recalled from 
temporary d i s- 
favour to lead 
the Spanish 
army, Portugal 
was annexed, and 
the whole penin- 
sula for a brief 
period was ruled 
by a single king. 
With Portugal, 
the Portuguese 
foreign posses- 
sions fell into the 
hands of Spain. 
The acquisition 
of Brazil brought 
the whole of the 
occupied portion 


r^. 

/ 
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FVvm thi pminting} [By Goya y lAUsientet. 

CHARLES IV. 

Ckaries IV., who succeeded in 1786, w«s King of 
Spain during one of the moat disaatrous periods of her 
history. He was despotic but weak-minded to the point 
of Imbecility, and the government was really in the 
hands of his wife and her lover. Godoy. He abdicated 
in 1608 in favour of Napoleon, from whom he accepted 
e pension. He died at Rome in 1619. 





AVILA. 

The city ttanda on the fummlt of a hill rising out of an arid plateau strewn with boulders. The old walls, which are in good preservation, 
are built of brown granite. Entrance to the old citadel is obtained by nine different gateways. 



TOLEDO. 

Like Avila. Toledo liea In the midst of an arid wilderness. The city has a somewhat sombre airpearanee, and windows of houses open 
on to Inner courtyards presenting bare walls to the narrow winding streets. Viewed from a distance Toledo has the appearance of being a 
vast granite fortress* 
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THE DEFENCE OFt GIBRALTAR. 1782. 

The W«r ol American Independence gave Spain an opportunity for besieging Gibraltar whilst England was engaged elsewhere. The 
siege, which lasted from 1779 to 1763, Is justly notable. The Spanish opposed the fortress of Gibraltar by siege works on land and by the 
combined attacks of the French and Spanish fleets at sea. 


of America under Philip's sway. The most westerly Spanish possessions in the Philippines (named after 
Philip himself) met the most easterly Portuguese possessions in the Gulf of Guinea, and gave Philip an 
empire on which the sun never set. He was the most powerful potentate in Europe, and under him 
Spain reached the summit of her glory. But even in his time signs of the decadence into which the 
country fell under his successors were visible. The Spaniards were the most heavily taxed nation in 
Europe ; but all the money was spent unproductively in furthering Philip's ambitious schemes of con- 
quest. The gold supplied from the American colonies went the same way — when it did not fall into 
the hands of English or Dutch pirates — and nothing was sent out to America in return. With all this, 
the complete failure of the Armada showed that the country was unequal to the strain to which it was 
subjected by Philip. Yet to the end he was at war with England and the Netherlands, and two years 
before he died a combined English and Dutch fleet sacked and burned Cadiz. Philip died in 1598 at the 
Escorial, where he was buried. 

The decadence which had already begun in Philip II. 's time progressed rapidly under his son and 
successor, Philip III. The father had kept the reins of government in his own hands, himself supervising 
even the smallest details. But Philip III., who came to the throne at the age of twenty, was a pleasure- 
loving monarch, and left the control of the kingdom to worthless favourites and their parasites, under whom 
there flourished the system of place- and pension-hunting so familiar from the pages of Le Sage's Gil Bias/* 
The expenses of the court increased enormously. The country's resources hitherto had been wasted in 
supporting the wars of Charles V. and Philip II., but now they had to support the courtiers as well, and 
when there was not enough to go round, it was the soldiers who remained unpaid. The country needed 
peace, and peace was made with England in 1604, the death of Elizabeth and the accession of James I, 
having facilitated this. Five years later a truce was arranged in the Netherlands, which practically 
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amoluited to the recognition of Dutch independence. But the good effects of peace were nullified in this 
same year by one of the greatest crimes and blunders ever made in Spain. More than once previously 
the Moors had been expelled from certain districts, but in 1609 a decree was published expelling them from 
the whole of Spain. A time limit of three days placed them and their possessions at the mercy of a greedy 
populace, and they left under harrowing circumstances. Thus Spain was deprived at a blow of some 
half a million of her most useful citizens, for much of the trade and most of the agriculture of tlie country 
had long been left to the Moors. The Spaniards,, whose pride forced them wherever possible into the 
unproductive professions of courtier, soldier, or priest, could not make good the loss from among their 
own number, and the agriculture of the country has never recovered from the blow. When Philip III. 
died in 1621 he left Spain involved in the Thirty Years' War, which had broken out in 1618. Philip was 
inclined to peace when he died, but his successor, Philip IV., another pleasure-loving monarch, continued 
the system of governing by favourites, who involved the country in continuous wars. Neither Spain nor 
England was directly concerned in the questions at issue in the Thirty Years’ War, but both countries 
soon found themselves involved on opposite sides owing to their respective royal family relationships. 
But this was not before James I. had vainly tried to bring the two countries together by a marriage between 
his son Charles, afterwards Charles I., and the Spanish Infanta Maria. Matters got as far as a surprise 
visit to Madrid by Charles and the favourite Buckingham ; but although the pair were lavishly entertained, 
Charles did not succeed even in seeing the Infanta. The projected marriage fell through, and the countries 
were soon at war. In the year of Philip IV. 's accession the truce with the Dutch came to an end, and war 
was renewed with them also. One of the incidents in this war was the siege of Breda, the surrender of 
which after ten months has been immortalized by a masterpiece of the Spanish painter Velazquez. Later 
in the reign the French, then increasing in power under Richelieu's regime, were added to the number of 



Fr<)mth€p0ifaing\ iJiy W. IlamUton, 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SPANISH BATTERING SHIPS AT GIBRALTAR. 1782. 

TKe SfMknlak attacked tke fortreee of Gibraltar with ten ehfpe l^ing at half a gunahot'e dietance. Theee were built of green timber and 
with aldee from six to aeiren feet thick. The fortreee replied with red-hot ehot and gradualljr gained the mattery of the Spanith, whoae 
•hipe were completeir deatroyed’''byi:firB. 


92 
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Spain's enemies, and the 
disastrous defeat of the 
Spaniards by the great 
Cond6 at the battle of 
Rocroi (1643) dealt the 
prestige of the Spanish 
infantry as severe a blow 
as the defeat of the In- , 

vincible Armada had / 1 

done to that of the 

Spanish navy. 

But meantime serious '-ff 

events were taking place ^ - ^ 
at home. The year 1640 'f 

saw revolts both in the ji 

recently annexed I^ortu- 
gal and in Catalonia, ^ 

Spain's hands were so 
full and her means so 

exhausted that Portugal, 

after sixty years of sub- 
jection, with hardly a admiral gravina. 

blow recovered her in- in command of the Spanish fleet at the h 

dependence, which she OctoW 2 Ut. I805. 

the Emperor Charles V., counting in Spain as King Charles I.) 


ADMIRAL GRAVINA. 

command of the Spanish fleet at the battle of Trafalgar. 
October 2lat, 1605. 


has ever since main- 
tained. The Catalan re- 
volt was suppressed, but 
only after twelve years, 
and in that interval other 
revolts had occurred in 
Naples and Sicily. In 
1648 the claim of sove- 
reignty over Holland was 
definitely surrendered by 
the official recognition of 
the Dutch independence, 
while another blow was 
struck at Spain by the 
capture of Jamaica in 
1^55 t>y the English. 
By the time of Philip's 
death, ten years later, 
Spain had ceased to be 
the preponderating power 
in Europe. 

Philip IV. left the 
! of Trafalgar, succession to his son, 
Charles II. (his ancestor. 
The new king was only four years aid, 


and half-imbecile, so that he never exercised much control over the government of the country. This 
was left in the hands of the queen-mother, Maria Anna of Austria, and the evil Austrian in4||l|feice 
that had worked Spain's ruin was continued. So too was the government by favourites — 4 r 8 t foreign 



THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 1805 


Owing to the condition of their ahipa the French and Sponlah ofScera were unwilling to riak on enengement. But Napoleon 
dotermlned that the combined fleets should give battle, and they accordingly put to sea. though in Igiintance of the real numbers of|ike 
English fleet. 7*he battle was great and decisive, and only eleven ships of the Allies escaped to Cadis. 
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"A DIFFICULT MOVE!" 

The picture repreeente « scene in a Spanish cale durinv the time of the Peninsular War. In the foreground soldiers are seen in deep 
thought over the next move in a game of chess, unconscious of the attentions of Spanish ladies behind them. 

and then native. Under this combination the country went from bad to worse. The Inquisition revived 
its activities, and emigration to America increased. France was becoming as powerful under Louis XIV. 
as Spain was becoming weak, and the French king took advantage of Spain’s internal condition to 
enrich his country at the expense of the Spanish possessions on his north-eastern border. 

Although Charles was twice married, he had no children, so that the question of his successor became 
an acute one, over which the various powers in Europe intrigued both in Spain and among themselves. 
Under the kings of the Austrian House of Hapsburg Spain had interfered in the affairs of Europe, but now 
that the line was becoming extinct it was Europe's turn to interfere in the affairs of Spain. The Emperor 
Leopold I., the representative of the other branch of the Austrian house, tried to secure the Spanish 
succession for his son, the Archduke Charles, while the French King, Louis XIV., endeavoured to acquire 
it for one of his sons or grandsons. In spite of the low condition into which Spain itself had sunk, t^^ 
acquisition of the whole of the Spanish dominions by either of these would disturb the balance of powajiipl 
Europe, and so schemes were set on foot for the division of the Spanish empire between the rival cai^p^ 
dates. But in the midst of all this Charles died, bequeathing, under the influence of French intrigffei, 
the succession to Philip of Anjou, a grandson of Louis XIV. 

With Charles II., then, the Spanish line of the Hapsburgs became extinct, and the connection between 
the Spanish and Austrian reigning houses ceased. For nearly two centuries the Spanish people had been 
the victims of their monarchs, who bled them to fight in their Eurof)ean interests. It was a peculiar 
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irony of fate that while most of the wars had been aigainst the French, the last act of the last of this line of 
kings should have been to disinherit a collateral branch of his own family and liand over Spain to a member 
of the French Bourbon house. 

During the two centuries that followed the downfall of the Moorish kingdom of Granada Spain had 
developed with amazing suddenness, and decayed with equal rapidity. Within a century after achieving 
unity she had become the first power in Europe, and acquired a world-empire. And as in England in the 
spacious days of the Good Queen Bess, so in Spain material expansion was accompanied by a great develop- 
ment in art and letters. Before the existence of a united Spain, Spanish literature had been practically 
without influence beyond the Pyrenees ; but under the Philips Spain became a world-power in literature. 
A contemporary of Shakespeare's was Cervantes, who, after being wounded at the battle of Lepanto, 
spending some years as a slave in Algiers, and acting as a commissioner for provisioning the Invincible 
Armada, achieved immortality by writing “ Don Quixote/’ one of the world’s greatest novels. Another 
contemporary, who actually sailed with the Armada, was the dramatist Lope de Vega, one of the world’s 
greatest creative geniuses, whose five hundred surviving pieces represent only about a quarter of his total 
output. Equally well known is the somewhat later dramatist Calderon. These and others made Spanish 
literature of the time of the Philips — especially the first two — a source from which French and English 
writers freely drew their inspiration. The names of the painters Velazquez and Murillo — to mention only 
the two most popular — show how eminent Spain became in art also. But the period of glory was short- 
lived. The material poverty into which the country had sunk by the time of Charles II. was accompanied 
by intellectual barrenness, which lasted over the next century. 

For the most part, Philip V. was well received in Spain ; but his accession to the Spanish dominions 
gave the Bourbon family too much power in Europe, and a great coalition was formed against Spain and 
France. Spain was thus soon involved in another European war — the War of the Spanish Succession — 
only this time she was ranged with her old enemy France against her former allies Austria and Germany, 



THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 1809. 

The battle wee fought on the 16th of Jenuerjr. 1809. The French under Merahnl Soult attempted to prevent the embarkation of the 
EngUeh troope. In the engagement which followed Sir John Moore wae mortallr wounded, and he wae burled on the ramparta eloae to 
the eea. 
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who were joined by England and Holland in the interests of the balance of power in Europe. The War 
of the Spanish Succession forms part of English history, too familiar from the victories of the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene to need telling in detail here. The decisive battles — Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet — were fought far away from Spain, which did not take a prominent part in the 
war. But two notable events took place in the peninsula — the destruction of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets in the Bay of Vigo by the English and Dutch, and the capture of Gibraltar in 1704 by the 
English fleet under Admiral Rooke. The war was a disastrous one for Spain. By the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713 she lost her possessions in Italy and the Netherlands, while Gibraltar was retained by the English, 
who also obtained important trading concessions with the Spanish colonies in America. For the Spaniards 
themselves a memorable commercial change was made in Philip's reign. The monopoly in American trade 
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THE DEFENDERS OF SARAGOSSA. 

Sar«KO«M rc«ch«d th« of Its f«me during the siege of 1806, General Jose de Palafox. whose subordinate officers were a priest and 

two peasants, held the city with an Unequipped army of citliens from June 15th to August 15th. The French were obliged to raise the siege 
till December, but the eity was captured on January 29th. 1809. after a heroic resistance. Byron immortalized Maria Agustin. the peasant 
maid of Saragossa. In '*Childc Harold." 

granted for administrative reasons to Seville, which had thereby become one of the most opulent of cities, 
was abolished, and the colonial trade was opened up to all Spain. 

The treaty of Utrecht did not bring lasting peace to Spain. The ambitions of Philip's second wife, 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma, and her Italian adviser, Alberoni, soon involved the country in war again. 
Sardinia and Sicily were reconquered in violation of the treaty of Utrecht, with the natural result that a 
new coalition was formed against Spain, and after a war which placed the American colonies in danger, 
the reconquests had to be given up. In the middle of his reign Philip was overtaken by the religious 
melancholy which had afflicted some of his predecessors of the House of Hapsburg, and in 1724 he abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son : but the latter's death after a few months brought him back to the throne again* 
In the remaining part of his reign Spain was involved in another dynastic war — the War of the Austrian 
Succession — as well as in further wars with England. But in spite of the fact that wars were hardly less 
numerous than before, Spain derived great benefit from the change in the ruling house. Before Philip 
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THE SURRENDER OF BAILEN. 1808. 

The surrender of Bailen by General Dupont to the Spanish comnnander Castanos on the 23rd of July. 1808. was the first sreat check to the French durinc the Peninsular War. Whilst Dupont was 
laden with plunder fronn the sack of Cordova. General Castanos. with an Andalusian army and a larce body of armed peasants, fell upon his army, piacinc themselves between a detachment cuardint the 
mountain passes and the main French army. The victory was complete, and an army of over twenty thousand men surrendered. 
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THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 1809. 

The Spnnieh army, under General Cueata, iolned forcea with the Britiah for the battle of Talavera, which lasted two days. The 
British fousht in a half>atarved condition, and having defeated the army of Marshal Victor, they turned to find Marshal Soult advancing in 
their rear. But by deftly retreating across the Tagus. Wellesley extricated himself from a dangerous position. 

died in 1746 French influences had been responsible for many financial and administrative reforms which 
greatly improved the condition of the country. 

Under Philip's son Ferdinand VI., Spain enjoyed the peace which it needed for the consolidation of a 
still vast and rich empire. There is consequently little to chronicle, except that the reforms initiated in 
the previous reign were continued under the guidance of ministers like the Marquis of Ensenada, while 
the foundations for a new navy and army were laid. Ferdinand died in 1759, and having no issue, was 
succeeded by his brother, Charles III. Under its new ruler, Spain, in alliance with France, was soon at 
war with England again, once more with disastrous results. Portugal joined England, and Spain gained 
some slight successes at the expense of her neighbour. But English fleets captured Havana and Manila, 
which were exchanged for Florida when peace was made in 1763. With peace came further progress. 
Canals and roads were constructed and education was improved, while attempts were made to reform 
even the colonial administration. Some of the reforms now introduced provoked outbreaks among the 
conservative populace, and the fact that the Jesuits were suspected of complicity was made an excuse 
for expelling them from Spain in 1767. 

The revolt of the English colonies in North America and the outbreak of the War of Independence 
in 1776 provided France and Spain with an opportunity for making war on England. The Spaniards 
retook Minorca, which the English then held ; but their part in the war is more memorable for what thev 
did not accomplish than for what they did accomplish. With the help of the French, they besieged 
Gibraltar, the garrison of which never exceeded seven thousand men, while the Spaniards had forty 
thousand men and fifty ships. Much was expected from *' fireproof '' floating batteries, the invention of 
a French officer ; but the English set fire to these with red-hot shot, and the fortress was still untaken after 
a three years’ siege when peace was signed in 1783. Five years later Charles died. He was succeeded 
by his son Charles IV., a feeble monarch, who was entirely overshadowed by his coarse and licentious 
consort, Maria Louisa of Parma, and her paramour, Emanuel Godoy, who strangely enough was also the 
king’s favourite and soon became his chief minister, Charles had scarcely ascended the throne when 
the French Revolution broke out, changing the course of Spanish history as weU as that of other countries. 
The execution of the French King, Louis XVI., in 1793. in view of the relationslup between the royal 
houses of France and Spain, at once led to a war between the two countries. France was invaded by 
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Spanish armies at both ends of the Pyrenees. The troops, however, were badly supplied ; they were 
soon driven back, and Spain in its turn was effectually invaded by the French, The royal family took 
fright, and the Queen and Godoy concluded the Peace of Basel (1795). Spain lost part of the island of 
Santo Domingo, but Godoy gained the title of “ The Prince of the Peace,” the people being much im- 
pressed by the apparently favourable terms granted them. The treaty really, however, made Spain 
subservient to France. The position was emphasized next year in an offensive and defensive alliance 
concluded with France, which involved Spain in a war with England. As far as Spain was concerned, 
the operations were mainly naval, A numerically far superior Spanish fleet was defeated by Jervis 
and Nelson off Cape St. Vincent, and the unfortunate city of Cadiz suffered yet one more bombard- 
ment. Nelson also made an attack on the island of Tenerife, in which he was not only unsuccessful, 
but lost an arm. 

Shortly after this Godoy fell from power, but he was reinstated through the influence of Napoleon, 
who wished to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his own schemes. In the interests of France, 
Spain was compelled to reduce Portugal, a firm ally of England. What was worse, she was drawn into 
Napoleon’s wars with England, and at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805 saw her naval power utterly destroyed 
by Nelson. With her fleet shattered and her treasury exhausted, Spain now found herself in danger 
of losing her colonies. 

The disasters of the war brought the country to a state of revolution. The people’s hatred of Godoy, 
who was held responsible, was only equalled by their enthusiasm for the heir-apparent, Charles’s son 
Ferdinand, to whom they looked for salvation. A rising took place at the royal residence of Aranjuez, 
and the king was compelled to abdicate in his son’s favour. But Ferdinand’s glory was short-lived. 
Napoleon, then master of most of the European continent, had troops in the Peninsula operating against 
Portugal, and he seized the opportunity which the condition of Spain afforded him for sending them to 
occupy Madrid and getting the royal family into his power. Charles and Ferdinand were forced to place 
the crown of Spain at Napoleon’s feet, Charles becoming a pensioner of the French government, and 
Ferdinand being detained in strict confinement. Napoleon bestowed the crown of Spain on his brother, 
Joseph Bonaparte, who was well intentioned : but the position of a monarch inflicted on the Spanish 



THE BATTLE OF FUENTES DONOR. 1811. 

The fortrcMea cuardint the two chief roeda from Portufei into Spnln ym all, except Elvaa, in French poaaeaalon. WalUac|«p tl|«nfore 
inatructed Spencer to inveat Almeida whllat he went to Badaiox. But newa arrivad that Maaa^na waa advancing to relieve Al w fu i i l a, iMitc 
waa compelled to go north. He waa Attacked firat by Loiaon. and then by Maaaena at Fuentaa D'Onor. The French, however. Were iaNtble 
to* drive off the Engliah. and Almeicii fell on May 11th, 1811. 
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ENTRY OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID 


Holiowint the decisive victory of SaUmenca, Wellincton entered Madrid on the 12th of August, 1812, Joseph Bottipute having retired 
before him. Quantities of stores, one hundred and eighty guns, and two eagle standards were captured. Hftitite out thousand seven 
hundred men. 


people from without was a hopeless one. Even before he reached Madrid in 1808 there had occurred the 
rising against Napoleon's troops in the capital famous in the Spanish annals as " the Second of May/' 
On that day the citizens of Madrid, joined ‘later by the Spanish artillery, made a ferocious attack on the 
French, which was mercilessly repressed and ended at night in the shooting of all civilians found in the 
possession of any kind of arms, an event immortalized by the Spanish painter Goya. 

Joseph’s government was everywhere opposed. The country was in a constant state of guerilla war- 
fare, and local committees called Juntas were set up to govern their respective districts. For some 
time the French trained armies swept the irregular Spanish bands before them, but at length the surrender 
of a French army of nearly twenty thousand men at Bailen, on the way to Cordova, compelled Napoleon 
to appear in person in Madrid. The English then carried the war against Napoleon into the Peninsula, and 
for the next five years purely Spanish affairs are overshadowed by the Peninsular War. It is unnecessary 
to enter into such familiar details as the operations of Sir John Moore or the campaigns of Wellington 
against Napoleon in Spain, which belong properly to English history. The Spaniards were more con- 
cerned in the defence of their cities, several of which underwent memorable sieges. The most famous 
is that of Saragossa, where “ the Maid of Saragossa," celebrated by Byron in Childe Harold," worked one 
of the guns in place of her dead lover. Cadiz, too, the centre of Spanish resistance, was besieged for over 
two years, during which time the Cortes, or Parliament, assembled there, formulated for the kingdom 
a liberal constitution known as the Constitution of 1812. Next year Wellington's victory over the French 
at Vitoria, followed by his invasion of France and a further victory at Toulouse in 1814, made Joseph's 
position in Spain impossible. Napoleon himself, utterly beaten at Leipsic, was obliged to make peace 
with Spain and to return the crown to Ferdinand, whom he had held captive all this time. 

The Cortes of Cadiz demanded that Ferdinand should accept their constitution ; but the King, when 
he reached Madrid in the summer of 1814, was so enthusiastically received h^y the populace that he 
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felt strong enough to refuse. Dissolving the Cortes, and annulling all that they had done, he established 
himself as an absolute monarch. Deputies were imprisoned, and the adherents of the late king were 
expelled, while on the other hand the Jesuits were authorized to return, and the Inquisition, which had 
been suppressed by the Cortes of Cadiz, was restored. 

The reign of Ferdinand VIL, the prince on whom the people had once set such high hopes, was one of 
tyranny, interrupted by constant insurrections. These were not confined to Spain itself. This period 
saw the successful revolt of practically all the Spanish dominions in America. The Spanish-American 
colonists had before them the example of the United States of America, as well as the theories of the 
French Revolution, and they seized the occasion of Napoleon's interference in the Peninsula and his 
brother's occupation of the throne to shake off ties which they no longer felt binding. The year i8io 
marked the beginning of the struggle, and although the loyal Spanish troops, who could look for little 
or no assistance from Spain, held out in various parts of the continent, in some fifteen years the colonists 
had thrown off the mother-country's yoke. The fighting was most severe in Mexico and Colombia. 
Mexico had won her independence by 1822, although the Spanish garrison in Vera Cruz held out for 
three years longer. In South America Simon Bolivar, aided by English veterans of the Peninsular War, 
founded the republic of Colombia, comprising the present Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela, and then 
passed over into the north of Peru and set up the republic of Bolivia. Further south the Argentinians 
threw off the Spanish authority under the leadership of San Martin, who then crossed the Andes and 
helped Chile and Peru in their struggle. By the beginning of the second quarter of the century Cuba 
was the only important American possession which remained to Spain. 

Meanwhile in Spain Ferdinand’s tyrannical government caused numerous risings, culminating in 
a serious outbreak in the army encamped round Cadiz, awaiting embarkation for the unpopular war 
against the revolted American colonies. On New Year’s Day, 1820, a subordinate officer in that army, 
Rafael Riego, headed a rebellion and proclaimed the Constitution of Cadiz. The movement did not 



The Eecorlel, one of the moat celebrated buildinga in the world, liea a few mile# north-weat of Madrid. It waa built between 1560 and 
1564 by Philip II. in fulHlment of a vow to St. Lawrence taken at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557. In ahape it reaemblea a ftrill, the 
reputed inatrument of St. Lawrence*a martyrdom 
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meet with the immediate local support that was expected ; but several towns in the north-west, followed 
by Saragossa and Barcelona in the east, also proclaimed the constitution. Spain was soon in a ferment, 
and when the army of the centre supported the revolutionaries, the frightened king gave way. In the 
presence of the municipal council of Madrid and a provisional government, Ferdinand took the oath to 
the constitution administered to him by the Archbishop of Toledo ; the Cortes were resummoned, and 
for three years the country was in the hands of a Liberal government. The proceedings of this govern- 
ment aroused opposition not only in Spain, but generally in Europe, France especially fearing the effect 
of its example on her own restored dynasty. At the Congress of Verona in 1822 the European powers 
decided to intervene in Spanish affairs and re-establish the absolute monarchy, England alone holding 
aloof. France sent into Spain an army of one hundred thousand men, which, except in certain districts, 
was welcomed by the people. The Cortes withdrew again to Cadiz. With them went the king, a prisoner, 



After eurrenderlng to Cencrel Mine in 1623, Don Joti Merle Torriioe, the Conetitutionel Reformer, retired to Gibrelter. In 1831 he 
determined to renew Hie efiorte to free Spein. But on going to Melege, He wee teken prisoner with forty>eight of Hie compenlone. They 
were tried by eourt*mertlel end sHot on December 11 tK, 183). 


whom some of the extreme faction would have executed. But when Cadiz fell before the French, 
Ferdinand was released after promising pardon to his Liberal subjects. The promise was no sooner 
made than broken, and Ferdinand's triumphal entry into Madrid was preceded by the execution of the 
figurehead of the revolution, Rafael Riego. Ferdinand now became more t5rrannical than ever. There 
were endless executions of Liberals, the justification for most of which may be judged from the fact that 
a woman was executed in Granada for embroidering the words ** Law, Liberty, Equality,** on a banner. 

The absolutist party gathered round Ferdinand in the latter part of his reign looked to his brother 
Charles, their leader, to succeed him ; for Ferdinand, although he had been married three times, had no 
surviving children. In 1829, however, he married as his fourth wife Maria Christina of Naples, and had 
two daughters, to the elder of whom, Isabella, he left the crown on his death in 1833, with the queen- 
mother as regent. But the followers of Charles, the Carlists, aided by the clerical party, refused to recognize 
the female succession, and for six years they carried on the " Carlist War ** against the queen-mother. 
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who was forced to look for 
support to the Constitutional- 
ists. The war was mainly 
confined to the mountainous 
Basque country, Catalonia and 
Valencia. It was a guerilla 
war conducted without 
quarter, the barbarities of 
the Carlists, especially under 
the Valencian leader Ramon 
Cabrera, being matched by the 
reprisals of the Royalist troops. 
In the end the exhaustion of 
the Carlists rather than the 
power of the government led 
to the Convention of Vergara 
in 1839, which brought peace 
to the Basque district, and 
enabled the government to 
clear the rebels out of Valencia 
and Catalonia. 

During the war the govern- 
ment had been hampered by 



CHOIR STALLS. TOLEDO CATHEDRAL. 

The cathedral of Toledo is the metropolitan church of Spain, and dates from the thirteenth 
century, though it was not actually completed until the close of the fifteenth. The carvings of 
these fine choir stalls represent the triumphs of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Moors. 


its own troubles. The Liberal supporters of the queen-mother broke into two parties, the Moderates 


and the Progressives. As a sequel to a military rising at the palace of La Granja in 1836, the 
Progressive constitution of 1837 was forced on the queen-mother in place of the constitution of 1812. 


After the conclusion of the war another military rising drove the queen-mother out of the country. 


and her place as regent was taken by General Espartero, who held office from 1841-43. During this 


period mutinies and risings in 
the army were common. One 
of them, which had for its 
object the kidnapping of the 
young queen, was only 
frustrated through desperate 
fighting by the palace guard 
within the royal palace itself. 
Another rising in 1843 drove 
Espartero out of office, and 
led to the premature declara- 
tion of the queen’s majority 
when she was only thirteen. 

Isabella IL attempted to 
restore the despotic rule of 
her father Ferdinand, against 
the wishes of the majority of 
her own people for a con- 
stitutional government. The 
situation was complicated by 
the fatal system which now 
prevailed of interference in 
political affairs by military 



THE CLOISTERS OF THE CONVENT OF LAS HUELGAS. 


Thu convent wmm originally a palace of the kings of Castile. In 1167 it became a Cistercian 
convent, and the abbess was invested ’by Alphonso VIII. with high powers, which included the 
actual government of more than fifty villages. 
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QUEEN ISABELLA II. 

Queen Uebelle II. eucceeded Ferdinand VII. in 1633, end her reitn 
of thirty-five yeera wea one of the atormieat perioda of Spanish history. 
The outatandinff events were the Carliat War, the "Spanish Marriatea " 
of 1846, and the revolution of 1868 which drove her from the throne. 

leaders, who had opportuniti(*s 
for acquiring juominence in 
suppressing numerous Carlisf 
and other risings, or in waging 
profitless wars against Portugal, 

Italy, Morocco, Mexico, Chile 
and Peru, or in Cuba and Santo 
Domingo. It would be tedious 
to recount the constant revolts, 
mutinies and political changes, 
which for the most part centred 
round the fluctuating careers 
of generals like Espartero, 

Narvaez and O'Donnell, during 
this dismal period of almost 
uninterrupted anarchy. They 
brought the country to a state 
of revolution, which was 
hastened by the Queen’s own 
loss of popularity. She had 
been inveigled into an unhappy 
marriage in the interests of the 
French royal family, though 
these were ruined by the French 


ALPHONSO XII. 

In *1874 the legitimate Spanish line was restored in the person 
of Alphonso XII. and within two years tilt Ciurlist War was ended 
and the pretender exiled. In foreign onso cultivated a 

close relationship with Germany. He digll In 111*65. 

revolution of 1848. Isabella 
consoled herself in ways which 
recalled the sceindalous court of 
her grandmother, and alienated 
the affection of her subjects. 
Towards the end of her reign 
a period of repression inaugu- 
rated under her chief minister 
Narvaez, whose severity may 
be judged from his death-bed 
remark that he had no ene- 
mies, for he had shot them 
all,” drove tlie chief Liberals, 
notably Generals Prim and 
Serrano, into exile. But after 
the death of Narvaez they soon 
returned to support a revolu- 
tionary - movement begun by 
Admiral Topete, commander 
of the Atlantic squadron, at 
Cadiz, in 1868. The announce- 
ment of a new govdllment 
founded on universal suffrage 
was welcomed in many districts, 



Prinec Amxd«o of Ao«t« ••cended tk« Sponigh 
throne In 1870. For the three yenre of hit reign. 
Republleene end Cerliete Intrigued egelnet him. end 
he wne gled to reeign in 1673. 
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and when Serrano defeated and 
afterwards absorbed the luke- 
warm Royalist forces guarding 
the passage of the river Guadal- 
quivir at the Bridge of Alcolea, 

Isabella’s position in Spain was 
hopeless, and, desperate with 
grief, she fled to France. 

The Queen’s flight necessi- 
tated the formation of a new 
government, and republicanism 
being distasteful to the majority, 
after some deliberation the pro- 
visional parliament declared 
Spain to be a limited monarchy, 
with the real power vested in a 
senate and a popular chamber. 

It remained to find an occupant 
for the vacant throne, pending 
whose election Serrano acted as 
regent, with Prim as president of 
the ministry. The choice of a 
sovereign presented great difficulty ; incidentally the candidature of a prince of the house of 
Hohenzollern led to the Franco-German war. At length, after various rejections on the one side — 
including that of the youthful son of the late Queen Isabella — and refusals on the other, Amadeo 
of Aosta, the second son of Victor Emmanuel of Italy, was elected, thanks mainly to Prim, and 
accepted the crown. But just before Amadeo landed in Spain (December 30th, 1870), Prim was shot 
in his carriage as he was returning home at night from the House of Congress. Deprived of the 
support of the man to whom he owed his position, Amadeo did his best conscientiously to play 
the difficult part of a foreign king with a republican constitution ; but the obstructions which he 
met with on every hand, to say nothing of an attempt to assassinate him in the streets of Madrid, 
caused him to seize an early opportunity of relinquishing his unenviable position. A disagreement 




“The Virgin of the Roeary.*' by Bartolome 
Esteban Murillo (I6I8>I682). One of the 
most celebrated Spanish painters, his pictures 
were nearly all religious in subiect. On the 
death of Philip IV„ Murillo was made Court 
painter by Charles if. 


“The Fruit-Seller," by Francisco Goya. He 
was born near Saragossa in 1746. His work 
covers a large variety of subfects, and many 
are from scenes of common life in Spain. His 
portrait of Charles IV. brought him the honour 
of Court painter. 



Copyright of] 

"Jacob’s Ladder." by Jusepe Ribera. He was born near Valencia 
in 1588. He settled at Naples and became a pupil of Caravaggio. 
His work is represented by portraits, mythological subjects, and by 
scenes of martyrdom. His paintings have a somewhat gloomy 
feeling and his style is in keeping with the scenes of horror which 
he delighted to paint. 
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“The Forge of Vulcan," by D. R. De Silva y Velasques (1599- 
1660). A great number of pictures are attributed to him, and he is 
regarded as one of the very greatest painters. His wonderful tech- 
nique and individuality are displayed In portraits, landscapes and 
genre subjects. He painted many portraits of Philip IV., and 
became Court painter about 1623, 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

General Comet wet one oi the mott tuccetaiul leader* of the Cuban Ineurcent*. and 
took a prominent part In the auccetalve Cuban rebelllona agnlnat Spain between I86B and 
1898, The illuatratlon ahowa aome of hia cavalry. 
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THE WRECK OF THE • MAINE.*’ 


Spanish rnieiovtmnnMmt In Cuba eaueed etrong agitation In the United Statae. and the 
Spanish- American War ol 1898 was haetened by the sinking of the United States cruiser 
’"MaliMi” in Havana harbour. At the time the incident was attributed to the Spanish. 


over a point of minor importance 
gave him an excuse, and he resigned 
early in 1873, after a reign of little 
more than two years. 

The departure of Amadeo from 
Spain was followed by the setting 
up of a republic, by anarchy in the 
provinces, and by a renewed Carlist 
war in the north. In less than a 
year the failure of the republican 
government led to another military 
interference, when Pavia, the Cap- 
tain-General of New Castile, sent his 
soldiers to the House of Congress 
and turned the deputies into the 
street. This isolated incident, how- 
ever, had little effect, nor did the 
continuance of the republican 
government, although repressive, 
restore order to the country or 
subdue the Carlists. It soon be- 
came clear that the only hope for 
the country lay in the restoration of 
the monarchy, and at the end of 
1874 Martinez Campos, a general in 
the central army ^ against 

the Carlists, suddenly proclaimed 
Isabella's son, lately come of age, as 
Alphonso XII., near the ancient 
Saguntum. The support of the 
whole central army, followed by 
that of the troops at Madrid and of 
the northern army, ensured the 
success of this movement, which 
brought the short-lived republic to 
an end. 

Alphonso, who had received a 
military education at Sandhurst, 
came to Madrid in 1875. His first 
task was to end the Carlist war, 
which was accomplished in 1876, 
while two years later a long-standing 
revolt in Cuba was temporarily 
suppressed by Martinez Campos. 
At the beginning of 1878 the King 
married his cousin ; but she died 
within a few months, and next year 
he married the Austrian Archduchess 
Maria Christina. With peace esta- 
blished, a moderate government, 
and a popular king, Spain looked 





THE SPANISH BATTLESHIP “OQUENDO” AFTER THE NAVAL ENGAGEMENT AT MANILA BAY. 1898. 

The United Sutee of America warmir eepeoeed the cautr oC the Cuhan Ineurgentt. and in 1898 war wat declared by Spain. From the 
atari the Spanleh naval, military and financial reaoureea were outmatched. On May let. 1898. the Spani^ fleet was deatroyed in Manila Bay 
by an American aquadron under Adaniral Dewey. 
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forward to regaining something of her lost prosperity. The 
King's popularity had waned before he died, late in 1885, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. He had two daughters by his 
second wife, Maria Christina, who survived him and gave 
birth to a son, the present King Alphonso XIII., in May, 
1886. Maria Christina acted as regent till the King should 
come of age, and her regency is remarkable for a wise and 
tolerant government which, after the previous turbulent 
years, kept the nation in its allegiance to her youthful son. 
It was, however, during her regency that Spain lost her 
remaining possessions in America and the Far East. Spanish 
misgovernment in Cuba brought threats of intervention 
from the United States, and the two countries were rapidly 
drifting into war towards the end of the century. War was 
precipitated by the sinking of the United States cruiser 
Maine in Havana harbour in 1898, by a Spanish mine as the 
Americans alleged. The brief war, which was mainly naval, 
is within recent memory. It is only necessary to recall the 
main incidents. Admiral Dewey, with a loss of only seven 
men, destroyed 


ALPHONSO Xlll. 

Alphonao Xlli., the potthumout son of Alphonso XII., 
wfia born In 1666. aaaumecl control of alTolra at the avr 
of alxteen, and married Princeaa Victoria in May. 1906. 
Hla heir was born In 1907. 


Admiral Montojo’s 
Pacific squadron in 
Manila Bay in May, 
1898. Admiral Cer- 
vera, with the Span- 
ish Atlantic squad- 
ron, sailing to raise 
the American block- 
ade of Cuba, was cornered in the harbour of Santiago de Cuba 
by Admirals Samson and Sebley. Driven out by the American 
bombardment on the land side, all the Spanish ships were sunk, 
driven ashore, burned or captured in a naval engagement in 
which the Americans lost only one man. Peace was signed 
within six months of the outbreak of the war, and when 
Alphonso came of age in 1902, the Queen-Regent handed over 
to him a kingdom diminished by all its possessions in the Far 
East and West. The loss was more obvious than real, for the 
maintenance of the Spanish hold on Cuba at least had meant a 
constant drain in men and money. 

Under Alphonso XIII., except for a Moroccan war, Spain has 
been able to concentrate all her resources on her internal 
organization and development, with bright hopes for the future. 
The throne, too, was consolidated by the King's marriage in 
1906 with the English Princess Ena of Battenberg, an event 
which was marred by a dastardly bomb outrage directed against 
the bridal pair as they were returning from the church to the 
palace along the Calle Mayor. But this and other attempts 
against the King’s life, as well as the actual assassination of the 
Premier Canalejas in 1912, are irresponsible outbursts rather 
than manifestations of organized discontent against a government 
which shares in the general improvement of the governed country. 



PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

PrincBM Victoria of Battenbers ia the niece of /j 
the late King Edward VII. On returning UovS" 
her wedding g bomb was thrown which killed and 
wounded many epectatore. the King and Queen 
narrowly eeeaping injury. 




DATES OF SWISS HISTORY 


Pbriod. 


I. The Origins of the Swiss 
Confederation up to 1315. 


11. Growth and Expansion of 
the Confederation, 1313-1400. 


III. Enlargement and Extension 
of the uinfederation (1400- 
1516), which finally becomes 
a European Power. 


IV. The Religious Reformation, 
and the formal independence 
of the Confederation recog 
nixed by the Empire, 1519- 
1648. 


V. R<digious and Political 
Troubles, 1648-1798. 


VI. The Helvetic Republic and 
the Act of Mediation, 179S- 
1814. 


VII. The Federal Constitutions 
of 1815. 1848 and 1874. 


Date. Chief Events. 


A.O. 

12 18 Extinction of the House of the Dukes of Zaringeu. Soon after the Habsburgs obtain their rights over 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwaiden bv different titles. 

1231 Uri made immediately dependent on the Empire. 

1240 Similar pant for Schwyz. 

1245-7 First risings in Schwyx and Unterwaiden against the Habsburgs. 

' 1273 Rudolf of Habsburg elected Emperor. 

1282 The Habsburp invested with the Duchy of Austria. j 

1291 April 16th. Rudolf purchases from the Abbey of Murbach (in Alsace) all its rights in Lucerne, Schwyz l 

and Unterwaiden. July 15th. Death of Rudolf of Habsburg. August xst. First Everlasting i 
League of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden. I 

1297 The Emperor Adolf of Nassau confirms the liberties of Uri and Schwyz. 

1298 Albert of Habsburg elected Emperor. i 

1307 November 8th. Legendary date of the first meeting at the RlHli. 

1308 January ist. Legendary date of the Rising of the Swiss against the Habsburgs. May ist. Murder of the I 

Emperor Albert of Habsburg. j 

1309 The Emjieror Henry VII. of Luxemburg confirms the lilwrties of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwaiden. 

1315 November 15th. The Swiss defeat the Habsburgs at Morgarten. December 9th. Renewal of the Ever- 

lasting League of 1291. 


1332 Lucerne enter.s the Confederation. 

1330 Hern defeats the Burgundian nobles at Laupen. 

1351 Zurich enters the Confederation. 

1352 Glams and Zug enter the Confederation. 

1353 Bern enters the Confederation. The Eight Cantons now complete. 

i37.'» “ Engli.sh War." 

1386 July 9th. The Swiss defeat the Austrians at Sempach. 

138H .'Vpril 9th. The Swi.ss defeat the Austrians at Niifels 

1394 Peace made between the Swiss and the Austrians. 


1403 First conquest of the Val Leventina. 

1405 The men of Appenzell defeat the Abbot of St. Gall at the Stoss Pass. 

1415 Conquest of the Aargau by the Swiss. 

1422 The Milanese defeat the Swiss at Arbedo. 

1436-1450 I'irst Civil War among fhe Confederates. 

1444 The Swiss defeat the French Armagnacs at St. Jakob on th»' Birs, 

1452 The First Alliance of the Swiss with France. 

1460 Conouest of the Thurgau by the Swiss. 

1474 The Everlasting Peace between the Swiss and the Habsburgs. 

1476 March 2nd. Th<* Swiss defeat Charles the Bold at Grandson. June 2211(1. Tlu? Swiss again defeat Charles 

the Bold at Morat. 

1478 The Swiss defeat the Milanese at Giornico. 

1481 Fribourg and Soleure admitted into the Confederation. 

1499 May 22ud. The Swiss defeat the Austrians at the Calven Gorge. June a2n(l. Peace of Baw l, by whicb 

the C^onfederation becomes practically independent of the Empire. 

1500 liellinzona, the Riviera, and the Val Blenio won from the Milanese by the Swiss. 

1501 Basel and Schaffhausen admittiul into the ConfedtTation. 

1512 The Swiss conquer Lugmio, Locarno, Mendrisio, and the Vo’ Maggia from the Milanese. 

1513 The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. Admittance of Appenzell into the Confederation, now num- 

bering thirteen nuunbers. 

1515 September 13th, The Swiss power in the Duchy of Milan destroyed at Marignano. 

1516 rile Everlasting Peae.e with France. 


1519 Ulrich Zwingli first preaches I’rot(?stant doctrin<!s in Zurich. 

1523 Protestantism adopted by Ziirich. 

1528 Protestantism adopted fiy Bern. 

1529 April. Protestantism adopted bv Bas(?l. June. First Peace of Kappel. 

1531 October iith. Defeat of the Protestants tt Kappel, and death of Zwingli. November. Second I’eaee 
of Kappel. 

1536 Born seizes Vaud and the bishopric of Lausanne. 

1564 Peace of I.yausanne ladween Bern and Savoy. 

1570 St, Charles Borromeo promotes the Roman Catholic cause in tht? Confederation, 

1586 The Golden or Borromean League, 

1597 The Canton of Anpenzell splits into two parts. 

1620-1O39 Troubles in the V'altellina. 

1648 October 24th. The Treaties of Westphalia forrnallv declare that the Confederation is iude))endeni of 
the Empire. 


1653 The Great Peasant Revolt. 

1656 The First Villmcrgen War. 

1712 The Second Villrnergen W'ar. 

1762 Foundation of the “ Helvetic Sneietv,” 


1798 April I2th. Foundation of the Helvetic Republie.. 
1803 February I9tb. Napoleon’s Act of Mediation. 


1815 

1833 

1843 

1847 

1848 

1857 

1874 

1887 

1892 

1898-1909 

1900 

1903 

190.3 

1908 

1912 

1914 


Augu.st 7th. Acceptance of the new Federal Constitution. Novemlxir 2otlj. A( kuowledgnient and 
guarantee of Swiss neutrality by the Congress of Vienna. 

The Canton of Basel split into two halves. 

Foundation of the Roman Catholic " Sonderbund.” 

The “ Sonderbund ” War. 

Scpten;lx!r 12th. The new Federal Constitution. 

The SJettlement of the statu* of NeuchAtel. 

April loth. The revised Federal Constitution. 

I FMcraf alcohol monopoly. 

Introduction of the “Initiative*’ for partial revisions of the Federal Constitution. 

State nationalization of railways. 

Insurance against sickness and ac:cidents accepted. 

Protectionist customs tariff. 

IFederal State Bank created. 

Manufacture of absinthe prohibited. Federal control of water supply. 

Fed^al Civil Code came into force. 

} Creation of a Federal Administrative Tribunal. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE STK755. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. Ph.D. {Bern) 

The Swiss people, the land which they inhabit, and the political Confederation which embraces both, 
are one of the standing wonders of Europe. In each case an artificial unity has become a real union. 
In the true sense, there is no such thing as a *' Swiss nation or people.'* There is no “ Swiss language," 
save in the excited imagination of certain ill-informed tourists, while three national tongues (German, 
French and Italian) are officially recognized by the Swiss Constitution, a fourth (Romonsch, a younger 
sister of the other Romance tongues) lingering on only in some of the mountain valleys of the Orisons, 
at the sources of the Middle Rhine, and at those of the Inn (in the Engadine). Nor are the Swiss 
a homogeneous nation from the point of view of blood or race — Alamanni, Burgundians, Savoyards, 
Italians, and Raetians all form component parts of this artificial " nation." Yet everyone knows very 
well that there is a real " Swiss nation," despite these many drawbacks and complications. So again there 
is no such thing as a " Swiss land," and yet there is a very real and well-known " Switzerland," forming 
a buffer state in Central Europe. If we look a little more closely into matters, we shall find that 
" Switzerland " is an accidental combination of bits of Burgundy, Savoy, Swabia, Lombardy, and Raetia 
— bits only, not the whole of any of these regions. Modern " Switzerland " has no " natural frontiers." 
To the north the whole of the Canton of Schaffhausen and a part of Basel lie north of the Rhine, while 
to the west the Porrentruy region is on the western, or " French " slope of the Jura ; to the south, bits 
of the Valais (the village of Simplon) and of the Grisons (the valleys of Mesocco, of Bregaglia, and of 
Poschiavo), not to speak of the whole of the Canton of Tessin, are across the great chain of the Alps ; 



MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 

The SwiM nation offer* an instance oi an unique kiatorical freak. Every Swia* i* hrst and foremost a Swiss, yet he may be French 
in blood and lancuate* like the citisens of Geneva. German in blood and language like the citizens of Lucerne, or Italian in blood and 
language like the citisens of Bellincona. 







THE HOSPICE OF GRAND ST. BERNHARD. 

Thu hoapice haa been in exiatence for more than eiftht hundred yeara aa a ahelter for travelicra. It waa founded by Bernard de Monthon, 
a Swiaa nobleman, aa a refuse for pilgrima Sourneying to Rome. It ia kept by Auguatinian monka, who are aaaiated in the work of reacuing 
travelicra by Newfoundland doga. 

while to the east the upper valley ol the Inn (or the Engadine) is geographically part of the Tyrol, and 
the valley of Munster is on the non-Swiss side of the gicat Alpine chain. Thus, as the sources of the 
Rhine, of the Rhone, of the Inn, and of the Tessin are all in “ Switzerland," waters flow from Swiss 
territory down to the North Sea, to the Mediterranean, to the Black Sea, and to the Hadriatic, 
and yet " Switzerland " in its entirety is by no means a mountain land. Nor is this all, for 
several towns or rulers which once were more or less linked with the Swiss Confederation have 
long ceased to have any political connection with it — so the town of Miihlhausen (now in Alsace), 
that of Rottweil (now in Wiirtemberg), the Bishop of Constance (Constance is now in Baden), and 
North Savoy (now French). 

As the " Swiss nation " is an artificial creation, as well as the land of the Swiss, where are we to seek 
the golden link which binds them together, and has turned the one into a real " nation " and the other 
into a real " land " ? The connecting link is the League or Confederation which unites both the Swiss 
people and the Swiss land, as they stand to-day, in a single political state. This League gathered in 
many bits of divers nations and divers lands, and welded them into a real and enduring whole. Yet 
it is simply the one survival of many similar Leagues that formerly existed in Europe. It owes its 
survival, amid the ruins of the old political world, to the fact that it has been brought up to date and 
consolidated, partly by the natural clinging together of various tribes and regions for defence against 
a common enemy ; but also largely because it is ruled by the one Constitution in Europe according to 
which the people are the sovereign, not only indirectly through an elected Parliament, but also by the right 
of direct decisions made by a vote of the people. Hence, as both the " Swiss nation " and the " Swiss 
land " ultimately owe their existence to this League or Confederation, which forms their common political 
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C( ntre, the history of both nation and " land is simply the history of this League or Confedera- 
tion. If we tried to tell the story either from the ethnological or the territorial point of view, we would 
have to deal 
with fragments 
of nations and 
bits of terri- 
tories, and the 
web, already 
entangled 
enough, would 
become quite 
inextr i c a b 1 e. 

But to help our 
readers we pro- 
pose, as each 
new member of 
the Confedera- 
tion enters the 
League, to say 
a few words as 
to its previous 
local and in- 
dividual his- 
tory. 

History alone 
c a n explain 
why there is 
a “ Swiss na- 
tion," why 
there is a 
“ Switzerland,” 
and why there 
is a ” Swiss 
C o n f e d e r a- 
tion,” binding 
both people 
and land into 
a well-knit 
whole, which, 
though artifi- 
cial in its ori- 
gins, is nowa- 
days an integ- 
ral and acknow- 
ledged part of 
the political 
s y st e m of 
Europe. 

(that of the Aa), and Lucerne on the Retiss itself as it issues from the Lake. 



“IT IS I. MR. BAILIFF.’* 

GeMter’t party wat thrown Into confusion when Tell spranc ashore and disappeared In the 
woods, but a search was Immediately ortanised. In the course of this man-hunt Cessler 
became separated from his men and found himself in a narrow defile. To his amazement. 
Tell suddenly stepped forward. 


l.—The Ori’ 
gins of the 
Swiss Confede- 
ration up to 
1315 - 

In the very 
heart of Swit- 
zerland lies the 
ir r e g u 1 a r 1 y- 
shaped Lake of 
Lucerne, some- 
times errone- 
ously named 
” Lake of the 
Four Forest 
Cantons ” (for 
the German 
word wald, 
meaning ” for- 
est,” has b^ 
mistaken^ ; 
the Larin word 
vallis, mealing 
” valley ") . 
Through it 
flows the river 
Reuss, descend- 
ing from the 
St. Gotthard 
Pass past Uri, 
and issuing at 
the other end 
of the Lake at 
the picturesque 
town of Lu- 
cerne. Into 
this Lake rush 
the waters com- 
ing from the 
Four Valleys 
around it — Uri 
(a bit of that 
of the Reuss), 
Schwyz (that 
of the Muotta), 
Unterw a 1 d e n 
These Four Valleys form 


the cradle of Swiss liberty and of the Swiss Confederation. But their history, previous to their first 
League, is very different. Uri belonged since 853, by the gift of Louis the German, to the nuns 
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THE MURDER OF CESSLER BY TELL. 

Alone In the preeence oi hie bitterest foe. Tell resolved to rid himself of his enemy end his country of a remorseless tyrant at one blow, 
and with unerring aim he shot Gessler through the heart. The bailiff's death was the signal for a general rising In the Forest Cantons 
against the rule of Austria. 

of Ziirich (the “ Fraumiinster ”) ; but for long included only the region near and around Altdorf, 
for the upper bit of the Reuss valley (the glen of Ursern or Andermatt) was originally colonized 
from the Benedictine Irish monastery of Disentis, across the Oberalp Pass, did not make an alliance 
with Uri till 1410, and was only merged in it as late as 1888. On the other hand, in Schwyz there was 
a free peasant community, self-governing and practically independent. But in Unterwalden (the two 
bits of which — Obwalden, or Sarnen, and Nidwalden, or Stans and Engelberg — are separated by the 
Kern forest or wald) the soil and the jurisdiction were divided among many owners, ecclesiastical 
and lay, so that there was no single community or common centre of action, as in the two other cases : 
hence its progress towards freedom (which in those days meant direct dependence on the German King- 
Emperor) was comparatively slow. 

All three districts had been ruled by delegates of the Dukes of Z^ngen, who were both Counts of 
the Ziirichgau, and “ protectors “ of the nuns of Z^ch. But on the extinction of this great house in 
1218 its powers gradually passed into the hands of the Habsburgs, a dynasty which had its origin 
in South Alsace, but had little by little acquired many rights and manors situated more to the south, 
especially in the middle valley of the Aar (the Castle of Habsburg is still in the Canton of Aargau). Hence, 
in 1231 Uri, and in 1240 Schwyz, obtained from the Emperor grants of immediate dependence on the 
Empire — that is, practical freedom. But the power of the Habsburgs was always growing, so that in 
1245-7 three of our Four Lands — Schwyz, Unterwalden and Lucerne — ^made their first rising against 
the Habsburg supremacy, though these events are very obscure. It will be noted that Schwyz already 
took the lead, and so, later on, deservedly gave its name (spelt “ Schweiz “) to the territory of the whole 
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future Confederation. But the election of the head of theHabsburgs to the Empire (1273, shortly before 
his house had got definite hold of the Duchy of Austria in 1282), and especially his purchase, early in 1291, 
of all the rights of the Abbey of Murbach (in Alsace) over Lucerne, Schwyz and Unterwalden (Uri here, 
as before, was not directly concerned, owing to its privileged position) greatly alarmed our Three Lands. 
The death of Rudolf of Habsburg soon after relieved their anxieties for a moment, and so they took 
advantage of this vacancy of the Imperial throne to conclude their first Everlasting League, August ist, 
1291, the germ of the future Swiss Confederation, which still keeps its birthday annually on August ist. 
Obwalden does not seem to have joined the others at first, but its name has been roughly inserted later 
on the seal of Nidwalden, while the pride of place is taken by Schwyz. This document, written in Latin, 
follows the common formula of leagues of this kind current at that time. Its importance is that this 
particular league survived all its fellows, and still exists to-day, so that its claim to be Everlasting " 
is much better justified than was usually the case. In form, it is a renewal of an older alliance (probably 
made in i245-’7), which is otherwise unknown to us. In substance, the Three Lands concluded a political 
alliance against outside enemies (meaning clearly the Habsburgs), who might oppress its several members, 
yet they deny neither their immediate dependence on the Empire, nor refuse to render the services 
due to the local lords of the manor. It is thus a conservative document, aiming at maintaining the 
charter-guarded privileges of the Three Lands as against Habsburg oppression. It appealed to the 
King-Emperor as against the Habsburg Counts of the Ziirichgau. Hence, in 1297 the Emperor Adolf of 
Nassau confirmed the charters of Uri and Schwyz, as in 1309 did the Emperor Henry VII. of Luxemburg, 
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TELL'S SHOT AT THE APPLE. 

Aocordins to the lecend William Tell incurred the wrath of GesaJer, the Auatrian halliff. by rafuainy to ealutc the ducal hat placed on a 
pole in the town of Altdorf. Geaalcr threatened him with death unleaa he could ahoot an apple placed on hia eon'a head. Tell accompliahed 
the feat and thenceforward devoted himaelf to venpeance. 
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for all the Three Lands, Unterwalden being now placed on the same privileged footing as its neighbours. 
Between these two reigns comes that of the Emperor Albert of Habsburg, who, despite legends, does 
not seem to have tried to infringe the liberties of our Three Lands. But there always existed the fear 
of something of the kind, and, naturally, the Habsburgs did not like to see their rights diminished by 
the action of the Emperor. On the death of the Emperor Henry VIL, the Empire was disputed by two 
candidates, a Habsburg and a non-Habsburg. The Habsburg revoked the charters granted to our Three 
Lands, and seized on the pretext that the men of Schwyz had wantonly attacked pasture rights of the 
great monastery of Einsiedeln. Our Three Lands naturally took the side of the non-Habsburg candidate, 
and prepared to meet the Habsburg army which had assembled at the Habsburg town of Zug. The 
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TELL'S LEAP. 


When Tell hed eucoeeefulljr cleft the epple on hie eon’e heed, Geetler noticed he had another arrow and asked Tell ite purpoae. For 
you if 1 had elain my child.” replied Tell. Geeeler had him eeised at once and carried acroae the lake to KOeenacht, but a storm arose and as 
they neared the shore Tell leaped to a rocky ledge and disappeared. 

Habsburg soldiers pushed over the hills to the Lake of Aegeri. But on its shores they met with a much 
smaller Swiss ” army, which had descended from Schwyz through a mountain gorge to that lake. 
And there, at Morgarten, the infant Confederation received its baptism of blood, and won a glorious 
victory (November 15th, 1315) over the flower of Austrian knighthood. The League of 1291 was thus 
cemented by blood, and three weeks later (December 9th) that League was solemnly renewed at Brunnen, 
on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne, This document is written in German, and is largely an expansion 
of the earlier alliance ; but it was agreed that no member should recognize a new lord without the consent 
of the rest, and, likewise, that no separate negotiations were to be made by any one member alone. The 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria confirmed (1316) this new League, with which in 1318 the Habsburgs made 
a truce, recognizing the manorial, but not the political, rights of the Habsburgs in “ Swiss ** territory ; 
for the King-Emperor alone was acknowledged as the one power supreme over the League. 
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THE OATH OF RUTLI. 


Tell called round him some of hia friends and aeaociatea, and a Leavue was formed to alay Geaaler and liberate the Forest Cantons from 
the dominion of Austria. On the 7th of November. 1307. Tell. Stauifacher. FUrst and Melchthal met totether on the RUtli meadow and took 
a solemn vow to expel the tyrants. 

Such is the authentic and historical narrative of the origins of the Swiss Confederation. But already 
in the fifteenth century legend enshrouded the facts in a picturesque mist. In the Uri version it is William 
Tell, the hero of Altdorf, who plays the chief r 61 e, though in the other version Schwyz takes the lead in 
resisting the horrible conduct of the Habsburg bailiffs. Both stories are combined about 1470 in a still 
extant MS., known from its binding as The White Book of Sarnen,’* wherein we first hear of Gessler 
and of the meeting at the Riitli, the legend of Tell's shooting at Gessler being but one incident in the 
struggle resolved on at that meeting. The names of real persons and places are mixed up with those 
of purely legendary persons (such as Tell ; his name arising from altered entries in the registers of Atting- 
hausen, opposite Altdorf), while the events narrated and the chronology given cannot be made to fit into 
the known political relations of any period. The legend grew apace, receiving many additions at the 
hand of the Glarus chronicler, Giles Tschudi (1505-1572), who invented numerous details, in particular, 
the two legendary dates, November 8th, 1307, and January ist, 1308, as those of the Riitli meeting and 
of the rising against the Habsburgs. Further embellishments were made (1786) by the Swiss historian 
Johannes von Miiller (1752-1809), and the final touches were added by the poet Schiller in his play of 
Willimn Tdl (1804), so that the story came to be a splendid piece of imagination and less than ever a 
tale of real events. It is the merit of a long series of conscientious Swiss investigators that the whole 
growth of the legend has been traced out, though the common people, even in the French-speaking and 
Italian-speaking districts of modern Switzerland, still cling to Tell as the embodiment of the national 
struggle for freedom. It is now believed that the entire Tell legend is simply the North of England 
story of William of Cloudesley — which thus became better known in its new home than in its original 
dwelling by the shores of the North Sea. 
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II. Growth and expansion of the Confederation, 1315-1400. 

The surprising victory of Morgarten drew the attention of its neighbours to this brave but hitherto 
insignificant League, and consequently they made haste to join it. First in order of time came Lucerne 
(1332), the nearest neighbour of the Three Lands, and a town which had grown up around the church 
of St. Leger or Leodegar (whence its name), under the protection of the Abbey of Murbacli (in Alsace), 
Far more important was the accession of Zurich (1351), a town of Roman origin, and an Imperial Free 
City since the extinction of the house of Zaringen (1218). The help of this powerful town greatly 
increased the strength of the infant Confederation, and raised it from being a merely rural League. This 
new characteristic was further stamped upon it by the admission of Bern (1353), a town founded by the 
Zaringen dynasty in 1191, an Imperial Free City since its extinction (1218), and the victor over the 
neighbouring Burgundian nobles at the fight of Laupen (1339). This addition marked an advance of 
the Confederation towards the west, or French-speaking Savoy, while it completed the number of Eight 
Cantons, which was to remain unchanged for some one hundred and thirty years. Midway in point 
of date between these two great towns the smaller towns of Glarus and Zug both entered the Everlasting 
League in 1352. The former belonged to the nunnery of Sackingen, on the Rhine, of which the pro- 
tectors ” were the Habsburgs, while Zug was an outpost of the Habsburg domains. Both were soon 
lost to the Confederation, but Zug was regained in 1364, though Glarus had to wait till the victory of 
Nafels (1388). But the entrance of these five new members brought complications with it, for though 
each was allied to the original Three Lands, the new members were not directly allied to each other. 
Thus the simplicity of the original League gave way to a more intricate system, which in course of time 
was to become even more complicated ; and yet, like a delicate machine, it worked well in practice. 
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TELLS CHAPEL. LAKE OF LUCERNE 

Thu chftpel. which wai rebuilt in I 860 . !• euppoeed to ntark the spot where Tell eprang out ol G^eler’e boot. The ori«inol chopel may 
have been erected in the fourteenth century, aome aay by the canton of Uri iteelf, to commemorate the famoue deed of the patriot. The 
Swiee etili celebrate a apecial annual service in thU chapel. 
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But it must be borne in mind that there was as yet no central executive, while the “ Diet " was an 
assembly of envoys from sovereign states, and in no sense a meeting of elected representatives, like a 
modern parliament. Yet attempts were twice made to obtain a binding agreement among the members 
of the League, even though for strictly specified objects. In 1370 the Parsons' Ordinance " laid down 
that no foreign jurisdiction should be appealed to by the members, who by the “ Sempach Ordinance ” 
of 1393 bound themselves to observe certain regulations meant to modify the rigours of warfare — a 
sort of early shadow of the future Geneva Convention ” as between the States of the world in general. 

A word must here be said about a curious little foray, called the ** English War,” or that of the 
” Guglers ” (a name taken from the pointed shape of the helmets worn), in 1375 in ” Swiss ” territory. 



\ 


, DEATH OF ARNOLD WINKELRIED AT SEMPACH. 1386. 

The KrMt victory of the SwUe over the AuitrUn Archduke at the battle of Sempach on the 9ih of July, 1386, lean indubitable 
historical fact, but the incident depicted here is said by many to be purely legendary. According to the story. Arnold Winkelried threw 
himself against the Austrian pikes, grasping as many as he could, while hts men rushed over his body into the breach he had made. 

A French knight, Enguerrand, Sire de Coucy, who was Earl of Bedford in England (in consequence of 
his marriage with Isabella, daughter of Edward III.), and a grandson of Leopold of Habsburg (the 
defeated of Morgarten), collected an army of mercenaries in order to enforce his claims to the dowry of 
his mother, which consisted of certain Habsburg lands. His mixed force (by no means wholly English) 
was put to rout by the inhabitants. A memorial of this defeat is a mound, called the ” English Barrow,” 
which is still shown at Buttisholz, some miles south-west of the town of Sempach, this mound being said 
to have been raised above the bones of many of the three thousand freebooters who were here put to 
death by the sturdy peasants. 

Meanwhile the Habsburgs had by no means given up worrying and annoying the Confederation in 
various ways. War therefore again broke out, but was soon brought to a close by another great victory 
of the Confederation over Austrian forces, which took place near the town of Sempach on July 9th, 1386, 





Pminted ^fecUUIw for tkUjgorkI J. R. Vulda. 

REVOLT OF THE PEOPLE OF APPENZELL AND ST. GALL. 

In tke .cventeenlh century an Irish priest eave his name to what is now the town and canton of St. GaU. In the course of six centuries a famous Benedictine monastery was established, and by 
the fourteenth century the abbot had become a prince of the Empire and ruler over the district. The people of AppenzeU and St. Gall frequently revolted asainst the abbots, and after a lo 'and 
bitter confbct won their independence. In the middle of the fifteenth century the town of St. Gall joined the Swiss Confederation 
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THE DEATH OF STUSSI. BURGOMASTER OF ZURICH. IN BATTLE. 1443. 

From oorly time* the city of ZOrich woe powerful end independent, el one time directing its energies towerde expelling the Auetriana, 
at another making conqueata at the expense of its Swiss neighbours. In 1436 a civil war broke out In the Swiss Confederation. At the 
combat of St. Jacob on the Sihl In 1443 the men of ZCirich were routed and burgomaster StQaai was killed. 

Leopold, the then head of the Habsburgs (outside Austria), being himself slain with many of his knights. 
Glams at once rose in order to regain its freedom, and this was finally secured by yet another great 
victory won by a few men of Glams and Schwyz, the scene of which was Nafels (April 9th, 1388), not far 
from Glams itself. These two great achievements completed the work begun at Morgarten, and finally 
broke the political power of the Habsburgs within the Confederation. A short truce of 1389 was extended 
and confirmed by a longer one in 1394, in which Habsburg political rights within the territory of the 
Confederation were renounced, in part expressly, in part tacitly. The Confederation now became 
popularly known as Switzerland,"' an expression originally given to the Three Lands, but extended 
by 1352 to the whole Confederation, particularly after the victory of Sempach, though not officially used 
till 1803. The Confederation was long known as “ The Old League of Upper Germany." This name 
emphasizes two of its chief features — it still formed part of the German Kingdom-Empire, and it was 
exclusively composed of German-speaking districts. 

III. Enlargement and Extension of the Confederation (1400-1516), which finally becomes a European 
Power. 

This period of rather over a hundred years is most important in the history of our Confederation, 
which near its close reaches the highest point of its political power. It seems best, therefore, to group 
together the main events which occurred, without tiying to follow a strict chronological order. 

In this period the actual number of full members was increased to thirteen. First came the admission 
in 1481 of the towns of Fribourg and of Soleure, the former founded by the Zkringen in 1178, the latter 
of Roman origin, but both faithful allies of Bern, for which they had done much in the Burgundian war 
(1475-6) ; next, after the great events of 1499, by which the Confederation became practically independent 
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of the Empire, the circle was enlarged by the entrance (1501) of two more Imperial Free Cities, Basel 
(a town of Roman origin, and, later, long governed by its bishops), and Schaffhausen (which had grown 
up round the Benedictine monastery of All Saints), thus pushing the frontiers of our League up to, and 
even beyond, the fateful river Rhine. Last of all (for no further members were admitted afterwards till 
1798) came Appenzell in 1513, a pastoral highland region, which had won its* freedom from the Abbot 
of St. Gall at the Battle of the Stoss Pass (1405) ; it had passed through two stages of alliance ** (in 
1411 and 1452) before it was received as a full member of the Confederation, which, as before (save for 
a partial exception in the case of Fribourg), remained a League of purely German-speaking people. 

Our Confederation was also extended during this period in two directions, for its political system 
became complicated by the creation of two new classes of “ hangers-on," so to speak, which came into 
being in the fifteenth century — the " allies, or associates " (or half members), and the " subject lands " 
(which were ruled as conquered territories, and only attained political freedom in 1798 and 1803). To 
take the associates " first. These were various districts or towns which entered into more or less close 


alliances with our League, and, in 
some cases, were later on admitted 
into it. Such were (the exact 
relations varying greatly) Appen- 
zell (1411), the Abbot of St. Gall 
(1451), the towns of St. Gall and 
of Schaffhausen (both 1454) ; then 
those (extra " Swiss ") of Rottweil 
(1463), and of Miihlhausen (1466), 
and the Bishop of Constance (1469), 
whose diocese took in all " Swit- 
zerland " lying west of the river 
Aar (the rest belonged to the See 
of Lausanne). To these should 
be added two sister-Confederations 
— those of the Valais (1416-17), 
in the upper valley of the Rhone, 
which had succeeded in obtaining 
political freedom internally, and 
of the Three Raetian Leagues (or 
the Grisons), around the sources 
of the Rhine, the Inn, and the 
Landquart (1497-8) ; the accession 
of these two states extended the 
boundaries of the Confederation, 
on the one side, to the Alps and 
the Milanese, and, on the other, to 
the Tyrol and the Adige valley, 
both held by the Austrian Habs- 
burgs. 

Further, one or more members 
of our League obtained by force 
of arms other districts, which were 
ruled as " subject lands " — so in 
1415 the Aargau and in 1460 the 
Thurgau, both taken from the 
Habsburgs. From soon after 1415 
onwards till 1712 the " Diet " sat 
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THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 

Chillon. famed in aong and atory, alanda at the eaatern end of the Lake of Geneva. The caatle datea from very early timea, though the 
present building ia mainly thirteenth-century work. At one period it was uaed aa a atate prison. The Swiaa patriot Bonnivard. hero of 
Byron’s "Prisoner of Chillon," waa incarcerated here in the sixteenth century 

at Baden in Aargau, as there the accounts of the subject bailiwicks were most conveniently arranged 
every year. More important, in a sense, were the conquests of bits of the Milanese, chiefly by Uri and 
its immediate neighbours. These Italian conquests (named “ the bailiwicks across the mountains ") 
began in 1403 by the seizure of the Val Lev^entina (the upper valley of the Ticino, coming down from 
the St. Gotthard Pass), while the Val d’Ossola (the upper Tosa valley, coming down from the Cries 
Pass) was alternately won and lost (1410-1416), and Bellinzona bought in 1419. But the whole of 
these conquests were lost in 1422 at the unfortunate Battle of Arbedo. The second period of Italian 
conquest began in 1440, w’hen Uri regained the Val Leventina (which it ruled as its own till 1798) » 
but twice won and lost the Val d’Ossola (1425-6, and 1512-15), though in 1478 the Swiss defeated the 
Milanese in the bloody fight of Giornico. 

In 1500 the Three Lands took Bellinzona, with the Val Blenio and the so-called “ Riviera,” while all 
the Confederates (save Appenzell) in 1512 conquered Lugano, Locarno, the Val Maggia, and Mendrisio. 
All these conquests of 1500-1512 were kept till 1708 (when, as we shall see, they were raised to the 
political level of their former masters, and in 1803 were joined together in the Canton of Tessin). These 
conquests, made largely with French aid, vastly increased the power of the Swiss in the Milanese, so 
that in 1512 they placed their candidate on the ducal throne. But the jealousy of France was aroused 
by the increasing advance of the Swiss to the position of a European Power ; yet though the Swiss won 
at Novara (1513), in the end the French beat them decisively at Marignano (1515). The result was that 
the first alliance with France (1452) became in 1516 an Everlasting Peace, while in 1521 the Swiss (save 
Zurich) bound themselves to supply a large number of mercenaries to France, in exchange for a consider- 
able annual pension — an event which later had most important consequences. (It was during this 
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period that the Papal Swiss Guard was founded in 1505 Julius II. — the Swiss Guard of the French 
kings dates only from 1567.) 

Of more domestic interest was the Civil War (i436“i45o), which broke out between Zurich and the 
other Confederates as to the division of the lands of the last Count of the Toggenburg. In this sordid 
conflict, Zurich, forgetting its present position, called in Austrian help (1442), and the Austrians finally 
summoned to their aid a body of French freebooters (called the “ Armagnacs " after a former leader). 
These were met at the gates of Basel, by a small Swiss force, which, though defeated, carried off the 
honours of the day at the light of St. Jakob on the Birs (1444). Tlie commander of these freebooters 
was the Dauphin Louis, who, after his accession as Louis XL of France, renewed in 1463 and 1470 the 
alliance with the valiant Swiss first made by his father, Charles VI L, in 1452. In 1474 Louis succeeded 
in negotiating the Everlasting Peace between the Swiss and the Habsburgs, the latter finally renouncing 
all claims to lands taken from them by the Swiss. Louis desired to excite the Swiss to oppose the rising 
power of Charles the Bold. Duke of Burgundy, who aimed at establishing a great “ Middle Kingdom,” 
and this French policy was strongly urged by Bern. Among other places in Savoy captured by the 
Bernese (1475) were Grandson and Morat. Charles determined to retake both, but in 1476 met with 
two tremendous defeats at the hands of the Swiss— first, at Grandson (March 2nd), and next at Morat 
(June 22nd), losing his life and crown at Nancy early in 1477. 'fhis short Burgundian war (I475--6) did 
very much to stimulate the growth of a true national feeling among the Swiss, who, too, were now for 



FAREL PERSUADES CALVIN TO SETTLE IN GENEVA 
WillUm F«rel. the Swi«« reformer. eetablUhed himeelf in Geneva in 1532. end in three yeere persuaded the Greet Ceuncil of that city to 
adopt the reform^ faith. In 1536 Calvin visited Geneve and made a treat impreaaion on Farel. who appreciated his powerful pereonelity. 
Calvin, however, was reluctant to throw himeelf actively Into the work of reformation, and it was only under the treatect pressure from 
Farel that Calvin decided to make his home in Geneva and devote hie life to the aacred cause. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. PIERRE. GENEVA. 

Thf Cathedral of St. Pierre, where Calvin preached for many 
years, was founded in 1024. but the bulk of the structure was built 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

brought about a standstill in its political dtnclop- 
mcnt which lasted for nearly three hundrt'd years. 

IV. The Religious Reformation, and the formal 
independence of the Confederation recognized by the 

Empire, 1519-1648. 

It was early in 1519 that Ulrich Zwingli (1484- 
1531), a native of Wildhaus, the highest village in 
the Toggenburg, after having been parish priest in 
Glarus (1506), and in Einsiedeln (1516), commenced 
his religious and political reforming activity in 
Ziirich. As a religious reformer, he was the most 
“ Protestant " of his contemporaries, attributing to 
the Sacraments a mere figurative significance, and 
holding that the State and the Church are practi- 
cally identical. As a political reformer he held 
strong anti-French views, and in 1521 prevented 
Zurich from joining in the engagement by which the 
Confederation agreed to furnish mercenaries to the 
French king. His progress in the former department 
was slower, but finally the three great towns of Zurich 
(1523), Bern (1528) and Basel (1529) adopted the 
new doctrines. This, however, was not effected 
without opposition. A first conflict was avoided by 
the First Peace of Kappel (1529), based on the 


the Nations 

the first time brought into direct relations with 
French-speaking districts, some of which became 
‘‘ subject lands," and thus in a sense parts of the 
German -speaking Confederation. The fruits of 
these victories were lost by the great defeat of 
Marignano (1515), which put a stop for a long 
time to the development of the Swiss " nation." 
Yet in other respects the Swiss did well, between 
their Burgundian victories and their Italian defeat. 
They had made alliances (1497-8) with the Three 
Raetian Leagues, far away in the Orisons, and 
were also very unwilling to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the " Imperial Chamber of Justice " (set 
up by the Emperor Maximilian in 1495). Hence 
they took up arms, and utterly routed the Imperial 
and Austrian troops on May 22nd, 1499, at the 
Calven (iorge (this battle is often wrongly named 
of the " Mals(‘rheide," which is a long way off). 
The result of this victory was the Peace of Basel 
(September 22nd, 14Q9), by which the Emperor 
tacitly admitt(‘d that the Confederation was practi- 
cally indej)endent of the Empire. It was thus 
rapidly rising into importance ; but first Marignano, 
and then the unexpected religious Reformation, 



INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. GENEVA. 

The Interior ia mainly in the style of the transition from Late 
Romanesque to Early Gothic. There are some fine Gothic choir* 
stalls and some remarkable monuments. 
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principle of “ religious parity." But passions ran high, especially as to what religious views should be 
held by the " common bailiwicks." A short war ensued, in which the Protestants were defeated at 
Kappel (October iith, 1531), Zwingli falling in the fight, while the subsequent Second Peace of Kappel 
protected the rights of minorities in religious matters. The Confederation was now permanently 
divided in religious matters; but as there was a Protestant majority in only four Cantons (Zurich, 
Bern, Basel and Schaffhausen, Glarus being equally divided), there were constant disputes and quarrels, 
which greatly hindered the prosperity of the Confederation. The town of Geneva (of pre-Roman origin, 
and long governed by its bishops) finally adopted the new doctrines in 1535 (Calvin ruled there only from 
1541 onwards), and was allied to Bern and Zurich, but formed no part of the Confederation till 1814. 



/■ 


V 


CALVIN AT A COUNCIL IN GENEVA. 1549. 

Calvin waa banithed from Geneva in 1539, but two year* later the edict wa» revoked and he returned in triumph to become the real 
ruler of the city for the re<t of his life. He wa* able to set up hi* own ecclesiastical system, and his relifious authority was unchallenged 
save when a rival theologist entered into controversy with him on points of doctrine, 

so that here we may pass over its local religious history. Bern, which liad long had its eyes on Savoy 
lands, and had secured a bit of them in 1475, proceeded in 1536 to seize Vaud and the bishopric of 
Lausanne, as well as North Savoy (or the Chablais), upon which it forced the new doctrines, though im 
1564, by the Treaty of Lausanne, it had to give back the Chablais to Savoy. 

By this time the opposition to the new doctrines had been organized more powerfully than at first, 
especially after the reforms sanctioned by the Council of Trent (1563). From 1570 onwards the leader 
as to Switzerland was St. Charles Borromeo, the saintly archbishop of Milan (1560-1584), in which 
diocese the Italian bailiwicks of the Confederation were situated. The Jesuits were settled at Lucerne 
in 1574, and in 1581 the Capuchins came to Switzerland. The nucleus of the resistance was the Golden, 
or Borromean, League (1586), which included the seven Roman Catholic members of the Confederation. 
These had the majority in the Diet, and kept out doubtful candidates for admittance to the sacred 
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circle. But in 15^7 religious differences split asunder the Canton of Appenzell into two bits, Inner and 
Ausser Rhodes (the latter Protestant), a division which still exists to-day. 

We may pass lightly over the Thirty Years' War, in which the Confederation was neutral, and need 
only allude to the great troubles (1620-1639) in the Orisons province (since 1512) of the Valtellina, or the 
Adda Valley, which was of great value to France, Spain and Austria, as commanding the passes into 
the Tyrol. Far more important for us is the stipulation, contained in both the Treaties cf Westphalia 
(October 24th, 1648), that henceforth the Confederation should be formally independent of the Empire 
and the Imperial tribunals. This was the official completion of the practical recognition of that 



SWISS GUARDS IN THE SERVICE OF THE r^OF'E. 

All viBitor* to the Vatican have noticed the Swiai aoldiera who form the Pope'* personal bodyguard. They wear a pictureaque sixteenth- 

century coNtume, though their weapons are, of courae, modern. 


independence in 1499. The Confederal ion now ranked as one of the Sovereign States of the European 
Commonwealth. 

V. Religious and political troubles, 1648-1798. 

This is the saddest portion ol Swiss history, so that we may pass over it quite briefly. Abroad the 
Confederation was simply the handmaid of FVance. Within it was rent by all manner of troubles. In 
1653 the peasants around Bern and Lucerne rose in revolt for numerous reasons, economical, social and 
political, but the rising was put dowm with an iron hand. A few years later (1656) the Roman Catholics 
(who had the majority in the Diet) proved \Tctors in the First Villmergen War, but they failed almost 
completely in the Second Villmergen War (1712) ; and as they would no longer sit in the Diet at Baden 
(the scene of their defeat), the Diet later met at Frauenfeld till 1798. VV'ithin the territories of certain 
members of the League, not ruled by the people (like the Three Lands) or by guilds (as Zurich, Basel 
and Schaffhausen), a tendency strongly manifested itself to restrict the admittance of new burghers, and 
so to form a close civic aristocracy (as in Bern, Lucerne, Fribourg, and SoleureL while a yet smaller class 
of burghers succeeded in monopolizing the State offices and so forming a status of “ patricians.** Yet, 
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ROUSSEAU'S "CONTRAT SOCIAL" PUBLICLY BURNED AT GENEVA. 1763. 

The great political philoaophcr, Jean Jacquei Rouaeeau, waa born in Geneva in 1712. Hia reforming doctrines were readily accepted by 
iheTcitisens of Geneva and led to bitter civil strife. In 1763. acting on the advice of Voltaire and the University of Paris, the magistrates 
ordered his famous treatise, the "Contrat Social," to be publicly burned by the common hangman, 

as often happens during times of political depression and torpidity, letters flourished greatly in Switzer- 
land during this otherwise reactionary period. It was also from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century that travellers began to visit Switzerland as tourists in search of the picturesque, the first real 
guide-book to the whole country being put forth by the German J. G. Ebel in 1793. 

The centre of the intellectual life of Switzerland became the Helvetic Society, founded by various 
enlightened Swiss in 1762. 

VI. The Helvetic Republic and the Act of Mediation, 1798-1814. 

These sixteen years are filled by attempts, made from the outside, to reorganize the Swiss Confedera- 
tion on modern centralist lines. But the change was too sudden and abrupt, so that, when left again 
to themselves, the Swiss went back nearly to their old political system, with, however, certain alterations, 
which carried within them the seeds of later development. 

The French Republic, partly attracted by the rumour of great treasures accumulated at Bern, and, 
incited by some of the leading Swiss political reformers, invaded the Confederation, and, after a fierce 
battle at Neuenegg, occupied Bern, which was the stronghold of the old aristocratic party. On 
April 12th, 1798, the ** Helvetic Republic. One and Indivisible ” was set up. This recognized twenty- 
three “ Cantons (later only nineteen), ruled by a central government at Lucerne, composed of a legis- 
lature of two houses, both elected indirectly by the people, this legislature naming a “ Directory,"' or 
executive, of five members. A supreme Court of Justice was also created. This was a very violent 
change indeed, and met with great resistance, especially in the Three Lands. After many fruitless dis- 
cussions Napoleon worked out an ‘‘ Act of Mediation " (February 19th, 1803), which represented a middle 
term between the old and the new systems. To the thirteen old Cantons were added six others ; two 
were St. Gall and the Grisons (the one a former “ associate " and the other a former ally "), while four 
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other Cantons were created out of former " subject-lands (Aargau, Thurgau, Tessin and Vaud) — thus 
making nineteen in all. The Diet was to meet alternately at one of six towns, the chief magistrate of 
the Canton in question becoming the “ Landammann of “ Switzerland ” (a term now first officially used). 
Legislatures of two houses were set up in all Cantons that did not formerly possess (like the Three Lands) 
democratic primary assemblies. But in the Constitution of 1803 one Canton of 1798 did not appear — 
the Valais, which in 1802 Napoleon made into the Rhodanic Republic," and in 1810 annexed to France as 
the “ Department of the Simplon," his object being to keep hold of this region, as commanding some 
of the chief Alpine passes over into Italy (such as the Great St. Bernard and the Simplon). [Note that 
Geneva had been annexed in 1798 by Napoleon to France as the capital of the " D6partement du L^man," 
and that in 1798 the Swiss " Canton du Leman " took in Vaud only.] But the Constitution of 1803 fell 
with its framer. At the very end of 1813 the Diet declared its abolition. But after prolonged debates 
the only decision that could be reached was that the Valais, Neuchatel (given in 1806 by Napoleon as a 
former Prussian principality to Marshal Berthier), and Geneva should be admitted full members of the 
Confederation, which thus comprised twenty-two Cantons. The Great Powers themselves had therefore 
to step in. 

VII. — The Federal Constitutions of 1815, 1848 and 1874. 

These three documents, starting from a return, with certain modifications, to the political state of 
things before 1798, mark three successive steps in the direction of greater centralization, though ardent 
Swiss reformers still look back with regret to the ideal state of things (from their standpoint) of the 
Helvetic Republic of 1798. But the whole essence of the Swiss Confederation is that it is not, and, save 
by abandoning its historical characteristics, probably never can become, a centralized state like France. 

As the " Long Diet " could not settle matters, the representatives of the Great Powers, assembled 
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THE ISLAND OF ROUSSEAU. WITH A GENERAL VIEW OF GENEVA. 

The city of Geneva, one of the chief town, of Switzerland, lie. at the entrance of the river Rhine into the Lake of Geneva. It wa. well 
known in Roman time., hut i. mo.t famou. for the prominent part it pUyed in the Reformation. The Uland of Rou.Mau recall, the fact 
that the eminent political philo.opher wa. bom in Geneva 
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in the Congress of Vienna, had to take action. Certain territorial alterations were made by the Congress 
(March 20th, 1815), and other modifications proposed. Finally, the new Constitution (called the 
“ Pact of 1815 ’') was accepted on August 7th, 1815, by all the Cantons save Nidwalden (which was soon 
forced to agree), while on November 20th, 1815, the Congress formally acknowledged the neutrality of 
Switzerland and of North Savoy — the Powers guaranteeing this being Great Britain, France, Austria, 


Portugal, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, 
rile Confedera- 
tion thus started 
on a new and 
decisive phase* of 
its long history. 
By this new Con- 
stitution it con- 
sisted of twenty- 
two Cantons 
(that is, the Va- 
lais, Neuchatel 
and Geneva were 
added to the 
niiu'teen 01 the 
Act of Media- 
tion). Each Can - 
( 0 n had o n e 
vote in the Diet, 
l)ut no central 
government was 
set up, it being 
provided that 
every two years 
th(* leadership 
should shift be- 
tween Zurich, 
Bern , and Lu- 
cerne. the Can- 
tonal Govern- 
ment in each 
case t hen be- 
coming for that 
period the Fe- 
deral authority, 
t h o 11 g h with 
limited powers. 
This was not 
a very satisfac- 



tory state of 
things. Hence, 
after the July, 
1830, Revolu- 
tion in Paris 
many Cantons 
set about revis- 
ing their consti- 
tutions in ac- 
cordance with 
modern ideas. 
But all attempts 
to do the like by 
the Federal Con- 
stitution failed 
c o m p 1 e t e 1 y , 
while in 1833 
the Diet had 
to sanction the 
d i V is i o iiv o f 
Basel into two 
half - Cantons 
(tlie similar split 
in Schwyz did 
not last long). 
Further troubles 
now arose in 
connection with 
the suppression 
of monasteries 
by A a r g a u 
(1841) and the 
jiroposed intro- 
duction of the 
Jesuits in Lu- 
cerne. In 1843 
the seven Ro- 
man Catholic 
Cantons formed 
a separate 
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THE BURNING OF THE CASTLE OF WADENSCHWYL IN 1804. 
in 1803 Napoleon put an end to the Kclvetic Republic and gave Switxerland a new 
constitution under the name of the Act of Mediation. The change wras generally popular, 
but there were several local risings, notablv at the little town of Wadenschwyl. where the 
fine old cattle was burnt down during an insurrection in 1804. 

League (or Sonderbund *’), and Lucerne formally called in the Jesuits (1844). But the Radicals could 
not command a majority in the Diet till May, 1847, when they secured the vote of St. Gall (the 
“ Canton of Fate,” as it was afterwards called). A few weeks later the Diet resolved that the ” Son- 
derbund ” was contrary to the Pact of 1815, and a short war followed (November, 1847), which ended 
in the triumph of the Radical party. The European troubles of 1848 allowed the Swiss to settle their 
own affairs as they tliought fit. Hence on September 12th, 1848, the new Federal Constitution came 



ST. GOTTHARD RAILWAY AT GIORNICO. 

The tunnel* on the St. Gotthard Railway, which follow* a 
circuitou* course, are a great testimony to the ingenuity of the Swiss 
people in overcoming the difficulties of mountain engineering. 


LUCERNE. 

Lucerne is charmingly situated on the river Reuss, which is 
crossed by two wooden bridges. The chapel bridge is seen here, 
and by its side rises the massive water tower. 
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STATUE OF BALMAT AND SAUSSURE AT CHAMONIX, RAILWAY ARCH OVER THE KANDER VALLEY. 


Thi, .Utue w«, erected to the memory ol Autu.te Belmet. who Thi, erch eerriee the LoetKhberg line over the Kander Volley, 

climbed Mont Blonc lor the firet time in 1786. Bolmot i, pointin. The line cut. the figure eight turn, end the greater part i. carried 
u. S .k, w-ientiat. Birrenhorn. 



F. HUBER. H. B. DE SAUSSURE. 


Fran^oii Huber, who %v«t born at Geneva in 1 750, w«« one of the mo«t Thia great acientiat, who took natural hiatorv for hia oktmain 

celebrated naturallata of hia day. He devoted himaelf particularly to the and enlarged ila boundariea by hia diacoveriea, waa bom in 

att^dy of beea. and in 1792 publiahed a famoua work on that aubject. Geneva. 


A I'cdoral legislature of two Houses was set up — one House, 
two members 


into force, 
containing 
from each Canton, how- 
ever small, and thus re- 
presenting the principle 
of Cantonal sovereignty, 
while the other, the 
“ National Council,” was 
elected for three years, 
every twenty thousand 
Swiss citizens (or fraction 
above ten thousand) 
having a right to a repre- 
sentative. A Federal ex- 
ecutive of seven members 
(the ” Federal Council ”) 
was ?ilso created, the 
members being elected for 
three years by the two 
Houses of the Federal As- 
sembly, sitting together 
in Congress ; the chairman 
was chosen by the Federal 
Assembly annually, and 
given the grand title. 



J H. PESTALOZZI 

Johann Heinrich Pgetniossi woe bom at ZOrieh in 1746 
and devoted hia life to making himaelf on authority on methods 
of education. Hia views acquired such authority that he 
received government assistance In founding schools for the poor. 


the ” Council of States,” 
(though with little more 
than decorative functions) 
of ” President of the Con- 
federation.” A Federal 
supreme tribunal was also 
instituted, as well as a 
Federal polytechnic school, 
and power was given 
(never yet exercised) to 
create a Federal university. 
The Jesuits were forbidden 
to settle in Switzerland, 
while all ” Christians ” 
were guaranteed the free 
exercise of their religion. 
This scheme was a tremen- 
dous advance on the Pact 
of 1815, especially as to 
the creation of a regular 
Parliament on modern 
lines (in place of the un- 
wieldy Diet of envoys), 
and the setting-up of a 
central executive and 
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supreme tribunal. A few weeks later (November 28th, 1848) the Federal Assembly, acting on powers 
given to it, selected Bern as the seat of the Federal Gov^ernment, though officially Zurich ranks as 
the senior Canton. In consequence of this centralization many non-political advantages were obtained 
uniformity in coinage, customs duties, telegraph, posts, weights and measures, and road adminis- 
tration. The Federal Polytechnic School was opened in 1855. 

In 1857 the anomalous position of Neuchatel was finally regulated. By hereditary succession it had 
become (1707) a principality held by the King of Prussia, its government only forming part of the Con- 
federation. But in 1856 a royalist conspiracy led to the mediation of Napoleon HI., by virtue of which 
the King of Prussia renounced all his rights (1857). 3-*^d so Neuchatel became a Swiss Canton on exactly the 
same footing as any other. 

After the Vatican Council of 1870 a strong agitation was carried on against supposed Papal 



Photo hy'\ Jirtichfrel, 

A CANTONAL PARLIAMENT 

The Cantonal Parliaments in the open air, which are still recoanized officially in several Cantons of Switzerland at the present day, are 
of old standing. They assemble late in April or early in May. and are attended by every citizen. 

claims, and this religious struggle became mixed up with politics. In 1866 the restriction as to “ Christians " 
was swept away. 

But it was only on April 19th, 1874, that a new Constitution was accepted by popular vote. 
This further strengthened the central power. A free system of elementary education was set up, 
superintended by the Confederation, but managed by the Cantons. The " Referendum " (a name taken 
from the old practice of the envoys at the Diet “ referring " to their governments for definite instructions) 
was introduced in its “ facultative " form as to Federal laws (it is obligatory in the case of alterations 
in the Federal Constitution) — a popular vote must be taken if thirty thousand Swiss citizens or eight 
Cantons demand it. Naturally the several Cantons were ahead of the Confederation in point of adoption 
of such reforms, so that in this respect the Confederation lags behind, despite the wishes of ardent 
political reformers. 

Since 1874 there have been but two alterations in the Federal political system. In 1891 there was 
introduced the “ Initiative," but only as to partial revisions of the Constitution — by it fifty thousand 
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Swiss citizens can compel the Federal authorities to take into consideration a given subject, or a bill 
relating to that subject ; but, later, the regular course by Referendum " must be pursued. In 1914 
an Administrative Tribunal was set up with jurisdiction over all administrative disputes, thus relieving 
the Federal Executive from much routine work. But other proposed reforms of the Federal 
Constitution have hitherto failed, such as the proportional election of the “ National Council " 
(1900 and 1903 ; but the movement is rapidly gaining in force) and the direct popular election of 

the Federal Executive (1900 and 1910). 
Many desire also to extend the Initia- 
tive ” to all reforms, and not to restrict 
it to partial revisions of the Federal 
Constitution, while others maintain 
that all Federal bills (and not only 
amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion) should necessarily be submitted 
to a popular vote (" Obligatory Re- 
ferendum ''). 

On the other hand, much attention 
has been devoted to various social and 
economical reforms. Thus in 1887 the 
monopoly of alcohol was given to 
the Confederation, which, too, in 1908 
received power to suppress the manu- 
facture of a b s i n t li e within the 
country. Tlu; nationalization of the 
railways (apart from the moun- 
tain tourist lines) was accepted in 
1898, and was carried out in 1901 
(as regards the St. Got t hard line in 
1909). 

The principle of uniform Federal 
Civil and Criminal codes of law was 
approved in 1898, and the Civil Code 
drawn up came into force on January 
1st, 1912 (the Criminal Code is not 
yet ready). In 1905 a State I'cdera) 
Bank was set up, while in 1908 the Con- 
federation obtained the control of the 
water-supply of the country, which is 
very important from the point of view 
of creation of electric power. In 1900 
the principle of State Insurance against 
Sickness and Accidents was accepted, 
the detailed law as to the former point 
coming into effect in 1912 (as to the latt('r not quite yet, owing to the great complication of the 
subject). Yet certain proposals supported by the extreme political parties have not met with the 
approval of the people, such as the legal Right to Work, a proposal defeated by a very large majority 
in 1894. In 1903 the customs duties were very much raised, so that the Confederation became a 
“ Protectionist ” State. 

As the increased proceeds were devoted to various objects (excellent in themselves, but not 
essential), the reduction of the yield of these duties in consequence of the European War of 1914 
has greatly embarrassed Swiss finance. 



i'hoto bp] [,/. lirvcntrel. 

BERNESE COSTUME. 

The peasant costumea of SwltserUnd differ widely; that of Hern is amonv (he 
moat noted. In some diatricta special bridal dresses are kept in the parish house 
and lent to those too poor to buy them. 


DATES OF PORTUGUESE HISTORY 


Date. | Ruler, 


Chief F.vemts of Ptmoo. 


X095-1112 

X112-1128 
X138- 1x85 


COUNT IIeNRV' OF IIUK- J ]*ortugal iMJcomrs a separate Countv under the sucerainty of the Kings of Leon. 

! GUNDY. ; 7 « 

j THERESA, Regent. Unsuccessful campaigns against Leon and Castile, Theresa deposed after rebellion. 

j AFFONSO HENRIQUES. ! Reconquest of part of Southern Portugal, including Lisbon, from the Mt>ors. Frontier extended from the 
t Mondego to the Tagus. 


II85-I2II 

SANCHO 1. 

I2II-I223 

AFFONS^O 11. 

1228-1248 

SANCHO II. 

1248-1279 

AFFONSO III. 

127Q-I32.^ 

DINIZ. 

I3*.V 1357 

AFFONSO IV. 

1357-1367 

PEDRO L 

1367-1383 

FERDINAND and 

LEONORA ' 

1385-1433 

JOHN 1. 

1433-1448 

EDWARD. 

1448-1481 

AFFONSO V, 

1481-140.5 

JOHN II. 

149.5 1.52 1 

MANOEL I. 1 

1.521-1.557 

JOHN HI. 

1 . 5.57 1578 

SI'BASriAN ! 

1578-1580 

HENRY i 

1581 1598 

PHILIP I. (Philip II. of 
Spain). 

1598- 1621 

PHILIP 11. (Ill, of Spain), 

1621-1640 

PHILIP Hi. (IV. of Spain). 1 

1640-1656 ! 

JOHN IV. 

1656 1683 

AFE'ONSO VI. 

i 

1683-1706 1 

PEDRO JI. 

1706 1750 i 

1 

JOHN V. 

1750-1777 i 

JOSEPH. 

1777 1816 1 

MARIA I. Pedro III. 
King Consort until 1786. 

1R16-1826 

JOHN VI. 

1826 1828 

PEDRO I\\, Regent. 

1828-1834 

MIGUEL. 

1834- 1853 ; 

MARIA 11. (Maria da 
Gloria). 

1853-1861 I 

PEDRO V. 

1861-1889 i 

' LUIZ. 

1889-1908 

CARLOS. 

1908-1910 

MANOEL II. ; 

I9IO-I9XX 

DR. THEOPHILO BRAGA,! 
^ovisional President. 

I9IX- 1 

DR. MANOEL ARRIAGA, I 
President. 


War with Leon. Internal administration reorganized. Conflict with the Papacy over questions of eccle^ 1 
siastiral jurisdiction and property. | 

First inerting of C,ortes. Further victories over the Moors. Conflict with tin' Papacy leads to interdict and ' 
excommunication of King 

Aleinlejo reconquered from the M(H)rs. Sanrho deposed by onler of the I^ipc. 

Moors filially expelled from Portuguese soil. Title of King first assumed l)v rnlei of Portugal. Leon and 
Castle recognize independence of the kingdom. Qirtes of Coimbra (i2<)i). 

Foundation of Portuguese navy. First commercial agreement with Fngl.uid. Foundation of Coimbra 
University. Nationalization of Military Orders. 

Tragedy of Inez, dr Castro. 

Cortes of Klvas. Di'velopinent oi friendly relations with England. 

Wars against Castile. Portuguese ai<le<l bv English army. Rebellion against Leonora. Siege of Lisbon 
by Castilians. Cortes of Cr)iinbra i-stablishcs dynasty of Aviz,. 

Hattie of Aljnbarrola. Treaty <*f Windsor. Portuguese invade Morocct>. Period of maritime discovery 
begins, under the influence (»f Prince Henry the Navigator. 

Defeat of l^ortugnese at langiei. IC.vpIoration of African coast to Sierra Leone. Establishment of African 
slave trade. 

(iulf of Guinea explored. Important trade in gold established, (‘aptiin* of 'I'angier 

Discovery of the Congo. Dia'^ ioiiihIs tlie Cape of Good Hojie. Treaty of rordesillas. Power of feudal 
nobility broken by the Crown. 

Vasco da Gama reaches India bv scit. ( onquests of Almeiila and Albuciuerqne. Creation of Portuguese 
Ednpire in India, Africa, Brazil and the Ear East. Persecution of the I'ortugnese jews, 

Impiisition established in Portugal, jesuits obt.tin control of national edticafion, 

Crushing def<'a( of lh<‘ Porlugm'se at Al Kasr al Kebir, 

East King of Aviz dynasty. 

“Sixty Years’ Captivity ” begins. Portugal beeonies praef ically a province of Spain. 

Portuguese colonies attacked bv Ivnglish, E'reneh and Dutch. Portuguese inferesf.s everywhere subordinated 
to those of Spain. 

“ Sixty Years’ Captivity ’’ einled bv national insurrection, after two abortive rebrllums. 

First King of the Braganza dyini'^tv. Wat with Spain (1640-1668). Allianee with F'rance. 

War with Spain ronrlnded. Alliance with Etigland Marriage of Catherine of Braganza to Charles 11 , of 
England. Cession of Bombay and Tangier. Reforms of Schornberg and Castello Melhor, Regency of 
Dom Pedro and banishment of Aflonso VI 

Discoveries of gold and diamonds in Brazil. Methnrn I’rcaty. 

Portugal involved in the War of th<- Spanisli Succession. Great increase in royal revenue. Enormous sums 
spent on iMihalf of the Church. 

Lisbon earthqtiake. Reforms of Ponibal. Expulsion of the Jesuits 

Queen becomes insane (1788), and her son Doin John ads as regent. Spread of deniorratic ideas in Portugal, 
l^-n insular War. Portugal thrice invaded by Na|x>leoiilc armies. Government curried on by Council 
of Regency during Dom John's absence in Brazil. 

Constitutional movement of i8zo 1826. Declaration of Brazilian indeiwndciice. 

Dom Pedro, first Emperor of Brazil, acts as regent in the interests of his niece, Queen Maria II., and his brother, 
Dom Miguel. 

Miguelite wars, arising from rival claims of Maria 11 . and Miguel. Reaction in favour of absolute monarchy. 
Ultimate victory of Maria 11 . and Constitutumal party. 

Struggle Itdween the supporters of the Constitution of 1820 and the supporters of the Charter of 1826, 

Beginning of modern Constitutional Monarchy. Outbreak of cholera throughout Portugal. 

Reorganiziition of |H)liticaI parties. Aholition of slavery in Portuguese colonies. Growth of Republictnism. 

Dispute with Great Britain over frontiers in Africa. British ultimatum presented (iSqi). Financial crisis. 
Friendly relations with Great Britain re-established (i8g8). “ Dictatorship “ of Franco. Assassination 

of King and Crown Prince. 

Republican revolution. End of Portuguese Monarchy. 

Republican Constitution adopted, 

oTseparation iKtween Church and State. Growth of Socialism, Rise of new political parties. Portugal | 
sides with Great BriUin, France and Russia in European War, 1914. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THE PORTUGUESE 
By K. G. JAYNE 
Nine centuries ago, the terri- 
tory which now is Portugal 
had no separate name ; its 
inhabitants had no conscious- 
ness of national unity. De- 
scendants of the Lusitanians 
and other barbarous Spanish 
tribes with here and there a 
tincture of Greek or Phoenician 
blood, they had first been con- 
quered and civilized by the 
Romans after the destruction 
of the maritime power of 
Carthage. They learned the 
rude Latin dialects spoken by 
the Roman legionaries about 
their camp-fires — that soldier- 
Latin which forms the basis 
of modern Portuguese, as of all 
the Romance languages. When 
Hispania became a Roman 
province, these ancestors of the Portuguese intermarried with the race that ruled the world, borrowed its 
dress, its law, its manners, its art and literature. When the Roman Empire fell, Portugal became a 
prey to the fierce half-civilized invaders, Alani and Suevi, who swept down from the North, bringing 
ruin and devastation, but leaving behind no permanent memorial. They were succeeded by the Visigothsi 
who founded a Christian king- 
dom embracing the whole of 
the Spanish peninsula. Early 
Portuguese law and custom 
show many signs of Visigothic 
influence, but up to the 
eiglith century the civiliza- 
tion of the Peninsula re- 
mained the same in essentials 
as the Romans had left it. 

Then came the Moors — 

Arab and Berber tribes from 
North Africa, who marched 
beneath the warrior flag of 
Islam. They shattered the 
power of the Visigoths, and 
hunted their kings into the 
mountain fastnesses of north- 
eastern Spain. But unlike the 
other conquering races who 
had followed the Romans, 
they destroyed only to build 



THE MOORISH CASTLE AT GUIMARAES. 

Thu ancient castle. In an excellent atate of preaenration* may be called tbe cradle of the 
PortUKueee monarcKy. for It waa here that Affonao Henriquea. first King of Portugal, was born In 
1110. The castle waa built by the Moors 
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VIEW OF LEIRIA AND THE CASTLE. 

The city of Leiria is strikingly situated round a steep hill, on which stands the ancient castle 
which was built by Affonao Henriques in the twelfth century. For some time it was in the 
possession of the Moors. 
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Up. They brought with them a new and in many respects a higher civilization, and in central and 
southern Portugal esp)ecially, the mark of their presence remains. In medicine, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, the Moorish doctors had no rivals in any Christian city. Their mosques and 
palaces and fortified places furnished a model of excellence which later Christian architects vainly 
strove to surpass. In many an obscure Portuguese village one still finds many traces of their 
work — here in a delic ate horseshoe arch, there in a frieze of coloured tiles. Even tlie graceful forms ol 
the pottery in the village market, the wells with their perpetual chains of buckets, and the decorative 
designs carved by peasants on their ox-yokes arc of Moorish origin. The Moors taught their Christian 



A WINE CELLAR AT ALEMTEJO. SOUTHERN PORTUGAL. 

The wine trade of Portugal ia of conaiderablc importance to the country, but more eapecioliy that in port wine, which it produced in 
the neighbourhood of Oporto, from which it derive, it. name. There it al.o another wine di.trict near to Li.bon producing wine, of 
the claret type. 

subjects much of the science of agriculture — how to make arid lands fertile by irrigation, how to cultivate 
the fruits and herbs which they brought over from Africa. 

Thus among the formative influences brought to bear upon the Portuguese people during the first 
thousand years of their known history, but before they had become a separate nation, three may be 
distinguished as of paramount importance : the Roman conquest ; the introduction and spread of 
Christianity ; the two hundred and fifty years of Moorish rule. 

The Making of Portugal : 1095-1279 

The supremacy of the Moors was never complete over the whole Peninsula. A resolute minority of 
Christians remained unsubdued among the mountains of Asturias ; its leaders learned to take advantage 

95 
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of the besetting weakness of the Moors — their dynastic and religious feuds. Fired with crusading zeal, 
they forced the invaders slowly back towards the south and west, founding new kingdoms and principalities 
in the territories thus rewon. At the time of the Norman Conquest of England, the dominant power 
in Christian Spain was the Kingdom of Leon, which included the lands immediately north and east of 
what then became known as the County of Portugal. This region, which lay between the river Minho 
on the north and the river Mondego on the south, took its name (Terra Portucalensis) from the little 
seaport which the Homans liad founded on the southern bank of the Douro estuary and had named 
Portus Cale. It included ihv. cities of Oporto, already a flourishing seaport, Braga, whose archbishops 
claimed to be primates of all Spain, and Coimbra, afterwards the headquarters of national culture and 



. SOME OLD WINE JARS AT ALEMTEJO. 

Much of the Portuguese pottery is mncle in traditional forma which the natives still cling to. The unglozed pottcryware, to be seen in 
country market-places, is often really pleasing in appearance, bring modelled on Arab or classical forms. 

the seat of a university hardly less famous in the Middle Ages than Oxford, Bologna or Paris. Here, 
in this northern half of Portugal, society was organized on a feudal basis ; the Church and the territorial 
nobility were all-powerful, the first owning no earthly head except the Pope, the second giving such 
allegiance as could be enforced to the Kings of Leon. In the southern or unredeemed half of Portugal, 
beyond the Mondego, the day still began and ended with the Mahommedan Call to Prayer. The 
Christians were subjects at best, slaves at worst ; trade was largely in the hands of the Jews, and the 
Moslems were warriors and lords of the soil, who waged a never-ending border war upon Leon and its 
dependency ihe County of Portugal. 

As the Christian reconquest of the Peninsula proceeded, many Crusading knights flocked from all 
parts of Europe to serve under the banners of the Spanish kings. Among them was one Count Henry of 




Affonto 1. it credited by historian, with several (and by legend with innumerable) triumphs over the Moors, of which the greatest was 
undoubtedly the capture of Lbbon in 1147. The King began the campaign by taking the fortress of Santarern. after which hU force# were 
swelled by the arrival of a large number of Crusaders who were on their way to Palestine. The capture of Lisbon in the face of strong 
opposition set the seal to Affonso’s military reputation. 
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THE MONASTERY OF BATALHA. 

The town of Batalho boast* perhaps the most famous monastery in the world. 
It belongs to the Dominican monks and was commenced in 1388 by John I. to com' 
memorate his victory at Aljubarrota. The buildings were not completed until 1515, 
and the monastery affords the finest example of Portuguese Gothic architecture, 
though, the tendency towards extravagance of detail is marked. 


Burgundy, who in 1095 married Theresa, 
natural daughter of King Alfonso VI. of 
Leon, and received as her dowry the 
County of Portugal. The ambitious 
Burgundian and his passionate and un- 
scrupulous consort were ill-content with 
their position as vassals of Leon, and 
on the death of Alfon.so VI. in 1109, 
they turned their arms against his 
legitimate daughter and heiress, Queen 
Urraca, in the hope of seizing her 
kingdom for themselves. 

In 1 1 12 Count Henry died, and after 
many unsuccessful wars against Leon 
and Castile, the stormy reign of Theresa 
came to an end in 1128, when she was 
deposed by her subjects. She had 
estranged the nobles, the Church, and 
her own son, Affonso Henriques, by 
heaping riches and titles upon her 
lover, Fernando Peres, Count of Trava, 
who shared her exile. 

Affonso Henriques at once succeeded 
his mother as Count of Portugal. Le- 
gend has magnified his exploits as a 
warrior and statesman ; nevi«?^less, 
it was he more than any othi^liian who 
laid the foundations of Portuguese 
nationality and the Portuguese state. 
He is one of the ftark heroes of medie- 
val romance- a man of mighty stature 
and strength, fearless in war and cun- 
ning in council. For fifty-seven years he 
ruled ov^er Portugal, a king in all but 
name. In that rough age, when 
fighting, tournaments, and the chase 
of the wolf and wild boar were 


almost the only occupations befitting a man of gentle blood, Affonso Henriques was a fit leader for the 
turbulent barons and churchmen who rode to battle under his command. He waged long wars with 
varying fortune upon the Kings of Leon and Castile, but it was his victories over the Moors which 
brought him fame and power. In 1139, chroniclers relate that he shattered a host of two 

hundred thousand Mahommedans, led by five kings, on the plains of Ourique in Southern Portugal ; 
but a more substantial triumph was the storming and capture of Lisbon in 1147. In this adventure 
the Portuguese were reinforced by a body of Crusaders, many of them Englishmen, Flemings and Germans, 
who had put in at Oporto on their way to Palestine, and had volunteered for service against the infidels." 
Many Burgundian and French knights, belonging notably to the powerful Order of the Templars, had 
already established themselves permanently in Portugal, adding much to its growing military strength. 
It was largely through the aid of these trained and splendidly equipped fighting men that Affonso 
Henriques was enabled, on his death in 1185, to bequeath to his son, Sancho L, a domain extending 
southward no longer only to the Mondego, but to the Tagus. Thus the whole of Portugal except the 
two southern provinces of Alemtejo and Algarve had now been won back from the Moors. 
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During the century that followed (1185-1279)* the work of the Christian reconquest was completed ; 
Portugal was liberated from Spanish suzerainty ; the issue whether Church or Crown should be the 
supreme power in secular administration was fought out ; and the growth of national sentiment was 
fostered partly by the creation of a Parliament (Cortes), partly by the grant of charters and privilege's 
to various communities. It would be an error to suppose that these results were all attained as the 
outcome of a deliberate policy ; they emerged almost as much by accident as by design from tlie conflict 
of rival classes and interests within the nation. 

The overthrow of the Moorish power was the more easily accomplished because the Moors were them- 
selves disunited, authority being in the hands of many independent chiefs, who were often at feud with 
one another. Before the middle of the thirteenth century the last strongholds of Mahommedanism in 
Alemtejo had fallen, and in the reign of Affonso III. (1248-1279) the kingdom reached the flnal limit of 
its European expansion by the conquest of the Algarve. 

This event led indirectly to the recognition of Portuguese independence. Alfonso X. of Leon and 
Castile claimed to be feudal lord of the Algarve ; Affonso III. of Portugal, following the example of his 
predecessors, refused to recognize the authority of a Spanish ruler over lands which he had himself acquired 
by force of arms. But after a war in which the Castilians gained some measure of success, tlie matter was 
compromised by Affonso III. consenting to wed Donna Beatriz de Guzman, the natural daughter of 
Alfonso X., whose claim was finally withdrawn in 1263. Henceforward the independence of Portugal 
as a sovereign state went unchallenged. 

In 1143 Affonso Henriques had sworn to be a loyal vassal of the Pope and to pay to him an annual 
tribute of four ounces of gold. But the gradual acquisition of power by the Crown led inevitably to 
disputes with the Church, especially in the matters of feudal service, the disposition of property, the 
sanctity of marriage, and the administration of justice. 

* Comprising the reigns of Sancho 1.. Affonso II.. Sancho II., and .-\ffonso 111. See Chronological 'i'able. 



THE FESTIVAL OF CERES AT BRAGA. 


Brava !• one of the most ancient cilie. ol Portuval and an 
lions, of which one of the most interesting is the Festival 


important place in Roman times, h has long been noted for its popular celehrS' 
of Ceres, when the peasants come in from the surrounding districts bringing 


tithes of corn. 
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PEDRO I. 


Pedro I. reittncd from 13*57 to 1367 ond earned 
for himiieK the Boubrlquel of "the Severe" by hi* 
}uH but viKorouw ndminittiatloti, wbitb the unruly 
nobleit were inclined to reaent. 


The first open 
quarri;! took place- in 
1209. Sanclio I. re- 
fused to pay the tri- 
bute to Rome ; he alse> 
lield that the clergy 
should bear arms 
whi'M summoned, and 
should be answer- 
able to the civil 
courts for offences 
iigainst tht‘ law of the 
realm. h'inally, he 
e\'en claimed tlie 
right t(j dispose of ec- 
clesiastical ])roperty. 
This was a tlireefe)ld 
blow, aimed at lh(' 
sovereignty of the 
]^)pe, the validity 
of the Canon l.aw and 
tlu‘ secular ])ower 
which the clergy 



JOHN 


In the rciRT of John 1. the f’ortURUcae obtained 
a deciiive victory over the CaBtilinna at Aljubarrota 
in 1385, and a close alliance was formed with 
EnRinnd. He died in 1433. 


wielded as t(‘rritorial 
magnates. 'Hu' king 
had ()\’(M’raled his 
strength, 'riie sjhri- 
tual wea})ons of Ivx- 
eornmunieatioii and 
Interdict, and tiu' 
actual military 
strength at the com- 
mand of tlu' l)ishops. 
had only to be (‘in 
ployt'd to o\i*raW(' 
his supportt'rs. An 
interdict was im])os- 
ed by Pop(‘ Innoc ent 
1 1 Land the kingsub- 
m it t t‘ d. But the 
temptation to fill the 
royal treasury at the 
ex])ense of the 
(' h u r c h }) r o \’ e d 
strong, and for this 
rea.son liis successor, 
Alphonso IT, died 
excommunicate in 
1223, while a Bull of 
Deposition e n d e d 
the reign of Sancho 
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TOMB OF VASCO DA GAMA AT BELEM. 

The church of Belem in Lisbon mftrks the spM where Vasco da Gama 
enibarUrd on bis voyaire to India in 1497. it contains the tombs of several 
PortuRUese monarchs. and in 1880 the remains of V'atco da Game himself were 
brought here and interred in this tomb. 


II. in 1248. The 
Interdict, twice al- 
ready renewed and 
remitted, was again 
imposed during the 
reign of Affonso III., 
who had married 
Donna Beatriz de 
Guzman while' his 
first wife, Matilda 
of Boulogne, still 
lived. 

To understand 
why the king did 
not again submit, it 
is necessary to ap- 
preciate the change 
in social organiza- 
tion which had taken 
p 1 a c e since the 
death of Affonso 
H e n r i q u e s. The 
ruler was no longer 
merely the most 
})owerful among a 
group of great nobles. 
He had identified 
himself with national 



I*ainted tpeeiallp /or tfiU work] [Up ir. K. Wiy/ull. 

VASCO DA GAMA ROUNDING THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


In 1497 King Manocl of Portugal fitted out an expedition to ditcover an ocean route to the East Indiea. He selected as its commander 
one of Kis best navigators, Vasco da Gama, and in the rummer of 1497 the explorers set forth from*^ Lisbon. In November the Cape of 
Good Hope was reached and rounded, and the expedition proceeded to India. The discovery was one of the most important events in the 
history of the* world. 
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PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 

PriKcr Henry "the Navicntor'* wai a aon o( 
John I., and waa horn at Oporto in 1394. He 
save an immenae impetua to Portuffueae expan- 
aion by fittinK out aclentihc and veotraphical 
expeditiona. 


interests, and had 
become the head and 
champion of a whole 
people. Sancho I. had 
initiated a number 
of popular reforms 
which caused him 
to be known as the 
Povoador, or “ Maker 
of Towns ; he had 
granted charters to 
many cities, and had 
reconstituted t h e 
system of municipal 
self-government 
which had existed 
under Visigothic law ; 
he had encouraged the 
settlement of Crusad- 
ing knights, and be- 
stowed large estates 
on certain municipali- 
ties and on the three 
great military Orders 



MANGEL I. 

Manoel 1.. who succeeded to the throne of Portugal 
in 1495, i* known to hittory aa "the Fortunate." 
because his reign coincided with the discovery of 
the sea route to India and the foundations of the 
Portuguese Empire were laid. 
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THE CHURCH OF BOM JESUS AT BRAGA. 

Every good Portuguese makes his pilgrimage to ftlijhi church. A aeries of chapels lines the road which leads to the top ol a hill on which 
stands the principal church. Each chapel coo4||iie l#ti to twenty life-rite wooden figures, while the ehureh contains a remarkable aitarpiece. 
carved in Rome, the figures being also ilfe-riaa.V 




Painted gf>eviallv for this work by E. Aneon Dyer 

THE BATTLE OF BUSACO, 1810. 


The French, sfron«Iy reinforced under Mass^na, had achieved a succeation of victorle* in Ponu«al. and Wellinuton, with a force comiMsed 
of English and Portuftuese. was fallinf^l back l)efore him. The line of retreat croaaed the Sierra de Bumoo, and here Wellington took up a 
very atronfi position and determined to offer the enemy battle. Ma^na, superior in numbers and over-confident, made a direct attack 
upon the heights on the 27th September, 1810, btit. after a stern conflict, the French troops were repulsed. 
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— the Templars, the Knights of Santiago, and the Knights of Crato. Under Affonso II. the Cortes, or 
Parliament, was summoned for the first time by royal writ. Its members were the great nobles and 
ecclesiastics, to whom in 1254 were added representatives of the principal cities. At the historic 
Cortes of Coimbra in 1261, it was enacted that the Crown could only levy new taxation with the 
consent of Parliament, and the recognition of this far-reaching constitutional principle ultimately 
strengthened the Crown. Affonso III. had already gained additional prestige by fornudly adopting the 
title of king (rei) instead of visitor (visitador) or defender (curador) of Portugal. He was supported by 
the Military Orders as well as the Cortes ; 
he had triumphed over the Moors, and shown 
himself strong enough to hold his own against 
Leon and Castile. Meanwhile, the clergy had 
themselves suffered from the struggle between 
Church and Crown ; for the Interdict, which 
forbade the celebration of Mass and all public 
worship, all marriages and all burials accom- 
panied by the rites of the Church, had both 
impoverished them and taught the laity 
how to dispense with their services. The 
result was that the fifty years’ conflict be- 
tween Church and Crown ended in 1262, 
when Pope Urban VI. removed the Interdict 
and declared the king’s marriage with Donna 
Beatriz to be legal and his son Dom Diniz 
legitimate. 

The CoNsoi.iDATioN of the Monarchy : 

1279-1415 

The accession of Diniz marks the end of 
the period which had witnessed the expul- 
sion of the Moors and the establishment of 
a new kingdom comprising the whole of 
Portugal ; it began a new era of economic 
and constitutional reorganization. 

The lands wasted by long wars had first 
of all to be brought under the plough ; 
other reforms urgently needed were the 
development of maritime trade, the founda- 
tion of an educational system, and the 
simplification of legal procedure, which was 
complicated by feudal and ecclesiastical 
rights. 

The independence of the kingdom im- 
plied also the adoption of a foreign policy ; 
for whereas Portugal had hitherto been merely fighting for existence, it had now to live side by side 
with its powerful neighbours, the other Christian and Moorish states of the Peninsula. 

The necessary domestic reforms were initiated by King Diniz, whom the chroniclers style the Rei 
Lavrador, or Farmer King." He introduced new methods of cultivation and established schools in 
which agriculture was taught. Discerning in what direction the future of the nation would tend, he 
arranged a commercial treaty with England {1294), and summoned from Genoa a skilled navigator 
named Emmanuele di Pezagna to command his navy. In 1290 he founded a national university at 
Coimbra. Like his father, he was a poet and a patron of letters ; indeed, many of the most renowned 

96 



WitK Portugal are included the Azores and Madeira Island* in the 
Atlantic. There are rich colonies in East and West Africa at Mozambique 
and Portuguese Guinea, and also settlements at Goa and Macao, Portugal 
reached the height of its fame during the imperial rule of Manoel I. 
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troubadours of tlu* day flocked 
to his Court, where Pro verbal 
and Portuguese vied witli one 
another in the conijK)sition of 
love-songs and romances of ad- 
venture, war and chiv'alry. He 
continued tlie royal |)olicy (jf 
showing favour to the Military 
Orders, and wlien P(jpe ('h^ment 
V. had denounced the 'retn|)lars 
for hertrsy and many worse 
crimes, Diniz reconstituted the 
Portuguese branch of the Order 
under the name of the Knights 
of Clirist. 

In its ri'lations with (aistile, 
now the most iin})ortant neigh- 
bouring state, the I\)rtugu(‘se 
Crown tliroughout tlu' j)erio(l 
under revit'W was swayed alter- 
nately by national interests 
and by dynastic ambition. Diniz 
began by fighting Ferdinand I\'. 
of Castile, and then negotiated 
an alliance with him, whi('h was 
cemented l)y the marriage of 
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An ormc'lmir tnndr oi chr«tnut wcx>ci vvilK 
•cal and back of rmboiard Irathcr. The frame 
is decorntrd with large Kill<hrndrd nail*. (Sevrn- 
trrnlli century. • 


I'erdinand himself to Constcancc, 
daughter of Diniz, while the 
Portuguese Crown Prince mar- 
ried Ferdinand s daughter Bea- 
triz. Thus began a long series 
of intermarriages between the 
royal houses of Portugal, Castile 
and Aragon. Affonso IV., who 
siuveeded Diniz, found himself 
alternately at war with the 
Castilians and figliting for them 
against the Moors, whom lie 
signally defeated in Southern 
Spain. 

His reign was rendered 
memorable by the tragic fate 
of Inez de Castro, an event of 
slight historic importance, but 
famous because it forms th(‘ 
tlu'uu* of one of the most moving 
])assages in Camoens’s grt'at 
the “ Lusiads." Inez, a 
(ialic'ian girl of noble ancestry, 
had been educated at the Court 
of tlu‘ Duki' of l\‘hafiel, side by 
sid(‘ with (‘onstance, tlie Duke's 




B}f firnnUtinn of} 


[ Thr Virfnrio atui AthrH Mu$eum. 


A b«dttead m»de of rosewood ornamented with tilt braaa. The tester of 
the balustrades is of pedimsntal ope.i-work. (Seventeenth ce:ttury.t 


A cabinet and stand. Cedar wood, inlaid with ebony and ivory in 
pattern of scroll foliate and birds. Probably made at Goa. 



THE ENTRANCE TO THE CONVENT OF ST. JERONIMO. BELEM. 

TKe maientficent monaatery at Belem waa founded in 1499 to commemorate the diacovefy of the aea*route to India by Vaaco da Gama. 
The openins up of the Eaat proved a *rcat atimulua to PortuRueae art and architecture. Characteriatica of Oriental architecture were blended 
with thoae of the Weatern Renaiaaance, and combined they formed what ia known aa Manoeline architecture, after Manocl I. The 
Hieronymitea, a congrcRation of hermita for whom the convent waa built, cxerciaed treat influence at the PortuRueae Court, and on Roint to 
PortuRueae America they tcx>k an active part in civilizint the Indiana. 
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daughter and her own cousin. In 1341 Constance was married to Dom Pedro, the Portuguese Crown 
Prince, and Inez ac:com|)anied her to Coimbra. Here the young l)ridegroom became enamoured of her. 
It was an age in which the influence of the Moors had made polygamy ccjmmon - in fact, though not 

in name — among the 
upper classes both of 
Spain and Portugal, and 
the mere fact that Inez 
became the mistress of 
Dom Pedro during the 
lifetime of Constance 
would by itself have 
excited little resent- 
ment. Constance died 
in 1345, and nine years 
later, according to Dom 
Pedro's own assurance, 
he married Inez. But 
by this time the grow- 
ing power of the Castro 
family had excited 
bitter jealousy among 
their rivals, and three 
Portuguese nobles, Al- 
\*aro Gonzales, Pedro 
Coelho and Diogo 
Pacheco, conspired to 
persuade the king that 
his son had planned to 
dethrone him with the 
aid of the Castros. 
Affonsp and the three 
cons|rtrators went by 
night to the Crown 
Prince's palace at Coim- 
bra ; the tears andthe 
beauty of Inez turned 
the aged king from his 
p)urpose, and he deter- 
mined to spare her ; but 
the men who accom- 
panied him willed other- 
wise. They stabbed 
the unfortunate prin- 
cess to death, and 
hastily buried her in a 
neighbouring church. 

Dom Pedro at once declared war upon his father, and only laid down his arms upon receiving a large 
share of the royal authority. When he became king his first act was to take vengeance for Inez. Two 
of the assassins , were tortured to death before his eyes ; but Diogo Pacheco escaped through the good 
offices ( i a beggar whom he had once befriended. It is recorded — though the truth of the tale cannot be 
definitely established — that the body of Inez was disinterred and solemnly crowned. Side by side with 



THE REREDOS, THE CHURCH OF BOM JESUS. GOA. 

TKr church of Bom Jetu*. which !■ ft fine exftmple of RennieMnce ftrchitecture. wfta built by the 
Jeftuiu between 1594 ftnd 1603. Owint to the ntftffnificence of ita eccieaiftaticftl builcfincft and the 
importance of the archblahop, aa Primate of the Eaat, the city waa known aa ‘ Rome in India." It reached 
the height of proiperity and fame at the end of the aixteenth century. 
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the king the dead body was 
enthroned in royal robes, 
while the nobles of Portugal 
saluted it as queen, and 
swore allegiance as they 
kissed the shrivelled hand 
of the corpse. Inez was 
then buried with royal 
honours in a magnificent 
marble tomb in the convent 
at Alcoba7a. This tomb 
w^as violated in 1810 by 
Napoleon's troops, who cut 
away the long golden hair 
which still retained some- 
thing of its beauty after 
the passing of so many 
centuries. Dom Pedro, who 
died in 1367, was buried 
beside Inez. He liad ruled 
with an iron hand, curbing 
the power of the nobles 



VASCO DA GAMA 0469-1525). 

Vaaco da Gama waa the daring navigator aelected hy 
Manoel I. to undertake a voyage to India by way of the 
Cape. He waa ennobled for the aucceaa of hia miaaion. and 
later founded the Portugueae colony of Mozambique. He died 
at Cochin in 1525. 


and the Churcli, but main- 
taining friendly relations 
with England, where 
Edward HI. issued (1352) 
a proclamation in favour of 
the Portuguese who came 
to trade with the merchants 
t)f the City of London. 

U]) to the death of 
Pedro I. the growth of 
Portuguese' power liad been 
continuous. A temporary 
reactit)!! followed owing to 
the sliifting policy of Fer- 
dinand, who became king 
in 1 367. h'erdinand 
claimed the throne of 
Castik', and in alliance with 
the Moors and Aragonese 
attacked his successful 
rival, Henry II. Theinter- 
N’ention of the Pope led to 



THE CARAVEL ** PINTA.*' 


It was in ahip* of the •ite and type of the " Pinta and “ Nina " that the great navigators of the hfteenlh and aixteenth centuries made 
their discoveries. That they survived a voyage across the ocean seems wonderful, hut consummate skill in seamanship, coupled with a close 
observation of the seasons, made voyaging prosperous when the size of their ships was a handicap 
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a compromise, by which Ferdinand agreed to abandon 
iiis claims and to marry Henry II. 's daughter. This 
agreement he broke, eventually marrying his mistress, 
L(*onora de Telles, a woman of great ambition and 
ability. Henry II. retaliated by an invasion of 
Portugal, and Ferdinand then appealed to John of 
(iaunt, who was also a claimant to the throne of 
Castile. 

A new alliance between England and Portugal was 
arranged, and strong English forces were twice sent 
to aid th(‘ Portuguese against Castile, despite the dis- 
loyalty of P'erdinand, who made peace without the 
cons(‘nt of his allies, and repudiated an agreement by 
which his daughter was to marry Prince Edward of 
lingland. b'erdinand died in 1383, and Leonora be- 
came r(‘g<‘nt : but her harsh rule soon estranged the 
Portuguese' ne)bility, who rose in revolt, choosing as 
their leader Je)hn, Grand Master of the Knights of 
A viz, and natural son of Pedro I. Leonora appealed 
to ('astile ; the Spaniards laid siege to Lisbon, but were 
('e)mj)t‘ll('d to retire after two severe defeats had been 
inf1i('ted on them by the Constable of Portugal, Nun’ 
A1 van's Perc'ira (called “ the Holy Constable ”). Leonora 
fled, to die in a convent, and in 1385 tlu' ('ortes met at Coimbra and chose John of A\dz as King. 

The choice was a wis(' 



fERDINAND MAGELLAN. 

MuRclian wa« born at Sabroaa in 1480, Hr Icfl thr 
fortuiurar acrvlcc and rnlerrd that ol Spain, and it waa under 
ibr Spanlah flait that he rounded Cape Horn and di •covered 
the F’hilipplne lalanda. where he wa« nnirdered in IS^I. 


ont', for l)oth as statesman 
and soldier John I. ranks 
high among medieval 
sovert'igns. The mainstii\’ 
of his [lower abroad ht' 
rightly judgt'd to In' tlu' 
luiglish alliance, width 
was confirmed by his mar- 
riage to Philippa of Lan- 
caster, daughter of John 
of Giiunt, and extended 
liy the Treaty of Windsor 
in 1386. 

With the aid of a body 
of English archers lie 
routed the Castilians at 
Aljubarrota. a n o \* e r- 
whelming victory com- 
memorated by the founda- 
tion of the superb Convent 
of Batalha, one of the 
noblest examples of medi- 
eval architecture still sur- 
viving in Portugal. A 
second victory was won 
at Valverde by the “ Holy 



THE CARAVEL * NINA." 

The "Nina" wai risRcd differently from the Pinta,” and the carried the long lateen aaiU so 
familiar on the coasts of Spain and Portugal. The ** Pinta " waa no more than one hundred tons, 
whilst the “Nina" was even leas, being eighty tons burthen. 
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THE TOMB OF ST, FRANCIS XAVIER AT GOA. 

Thu macnlficcnt •hrine and tomb U contained In the famoiia church of 
Bom Jeaua. which to>day haa rather supplanted Goa Cathedral aa a place of 
public worahlp owing to the Importance of thla tomb. Franclaco de Xavier 
waa a celebrated Jeault aalnt. Born about 1506, he devoted hla life to mlaalonary 
work, ualng Goa aa hla headquarters, from where he made many and varioua 
expeditions to all parts of the world. He died at the comparatively early age 
of forty*slx owing to a severe attack of fever caught In China, and hla body 
waa conveyed to Goa, where hla remains are now enshrined. 


Constable," again with the aid of strong 
English reinforcements, and in 1411, after 
a long truce, the war with Castile came to 
an end. The King had been made a 
Knight of the Garter by Henry IV., and 
his relations with the English Court were 
of the most cordial character. His cara- 
vels, laden with fruit, wine, oil, wax and 
leather stamped with decorative Moorish 
designs, were well known to the dwellers 
by Thames-side ; and with traffic inland 
barred by the hostility of Castile, it became 
more and more apparent that Portuguese 
commerce must expand westward across 
the sea. The great navigable rivers, ex- 
cellent harbours, teeming fisheries and long 
coast-line of the kingdom had encouraged 
the growth of a population of skilful and 
hardy mariners, who had learned the 
science of navigation from Italy and from 
the Moors. The moment had come when 
Portugal was to set forth upon the great 
adventure which was to make the flag of 
the House of Aviz for a time supreme on 
every ocean. The Crusading spirit, kept 
alive by the Military Orders, urged the 
nation first of all to put its fortune to the 
test by an expedition against the Moors. 
In 1415 a strong fleet commanded by 
John I. set sail for Ceuta in Morocco. On 
board were the king's three sons, Edward, 
Pedro and Henry — the famous “ Prince 
Henry the Navigator " — together with a 


detachment of Englisli soldiers. The att<ick succeeded, and by the seizure of Ceuta the foundation- 
stone of the Portuguese empire w^as laid. 


The Portuguese Empire : 1415-1580 

In the Middle Ages the Atlantic was a region unknown, and therefore terrible to the imagination of 
even the boldest navigator. Strange shapes had been seen by those who ventured too far from the 
friendly shelter of the coast : sirens, whose singing lured men to steer on to the cruel rocks ; monsters 
that devoured ships whole ; vast whirlpools ; sea-unicorns that could transfix three caravels at a blow. 

It was Prince Henry the Navigator, Grand Master of the Order of Christ, who first promoted the 
systematic exploration of the Atlantic, down the West Coast of Africa. From Sagres, the town which 
he had founded in Southern Portugal as a base, he planned and organized many a voyage of discovery ; 
he planted colonies in Madeira and the Azores, where he established a new trade in wine and sugar ; || 
his captains brought home gold, ivory and slaves from the coast of Guinea. The underlying motives of 
his work were partly commercial, partly scientific, partly religious ; for Prince Henry was at heart a 
Crusader. He desired above all else to find the mythical Western Nile, which was believed to issue into 
the Atlantic, and by following its course to reach the lands of Prester John, the Christian ruler of Abyssinia, 
in whose marvellous power the learned of Europe still implicitly believed. With the aid of Prester John 
a new and successful Crusade might be undertaken, to break the power of the Turks, who were even then 
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threatening Eastern Europe, and to liberate the Holy Land from the domination of Islam. When 
Prince Henry died in 1460. the exploration of West Africa had proceeded almost as far as Sierra Leone. 
Under Affonso V. (the African) the Gulf of Guinea was explored as far as Cape St. Catherine, and three 
expeditions were sent against the Moors, resulting in the occupation of Arzila and Tangier. In the reign 
of John II. Diogo Cam discovered the mouth of the river Congo, and Bartholomew Dias doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, thus proving that it was possible to reach India by sea. The discovery of America 
by Columbus now rendered necessary a delimitation of the Spanish from the Portuguese Empire. Two 
Bulls were issued by Pope Alexander VL, which practically gave the eastern half of the unknown or 
recently discovered world to Portugal and the western to Spain. This decision was explained and 
amplified by the Treaty of Tordesillas concluded between the two kingdoms in 1494. Four years later 
Vasco da Gama completed the work of Dias by voyaging to the West Coast of India and returning with 
a rich cargo of spices. 

Before discussing the results of tliis momentous voyage, it is necessary to revert for a moment to the 
internal history of Portugal. 

All the Portuguese kings of the fifteenth century were lovers of letters. King Edward collected a 
library of the ancient classics, and wrote an ethical treatise, “ The Loyal Counsellor,” and an extra* 
ordinarily interesting book on horsemanship. His brother, Dom Pedro, who acted as regent during the 
minority of Affonso V., also wrote a treatise on virtuous conduct, caused translations to be made from 
Latin authors, and brought home from Venice a manuscript of Marco Polo’s travels. Even the warrior, 
Affonso V., confesses, in a letter to the royal chronicler Azarara, that the pen is mightier than the sword. 



Painted ipectallp for thU •rorl*] V^V J- H. \alda. 

DEFEAT AND DEATH OF SEBASTIAN I. AT THE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR. 


Sebastian %vas ■ucccatiul in driving the Moore from hie country. Portugal, but while endeavouring to eubdue them still further wae killed 
and hie army annihilated at Alcazar in 1578. In spite of eome obecurity ae to hie real fate, little doubt can be entertained that the king fell 
on the field of battle, for after having had three horeee killed under him, he wae eeen long after the defeet of hie army fighting againet a 
boat of enemiee. 
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SEBASTIAN I. 

S«bailian I, (I554-I57H) became Klnit of Portusal in 
1557, bul durini hia minority hU relative* toverned for 
him. He was educated by tbe Jeauit* and srew up a mystic 
and fanatic, whose blKbest ambition was to expel the 
Moors from his country, which he succeeded in doing, 
however, at the coat of his life. 


At the same 
time, there was 
a fierce, b a r- 
baric strain in 
Portuguese 
civilizat ion, 
which is well 
illustrated by 
the story of 
Inez de Castro, 
and by the 
t r e a t m e n t 
which John II. 
(the Perfect) 
ineded out to 
certain of his 
no b 1 c‘ s. T h i) 
grants of land 
made by former 
kings had, lie 
said, left the 
Crown little 
save “ the high 
roads of Portu* 



CAMOENS 

l.ui/. dc Cnmorns (1524-1580) was the national poel 
of f’ortugal and the author of many poems, the bei 
known of which are the “ Lusinds.” He led an adventuroui 
and somewhat restless existence, losing an eye at Ceuti 
while soldiering. He died poor and obscure in a publl 
hospital. 


gal , the heads of the aristocracy were almost independent provincial sovereigns, with })ower of life 
and death over tlieir tenants. At the Cortes of Evora in 1481, John II. secured the enactment of the 
law giving the right of jurisdiction in feudal domains to royal judges. An attempt to resist this 
encaoachment was ruthlessly avenged. The Duke of Hraganza was beheaded ; the king stabbed to death 
his own brotlier-in-law, herdinand, Duke of Vizeu. and many other nobles were put to death. 

In the year 1500 King Manoel 1 . assumed the resounding title, “ Lord of the Conquest, Navigation 

world to 


a n d Com- 
merce of In- 
dia, Ethio- 
pia, Arabia 
and Persia,” 
£Uk 1 the a- 
chievements 
of his people 
went far to 
justify the 
claim. Spur- 
red on by 
mission a r y 
ardour and 
commerci a 1 
enterprise — 
eager a t 
once to con- 
vert the Ma- 
homme dan 
and heathen 



UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA. 

Coimbm owes its importance to tbe proMnee of « fine University, which, however, ws* originally 
founded at Lisbon in 1291; after ita transference to Coimbra in 1306. the University was again 
removed to Lisbon, and wat finally eatablisbed in its present position in 1527. Tbe five faculties 
comprise a wide range of learning, and there are more than 1,300 atudenta. 


Christianit y 
and to mo- 
nopolize the 
seaborne 
trade of the 
Orient, more 
espe c i a 1 1 y 
the lucrative 
spice - trade 
which had 
hitherto 
reached Eu- 
rope chiefly 
through Ve- 
nice — they 
carried o n 
their world- 
wide task of 
exploration, 
conquest 



Fminted for thfs ttort'i jg Don^Mon, R^.A., JTB.A. 

THE MURDER OF THE SPANISH MINISTER BY THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTIONARIES. 1640. 

n»e ori^ ol this revolution w«s the misKovernment of Portucal by the dissolute ard ircepabie Dufce d'OIivnjez, a favourite of Philip IV. of Spain. A conspiracy was formed amongst the nobles 
of Portugal to place the Duke of Braganza upon the throne, and the blew yvas struck at Licben. The Spanish guard was cut down, the conspirators entered the palace, and burst into the apartment of 
Miguel de Vascor.cellos. who was particularly hated for his arrogance. The secretary was dragged from his hiding-place, a cupboard, and ruthlessly shot. 
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and coloniza- 
tion with an 
energy rarely 
equalled. The 
brothers Corte- 
Real voyaged 
as far as Green- 
land ; Pedro 
Alvares Cabral 
reached Brazil , 
and claimed it 
for the Portu- 
guese Crown ; 
Tristan d a 
Cun ha discovtu - 
ed the remote 
Atlantic archi- 
pelago which 
still bears his 
name; other 
navigators 
reached t h e 
shores of Mauri- 



tius, Madagas- 

A illver tablet, or panel, called a Pax. KUaed l 4^1 octavonal diah of beaten and chaaed ailver, the border 

by the prieata when celebrating Maaa. Portugueae, <inu Tlie IS- vvhlch la ornamented with foliage and animala. In the centre 

dating from the fifteenth century. (Vitoria amt la,nds of thc figure mounted on a tiger. Indo-Portugueae. 

AthtfH A/uantm.) aeventeenth century. O'i 'toria and Afhrrt Mnafum. } 

Malay Archi- 
pelago. The ships of Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, though he sailed under the Spanish flag, were 
the first to sail round the world. Francis Xavier, perhaps the greatest missionary of the age, 
preached Christianity in Japan. Meanwhile Portugal had seized the Arab settlements on the East 
Coast of Africa ; Portuguese envoys had penetrated to Abyssinia, Siam and China ; and the first 
European empire in Asia liad been founded on the West Coast of India, by Dom Francisco de Almeida 
and Alfonso de Albuquerque. Of these two remarkable men, Almeida established Portuguese sea-power 
on a firm basis by defeating the Turkish navy in the Indian Ocean ; Albuquerque provided permanent 
strategic bases on land, by capturing Goa, the future capital of Portuguese India ; Malacca, which com- 







t' 


Sllv«r Mckbice mnd pendant set with dinmonde. foiled togMUKe. ememide, rubiee and cryetale. the coloured etonee being eet in gold. 
PortugMOMi* !••• eeventeenth or early eighteenth century. (Victorim and Atbtri Jfusenm.J 

A pair fli earrings of gold filigree-work eet with paete emeralde and rubiee. Portugueee, eighteenth century. (Victoria and Afbert Muaenm.) 
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manded the great trade-routes between the Indian Ocean and the China and Mala}’ Seas ; and Ormuz, 
the island fortress dominating the entrance to the Persian Gulf, through which the spice-ships passed 
to the head of the principal caravan-routes. Thus by the middle of the sixteenth century Portugal had 
acquired a chain of scattered possessions extending along the coasts of Brazil, West and East Africa, 
the Persian Gulf, India, Ceylon, Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago. The work of colonization was 
accompanied by many splendid feats of arms, but victory was rendered easier by the fact that the 
Portuguese never penetrated far inland. They therefore escaped conflict with the more powerful states 
of India and China, while at sea their artillery and superior maritime science gave them an advantage 
over all opponents. In Europe, the Portuguese enjoyed an almost complete monopoly of the sale of 
oriental and tropical products. With the sudden enrichment of the kingdom came a remarkable out- 
burst of literary and artistic activity. Palaces, fortresses and cathedrals were built in a new archi- 



BRITISH ARMY LANDING AT MONDEGO BAY. 1808. 

The landing of an Engliih force under Sir Arthur Welleulcy took place at Mondego Bay on lat of AuKuat. 1808. a« a rcault of the 
repreaentationa made to Great Britain by the Spanlth and F’ortugueac Governmenta, whose countries had been invaded by the French armies 
of Napoleon. The Portugucae. under the command of their own leaders, co-operated successfully with the English under Wellesley throughout 
the entire campaign, 

tectural style, the Manueline, in which Indian and African decoration was harmonized with Gothic and 
Renaissance. Portuguese literature reached its zenith in the lyrics of Camoens, and in his great national 
epic, the “ Lusiads,’* but his was only the first among many famous names : Gil Vicente, the dramatist ; 
Damido de Goes, the humanist and friend of Erasmus ; men of science such as Pedro Nunes, the astro- 
nomer, and his more famous pupil, Joao de Castro, Viceroy of India, whose diary of a voyage through 
the Red Sea breathes the very spirit of scientific research ; Garcia da Orta, who spent his life in 
studying the drugs and simples of the East, and many others. A distinctive school of painting 
came into being, under the leadership of Vasco Fernandes of Vizeu, and even the minor decorative 
arts and handicrafts derived fresh inspiration from contact with the East. In the Portuguese capital, 
the blending of oriental splendour with Renaissance culture made social life more brilliant than ever, 
and the typical Portuguese gentleman, the fidalgo, had few rivals in versatility of accomplishment. 
He could compose a sonnet, govern a province, navigate a ship, command an army with equal ability 
and ease. 
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But even Inifore 1550 many forces were at work to brin^ the I^ortuguese empire to a downfall 'as 
dramatic as its sudden rise. 

The administrative system was radically unsound. Officials were underpaid, but amassed huge 
fortunes out of the illicit profits they gained. The competition for administrative office was naturally 
keen, and the favoured applicant more often owed his promotion to purchase than to merit. 

The financial system was equally faulty. Vast expenditure was incurred on account of war and 
missions, and could only be met by the spoils of further conquest or by subsidies from the royal treasury. 
This led to systematic debasement of the coinage both in Portugal and in India. 

Tlie commercial system was based on a wrong economic tlieory. No attempt was made to utilize 
the enormous im])orts of gf)ld and silver for the creation of new and productive industries. The most 



THE PASSAGE OF THE DOURO, 1809. 

Wellealey moved toward* the Dcuro on the 5th of May. 1809, and drove back the French. Soult. who had destroyed the bridge* and 
captured all the boat*, believed that the Englieh would cro** at the mouth of the Douro. However. Wellc*ley procured four barge* and 
landed hi* men at a point of the river hidden from the enemy by a wood. 

profilablo branches nf commerce, notably the pepper trade, were royal monopolies, sometimes directly 
exercised, sometimes leased to the highest bidder or granted to {a\’ourites. 

The drain of men for war and colonization resulted in the depopulation of a large part of Portugal. 
As early as 1505 it was necessary to man one of Almeida's ships with a crew of yokels so ignorant of 
maritime affairs that they could not distinguish port from starboard ; it is recorded that the commander 
tied a bundle of onions to one side of the vessel, a bundle of garlic to another, and directed navigation 
by bidding his steersman " onion the helm ” or “ garlic the helm,” as need arose. So serious was the 
dearth of men that the total population decreased by fully fifty per cent, in the sixteenth century — from 
two millions to one. Slaves were imported in vast numbers, with disastrous social and economic results. 
The Portuguese learned to despise manual labour ; but they intermarried freely with the .Africans and 
Indians, and learned to adopt Asiatic dress, customs and modes of thought. A profound change was 
thus wrought in the whole character and physique of the race. 
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EVACUATION OF POMBAL BY MASSENA, 1811. 

On March 5th, 1811, Maaa^na brvan hi* general retreat before the victoriou* Allie* under Wellington. The French troop*, although in 
•eiiou* dlaire** through want of food and lack of general auppUea, did not give way without fighting many rearguard action*. One of the*e 
took place at the town of Pombal, the evacuation of which by the defeated French on the 10th of March i* depicted. 

Tlu* growing power and fanaticism of the Church, especially during the reign of John III., led to 
many evils, notiibly to the j)ersecution and expulsion of the Jews, who were then the invaluable 
middle-class of Portugal — a peaceful and industrious population of traders and shopkeepers. The 
Inquisition held its first auto da fc in Lisbon in 1540. At home, it poisoned .social life ; its spies and 
informers wen* everywhere ; and much havoc was wrought by its activities as a trading and land-owning 
corporation which could bring unlimited pressure to bear on any competitor. Abroad, it involved the 
Emj)ire in neva*r-ending insurrections and wars with the races whose religion it vainly strove to crush. 

Finally, in 1555 the Jesuits obtained almost complete control of national education ; they kept the 
key of the Portuguese intelligence and conscience, while the rigid ecclesiastical censorship of all printed 
matter stifled originality and scientific thought. The Cortes was no longer summoned, and under the 
ol)stinate, weak-minded, ascetic King Sebastian, whose only positive virtue was physical courage, the 
government of Portugal became “ a theocracy disguised as absolute monarchy.” A Crusader born some 
centuries too late, Sebastian was persuaded to undertake a campaign of conquest in Morocco ; at Al-Kasr 
al Kebir his army was surrounded and cut to pieces, and with him perished for a time the independence 
of Portugal. So stunning was the blow that the Portuguese people could not face the reality ; even 
in the nineteenth century there were many who still cherished the belief that Sebastian was not dead, 
but would return in his own good time to restore the glories of their fallen empire. 

The Sixty Years' Captivity and the Restoration : 1580-1755 
Sebastian was succeeded by his uncle, the aged Cardinal Prince Henry, whose death in January, 1581, 
left the throne vacant, as the disaster of Al-Kasr had already left the nation defenceless. Without a 
leader or an army, Portugal could not hope to maintain its liberties. Among the rival princes who laid 
claim to the Crown, Philip II. of Spain was the most powerful, and he speedilx made good his pretensions 
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by a successful invasion. Thus began the “ sixty years’ captivity,” in which l\)rtugal was ruled by 
Spanish kings. It is true that Philip II. had signed a compact at Thomar, pledging himself to govern 
Portugal and its empire as a separate state, to summon the Cortes regularly, and in all matters touching 
Portuguese interests to act on the advice of Portuguese Privy Councillors. But these pledges were 
systematically violated, and the destruction of Spanish supremacy at sea exposed the coasts, the com- 
merce and the colonies of Portugal to attack from the British and Dutch fleets. In 1640 an intolerable 
situation was ended by a national rising ; the Spaniards were expelled and the Duke of Braganza became 
king, a choice ratified by the Cortes in 1641. 

During the twenty-eight years of war with Spain which followed, Portugal was compelled to seek 
for foreign support, and therefore to conclude alliances with France and England. 'Fhe marriage of 
Catherine of Braganza to Charles II. of England was celebrated in 1663, Portugal ceding Tangier and 
Bombay as part of the j)rincess’s dowry. Soon afterwards the successive defeats inflicted on the Spaniards 
at Evora, Ciudad Rodrigo, Montes Claros and Villa Vi(;osa, induced that country to conclude peace and 
to recognize the independence of Portugal in 1668. This result was largely due to the reorganization of 
th(' Portuguese army by the French Marshal Schomberg, to the presence of English reinforcements, and 
to the prudent administration of the Count of Castello Melhor. 

There followed a period of remarkable economic development, due to the discovery of gold and 
diamonds in Brazil, and to the Methuen Treaty of 1703, which ga\'e Portuguese wines preference in the 
English market, in return for a similar concession in favour of English t{'xtiles. N(‘ither event ultimately 
increased the prosperity of the nation. The Methuen Treaty, though it brouglit enormous profits to the 
wine and cork merchants, made Portugal a commercial satellite of England for one hundred and fifty 
years. The treasures of Brazil were dissipated first of all in the long-drawn, barren campaigns, lasting 
from 1704 to 1715, which were the outcome of Portuguese intervention in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. Finally, in the reign of John V. (1715-1750) the Crown once more permitted its policy to be directed 
and its revenues spent by the Church. Not content with lending or giving enormous sums to the Vatican, 



From the painting-^ i^oracc Vemet 

THE FRENCH FLEET FORCING THE ENTRANCE TO THE TAGUS. 1831. 

Durinc the Miffuelltc Wart which occurred in Spain between 1626 and 1834 a series of outrages on French subiects were committed. By way 
of retaliation a French squadron forced the entrance to the Tagus in July. 1831. and seized Dom MigueFs fleet, which was lying in the river. 
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and sending a naval contingent to join in a Crusade ” against the Turks, which helped to win the 
engagement off Cape Matapan, John V. squandered untold sums on building churches and endowing 
new ecclesiastical offices. His convent palace at Mafra cost four million pounds ; the decoration 
of one small chapel in the Cathedral of San Roque, two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds. For these acts of devotion he received the title of Fidelissimus, and until the end of the 
monarchy each successive King of Portugal was henceforth styled “ His Most Faithful Majesty." 
The Archbishop of Lisbon was granted the rank of Cardinal ex officio ; he became the head of a 
Sacred College of twenty-four prelates, who were privileged to wear the scarlet robes of cardinals, while 
the I'atriarch himself wore vestments comparable only to those of the Supreme Pontiff. 



J*ainted /or thi» uorl:‘\ J, li. VaJda. 

QUEEN MARIA ABJURES HER OATH AT BELEM. 1836. 


Maria 11. aacendeci tWe ihront in 1834. Both sKe and Kcr consort Ferdinand were entire straniers to Portugal and could exercise little or 
no control over the turbulent factions whose intrigues made orderly government impossible. On November 3rd, 1836, the Queen retired 
secretly to her palace at Belem. There she rallied the army ard the court party around her, and abjured the oath which the revolutionists 
had forced her to take in the previous month. 

Portugal was decadent. The nobles had become courtiers. The Cortes was never summoned 
between 1697 and 1827. domestic affairs priests governed. In diplomacy and in commerce the 
kingdom was dependent on France and England. The Inquisition and the Censorship had rotted the 
moral and intellectual fibre of the ruling classes. It seemed as though some tremendous catastrophe 
were needed to awaken and reanimate the Portuguese people. The catastrophe happened. The great 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755, which laid half the capital in ruins, also shook the whole fabric of 
Portuguese society to its foundations. And with the new Lisbon began a new era. 

The Pombaline Reforms and the Napoleonic Wars : 1755-1815 
At the time of the Lisbon earthquake the chief Minister of State was Sebastiao Jos6 de Carvalho 
c Mello, Marquess of Pombal. The firmness and energy which he displayed in this national crisis 






THE ASSASSINATION OF THE KING AND CROWN PRINCE OF PORTUGAL. 1908. 

Just M the royal carriage wae turaing off the Prafa do Commercio Into the Rua do Arsenal a man )um|»ed on to the etep and fired twice 
with a revolver at the King, and then shot himself. Another man. Manuel Buica. fired a carbine from under the arcade of the Town Hall, 
killing the Crown Prince. The police immediately turned upon Buica and shot him. The Queen tried to beat back the assassin from the 
carriage steps, and also shielded Prince Manoel with her body. 
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CROWN PRINCE OF f’ORTUGAL. 

Luiz, Duke of Braganzn, the elder non of CarloN I. of PortuRal. 
was born In 1887. TbU unfortunate youns prince wa* aasaMlnated 
In 1908 while drivinir with hi* father In the iiireet* of l.iabon. 



CARI.OS I. OF PORTUGAL. 

Dom Carlo* I. <186?-I908> married Marie Ami?lle, dauffhter of 
Philippe, Due d’Orlean*. and •utceeded to the throne in 1889. Owinx 
to some attempted conMtitutlonal reform* he wa* asMiaainated at Lisbon. 


comj)leted the* ascx'iulancy he had already f^ained over the mind of Kinf^^ |os(‘|)h V., and from 1750 to 1777 
Pombal was virtually governor of Portugal. A statesman of ran* intellectual ]>ower and force of will, 
he set himself first to liberate I\)rtugal from its economic l)ondage, by })romoting the manufacture of 
sugar, silk, woollens, pap(*r, glass and gunpowder ; and by the creation of charti'red com])anies to develop 
the sardine and tunny fisheries and the* trade of Hrazil and Portugiu'st* India. 

This brought him into contlit't with the English wim* traders of the north, who found their monopoly 
threatened by Portuguese comjK'tition ; and with the Jesuits, whose large commercial interests in 
Brazil were similarly jeopardized by tlie liberation of all negro sla\’es in the ]>rovinces of Para and 
Maranham, and by the activity of the new comj)ani(‘s. Pombal stamped out a reljcllion in the north, 
and detected (or, as his enemies said, invented) the so-called Ta\’ora j)Iot against the life of the Kil^g. 
The Marquess of Tavora and other noblemen wt'ia* ('xe('ut(‘d, and suspicion was thrown upon the Jesuits. 
Pombal profited by this to secure a Royal decree expelling all meml)t‘rs of that society from the whole 
of the Portuguese dominions. The decree was enforced with great harshness, and for thirteen years 
diplomatic relations between Portugal and the Vatican were broken off. 

Education and national defence also gave employment to PombaPs reforming energy. He established 
a royal printing press and a scliool of commerce ; reorganized Coimbra University and introduced the 
teaching of natural science ; planned a complete national system of ))rimary and secondary education ; 
made the decisions of the Inquisition subject to revision by lay tribunals, and removed the ecclesiastical 
censorship on books. When the country was invaded by a Spanish force (1762-3) — ^an incident arising 
out of the Seven Years’ War, and in consequence of the British alliance — he reorganized the army, 
increasing its numbers from five thousand to fifty thousand, and secured the assistance of large British 
reinforcements, thus bringing the war to a successful issue. 

Shortly after the death of King Joseph and the accession of Queen Maria I., Pombal was dismissed 
from office, and his policy reversed. It only bore fruit later on, when the years of reaction were over 
and the nation had reconquered its independence in the War of Liberation — our Peninsular ” War. 
Meanwhile the predominance of the Church and the aristocracy was re-established, and the “ new ideas ” 
propagated by Pombal were feared and combated with the more zeal owing to the alarm which the 
French Revolution excited in Court circles. The Queen became insane after the death of her husband 
and her eldest son ; and her second son, Dom John, was acting as regent when Portugal became involved 
in the world-embracing plans of Napoleon, 
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It was the reiterated demand that Portuguese harbours should be closed to British ships which 
directly implicated the nation in the Peninsular War. The British alliance was still in force, and even 
without this, mere prtidence would have compelled Portugal, with its huge overseas empire and exposed 
coast-line, to side with the victors of Trafalgar and masters of the seas. Moreover, France and Spain 
had agreed upon the partition of Portugal in any event. 

In 1807 Napoleon sent General Junot to Lisbon at the head of a Franco-Spanish army, and on the 
advice of the British Government Dom John fled to Brazil, leaving a Council of Regency to govern in 
his name. The Peninsular campaigns of the next fiv^e years, which included three separate invasions of 
Portugal, in 1807- 8, 1809, 1810-11, are described more particularly elsewhere, and only the leading 
events will b(' summarized here. 


Until the summer of 1808 Junot was virtually King of Portugal. The quarrel between France and 
Spain then induced the Si)anish garrison of Of)orto to mutiny and the Portuguese to strike a blow for 
liberty. The Council of Regency was reconstituted in Oporto, and appealed to Great Britain, with the 


result that an expeditionary force 
was despatched under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Landing at the mouth 
of the Mondego, the allied troops 
defeated tlie French at Roliq'a and 
Vimeiro, and forced Junot to sign 
the Convention of Cintra, by which 
he agreed to evacuate Portugal. 
The second invasion, in 1809, was 
rendered possible by the famous 
retreat of Sir John Moore s army 
upon Corunna. This ex])osed the 
northern provinces to attack from 
Marshal Soult's army, which swept 
down upon Oporto. Again the 
British under Wellesley came to 
the rescue, forced the passage of 
the Douro and drove the French 
back into Spain. Great gallantry 
was displayed by th(' Portuguese 
troops, who had been reorganized 
and were now commanded by 
Major-General Sir William Beres- 
ford. 

The third and most formidable 
inv^ading army, one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, led by 
Marshal Massena, entered Portugal 
in 1810. The allies fought a suc- 
cessful delajdng action at Busaco 
and then withdrew behind the 
previously prepared lines of Torres 
Vedras. Here, in a triangle of 



which one side rested on the sea 
and another on Lisbon and the 
Tagus estuary, while the third was 
protected by field fortifications of 
great strength, Wellington's army 


THE FUNERAL OF KING CARLOS 1. AND THE CROWN PRINCE 

LUIZ. 1908. 

The laet rite* took place at the church of Sao Vicente at Liebon. The two coffina were 
placed upon sloping biers, and throuch the alass lids could be seen the dead bodies of the 
King and Crown Prince. The church, which was dimly lighted by candles, was draped 
with hangings of black and silver, and purple and gold. The funeral service was magnifi* 
cent and impressive. 
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stood on the defensive. Mass^na's long lines of communication over bad roads were harassed by the 
Portuguese peasants, who deliberately laid waste the country from which the French hoped to draw 
supplies. By the spring of i8ii the allies had been reinforced, and were able to take the offensive 
successfully against an enemy weakened by partial starvation and the hardships of a winter campaign. 
Mass6na was driven back over the frontier, and Portuguese territory was thenceforward immune from 
attack, though the Portuguese troops continued to serve under Wellington until 1814. 


Modern Portugal : 1815-1915 

One great issue has in reality dominated Portuguese history from the Peace of Vienna to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. It underlies the civil wars of the earlier half of the nineteenth century, and 
the political intrigues and manoeuvres of later years. That issue has been the struggle between two 
irreconcilable ideals : on one side the new ideals of democracy, born of the Pombaline reforms, inspired 
by the French Revolution, strengthened by the ordeal of the Napoleonic Wars ; on the other side, the 
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downfall of Miinoel n., «x>Klng of PortUR*!, wa« born at Lisbon on tbe 15tK of November, 1889, and c f A 

‘ succeeded bic father Carlo* i. in 1908. He wa* deposed on the outbreak of the Revolution on the C S lOrCi 

NapO Icon, 5th of October, 1910. Hi* contort i* the dauithter of the Prince of Hohenxollern'Sigmaringen. The and Sir 
.t t* x: roy*l couple were married in Bavaria on the 4th of September, 1913. , , 

tne ciissatis- Charles 

Stuart, the British Ambassador ; and the granting of a Constitution. A successful military rising 
in 1820 led to the establishment of a new Council of Regency and the promulgation of a 
Constitution which included liberty of the Press, single-chamber government, the suppression of 
the Holy Office, and the abolition of all class privileges. This attempt to legislate in advance of 
public opinion failed. John VI. returned and swore allegiance to the Constitution ; but the 
action of his two sons brought about a crisis. The elder, Dom Pedro, became the first Emperor 
of independent Brazil in 1822, and Portugal thus lost for ever the greatest and richest of its 
colonies. The younger, Dom Miguel, appealed to the Portuguese army to “ restore liberty to 
his royal father, and the revolt was only crushed after his royal father had been forced to seek 
refuge on a British warship. 

With the death of John VI. in 1826 the question of who should succeed resulted in civil war. The 
Crown Prince was Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, who drew up the ** Charter of 1826,'' granting a new Constitu- 
tion to Portugal on more moderate lines. But Portugal refused to be ruled from Brazil ; and by the 
late King’s will, Dom Pedro’s daughter, Maria da Gloria, was to become Queen, on condition that 
she married her uncle, Dom Miguel, who also claimed the throne. 


SALUTING THE BIRTH OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 

On tlie 3r6 October. 1910. the murder of • prominent Republican f^eclpltaled Uie Rcvotutlan leblch had already been organised in Portugal. 
The Republican aoldiers in Lisbon, aided by armed civiliane and, warahipa in the Tagua, attacked the loyal garrison and municipal guards* 
shelled the Palace, and after three days* severe atraal fighting b^eaaai masters of the capital. The proclamation of the Republic throughout 
Portugal was received everywhere with great enthualaam, aigns of which are depicted here. 
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Dom Miguel, brutal, illiterate, fanatically religious, and a profound believer in the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, was supported by the army, by the Church, by Spain and by Austria. During the wars 
(i 828"I834) between his partisans and those of Maria da Gloria, the Miguelites were at first com- 
pletely successful. 

They held Portugal ; Queen Maria ruled only in the Azores. But Dom Pedro resigned liis 
throne to take up his daughter’s cause ; raised a loan of two million pounds in Great Britain, and purchased 
a navy, which was brilliantly commanded by two English officers, first by Captain Sartorius, and later, by 
Captain Charles Napier. A successful invasion of Portugal ensued, signalized by the remarkable general- 
ship of Marshal Saldanha, who finally crushed the Miguelites at Asseiceira. Dom Miguel surrendered a 
few days later, and by the Convention of Evora Monte was (ondemned to perpetual banishment, while 
the Charter was restored. 

Portugal was now definitely 
committed to constitutional 
government ; but the long reign 
of Maria da Gloria was a period of 
many plots and counter-plots, of 
revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions. The Miguelites were still 
active, but more important was 
the rivalry between those who 
believed in the extreme Constitu- 
tion of 1820 and those who preferred 
the Charter of 1826. The final re- 
sult was a revision of the Charter 
(1852), which provided for the 
direct election of members of the 
Cortes, created representative 
municipal councils, and abolished 
capital punishment for political 
offences. 

During the comparatively un- 
eventful reigns of Dom Pedro V. 
and Dom laiiz, two new political 
parties came into being : the Re- 
generators, who were the political 
heirs of the Chartists, and the Pro- 
gressives, originally an advanced 
wing of the same party. These 
may be described as the Conserva- 
tive and Radical sections of the Monarchists ; both were opposed to the Republicans, who appeared 
as an independent organization— strong in the country, but poorly represented in the Cortes, owing 
to the manipulation of electoral returns — from 1881 onwards. 

Under Dom Carlos, the activity shown by the Portuguese in South Central Africa led to difficulties 
with Great Britain, and in 1890 an ultimatum was presented by the British Minister in Lisbon ; but 
during the next year a Convention was concluded by the two countries defining their respective 
territorial spheres and interests in Africa. During the Boer War Portugal remained neutral, and a 
dispute in regard to the Delagoa Bay Railway was settled by arbitration. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of the country was serious. A financial crisis had taken place in 
1891 ; deficit followed deficit with monotonous regularity, and new debts were piled up with reckless 
extravagance. The two Monarchist parties contrived to enjoy the spoils of office in fairly regular suc- 
cession— hence the popular nickname of rotativos—^nd to exclude the Republicans from their fair share 



DR. AFFONSO COSTA. 

Dr. Affonso Coata wa« Minister of Finance in the first PortUBUese Republican Cabinet 
and the leader of the Democratic Parly. He was the author of the low of Separation 
between Church and State. 
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of representation. Meanwhile Republicanism steadily increased its hold upon the nation and the army 
and navy ; ominous mutinies and local insurrections broke out from time to time. 

Such was the state of affairs when Joao Franco became Prime Minister, with a programme of drastic 
reforms in 1906. He was hailed by his adherents as a second Pombal. With the support of the King, 
he endeavoured to establish a virtual Dictatorship, and to carry out his programme by a series of Royal 
Decrees, without the consent of the Cortes. The Dictatorship ended suddenly on the ist of February, 
1908 ; Dom Carlos and the Crown Prince were shot while driving through the streets of Lisbon. Dom 
Manoel II. became King, Franco went into exile ; those of the assassins who were not killed on the 
spot escaped unpunished, while those who perished were openly acclaimed by the Republican 
Press but 
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f Dr. Miino«il ArrUff* was siseted President of the recocnited Portucuese Republic on the 11th of 

mg in favour September, 1911. He was a very staunch Republican, havlnc no sympathy with the Royalists, and WaS 

of the exile, would not allow an amnesty to the priests. VCStcd in a 

President and two Chambers ; the vote was given to all adult males able to read and write. Dr. Manoel 
.\rriaga was elected first President of the Republic, but the dominating figure in Portuguese politics at 
this time was Dr. Affonso Costa, an able financier and a democrat of the most extreme type. 

Great social changes took place during the early years of the Republic. The Church was disestab- 
lished and disendowed, a measure of farrreaching importance, carried out with excessive rigour. 
Syndicalism and Socialism won many adherents, and strikes accompanied by bomb-throwing and sabotage 
were of frequent occurrence. The systematic persecution of the Monarchists, the increase of taxation, 
and the consequent exodus of capital from the country led to much distress among the poor, and to 
emigration on an unprecedented scale. Nevertheless, the Republic remained unshaken, and in 1914 
the Government found itself strong enough to grant a general amnesty to political prisoners, and to 
initiate an extensive programme of naval construction and colonial development. 
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Succession of Harald 1. the Fairhaired. 

Hattie of Hafrsfjord. Monarchical unification of Norway begins. 

Heginning of colonization of Iceland, which becomes a free state. 

Invasion of France by the Vikings under Rolf Ganger. The province, later known as Normandy, is ceded 
by Charles the Simple, who also gives his daughter in marriage to Rolf. 

Expulsion of Erik I., "The Hloody Axe,** a tyrant who had slain his brothers. 

Haakon 1., "The Good,*' becomes king, and vainly endeavours to establish Christianity 
Olav Trygvessbn seizes the throne. 

Battle of Svolder. Norway divided between the Danish and Swedish kings. 
l>eath of St. Olav. 

Reign of Magnus the Good. Norway unified and Christian. 

Death of Harald at Stamford Bridge. 

Feud between King Svend of Denmark and Olav Kyrre, which is ended by the marriage of Olav with 
the daughter of Sveml. 

Olav 111. founds Bergen. 

Succession of Magnus Baudoot, an ambitious ruler, who is killed in battle in Ireland. 

Death of Sigurd the Crusader. Civil war begins. 

Foundation of the Archbishopric of Nidaros (Trondhjeni). 

End of the civil wars. 

Haakon the Old wins Iccdand. 

F'irst general (hmIc of laws. 

Independent shrievalties abolished. 


1319 Loose dynastic union with Swed<*n. 

i34«j J'hc Black Death begins. 

1371 Union with .Swtuicn dissolved. 


1380-1412 
1.397 
14 12 

>4.3h 

1449 


Margaret governs a.s regent. 

Margaret’s nephew Erik of Bomerunia is crowned king. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway rt'voll against the wisak and incompetent rule of Erik, who is 
deposed. 

Peasant revolt. • 

Break-up of the Union of Kalmar. 


1450 Union with Denmark only, by Treaty of Bergen. 

1469 Orkneys and Shellands pawned. 

1482 Effort to break away from Denmark. 

1306-11 Prince Christian (afterwards Christian 11.) Viceroy. 

1524 1 DeiKisilioii of Christian II. 

J53>"32 (diristian II. invades Norway. 

1537 ' Norway becomes a vassal state under Denmark. Many wars with Sweden follow. 

>539 Lutheran church organized. 

i5f>3~7o ' Norway suffers in the Seven Years’ War of the North. 

1588-1648 Keign of Christian IV., who frequently visits Norway, 
i6n 13 VV^ar of Kalmar. 

1624 Foundation of Christiania. 

1645 lamtlaml and Herjedalcn ceded to Sweden. 

1O58 Baalius and Trondlijcm ceded to Sweden. 

1660 Trondhiem recovered from Sweden. Modern frontier coiihrmcd. Monarchy becomes absolute. 

1684 ; Holberg born. 

1716 & 1718 Norway invaded by Charles XIL, who ilies there. 

1771 Popular opjwsition in Norway roused by Struensee’s violent reforms. 

1807 Norway involved in the Na|H»leonic wars, especially with l^ngland. 

1811 University of Christiania founded. 

1813 I'rince Christian Frederick regent. 

1.S14 1 ‘eace of Kiel. Norway declares herself indefiendent. Coii.stitntiou of May 17th. War with Sweden. 
Convention of Moss. 


1815 Norway accepts the Imperial Act of Union. Bank of Norway founded. 

1818-44 Hernadotic (Charles XiV.) king. 

1821 Titles of nobility abolished. 

1829 Affray in Christiania market-place caused by prohibition of May 17th celebration. 

1830 Literary struggle between Wergeland (Nationalist) and Welhaven (Cosmoi>olitan). 

1833 Peasants' parly formed. In opposition, aims at economy and democracy. 

1837 Climax of parliamentary agitation. Great progress in communal self-government. 

1844 Norway secures her own war-flag. 

1850 Emigration to the United States assumes considerable proportions. 
i860 i^arliamentary struggle for the abolition of the Viceroyaltv. 

1864 The overthrow of Denmark severely shocks Scandinavian feeling in Norway. 

1869 Storting becomes annual. 

1872 i .Accession of Oscar IL, personally perhaps the most acceptable monarch since Christian IV. 

1873 TTie Viceroyaltv abolished. 

1884 lelmer, lYime Minister, impeached for advising the king to veto a bill making ministers responsible to 
Storting. King accepts Sverdrup and the Left (uqtil 1889). Many social reforms. 

1892 Storting attempts to secure separate consuls for Norway. 

1896 Nansen returns from Polar exploration. 

1898 Manhood suffrage instituted. 

1905 Norway secures independence. A Danish prince el ;cted King. 


1905 Haakon VII. accepts the Crown. 

1906 Death of Ibsen. 

1908 Storting approves treaty with Britain, France, Gcnnaiiy and Rusaia, guaranteeing Norwegian 
territory. 

1910 Death of BjOmaon. 

1911 Amundsen discovers the South Pole. 

X913 ! Full woman suffrage inaugurated. 

1915 Common action with Sweden and Denmark developed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE NORWEGIANS. By W. F. REDD AW AY, M.A. 


The Scandinavian nations, as we now know them, are the Norwegians, Swedes and Danes. Although 
they are subject to separate kings, this has not always been the case. As kindred States overshadowed 



by mighty neighbouring 
empires, they may be said 
to form a natural federa- 
tion. They have a common 
religion tlu* Lutheran — 
and a language which all 
can understand, besides a 
thousand tics of history 
and commerce. 

But although Scandi- 
navia is unsurpassed in its 
(harm for Englishmen, 
comparatively few pass its 
frontiers. It is, therefore, 
the more* necessary to in- 
sist that its three consti- 
tiu'uts are, and always 
have been, distinct and 
separate. The simple, 
democi’atii' Norwegian is 
primarily a seaman or a 
mountaineer. The S^de, 
the embodiment of gracious 
courtesy, regards tillage, 
mining and forestry as the 
foundations of his national 
well-being. The Dane, 
whose blood is almost as 
mixed as our own, inhabits 
a land where a hill of five 
hundred feet is entitled 
the “ Heaven-Mountain," 
and has made his dairy and 
stock-farming a pattern to 


Extfut^d tptHaUy /or} 
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MAP OF NORWAY. 

Norway !• aeparated from Sweden by • natural barrier of mounUlna, the ICiSlen ranve, which forms 
I, the backbone of the Scandinavian Peninsula. Constitutionally the two countries have been united and 
divided many times, but Norway declared its independence once more in 1905. Gotland (Sweden), an 
island in the Baltic Sea. was once of groat importance owing to its connection with the Hanseatic League. 


Scandinavia, the home 
of these three races, is not 
fenced off by nature from 
Russia and from Germany. 


It consists roughly of the great peninsula within which lie Norway and Sweden, and of the smaller penin- 
sula Jutland, which, with certain important islands, makes up Denmark. These two peninsulas, parti- 
cularly the more northerly, have thousands of island satellites. No considerable physical barrier is 


interposed between Southern Denmark and Germany, or between Northern Sweden and Russia ; onlv 


a narrow strait of the tideless Baltic severs the chief Danish island from the southern plain of what is 
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now the Swedisii 
mainland. But a 
broad belt of deso- 
late and difficult 
country divides the 
northern and central 
Swedes from the 
Norwegians. These 
geographical facts 
have pro f o u n d 1 y 
affected the history 
of the Scandinavian 
nations. 

That history, 
compared with our 
own, is short. Scan- 
dinavia lay not only 
outside the Empire 
of the Romans, but 
almost beyond their 
ken. It was an 
u 1 1 i m a t e dim 
Thule,” destined 
first to receive some 
m e a sure o f t li e 
Roman c u 1 1 u r e 
through its tardy 
conversion to the 



l*ain(*‘d />>/! 1 </»' Vrrsplgny. 


The Long Serpent " wan probably the flagship ol Oinv Tr>gvessfln, and was 
built by the celebrated master-builder, Thorberg. There were thirty-four benches 
for rowers. The head and the tall were both gilt, and the bulwarks as high as 
in aea-going ships : in fact this was the best and most costly vessel ever made 
In Norway. 


Christian faith. Al- 
most ten centuries 
of the new era had 
passed by before the 
deeds of the North 
gave rise to con- 
nected history. From 
other sciences, how- 
ever, especially from 
archaeology and 
comparative philo- 
logy, it is possible 
in some measure to 
fill the gap in our 
knowledge. Thanks 
to what the men of 
Iceland set down 
long afterwards, the 
age of declining 
heathenism in Nor- 
way has been so 
portrayed as to 
enthral posterity. A 
g r e a t chronicler, 
Saxo Grammaticus, 
who wrote late in 
the twelfth century, 
preserved the records 



lured by] [Un. 4* Cra/rignu, 


A Ami •i Viking, tbipt U dgpleted MlUng the high mm on one of the many pimtlcnl expedition* or foray* which the NorMmen frequently made 
on their neighbour*. The ve«*el* generally aalled in the formation ahown, ao that each captain might haee room to manoeuere hi* own ahlp. 


The Norwegians 
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of early medieval Denmark. Sweden, 
through the brilliant exploits of her 
Vasa kings, won for herself undying 
fame in the wider theatre of modern 
Europe. The past two centuries, 
however, have witnessed the abandon- 
ment by the Scandinavians of all phan- 
tasies of national greatness, and the 
rise of a new ambition to excel in 
science and civilization. In modern 
days, moreover, as in the most ancient, 
the North has proved itself, through 
emigration, the cradle and workshop 
of races. Millions ot her sons dwell 
overseas, principally in North America. 

The Norwegians, like the Scandi- 
navians in general, first appear as bar- 
barians, loosely termed Goths, who 
came by sea from more southerly 
lands and drove out the aboriginal 
Finns and Lapps from their abode. 
A tall, cleanly race, with ruddy cheeks 
and hair of gleaming fairness, they 
were by turns farmers, warriors, fisher- 
men, hunters, traders and pirates. 
They possessed in full measure the 
virtues and the failings of the strong 
hospitality, reverence for women and 
for truth, conjoined with ruthlessness 
and sensuality. 

The religion ot these dwellers in 
the North imaged the North itself — 
vast, bleak, and yet inspiring. Child- 
ren of nature, they placed among their 
gods the sun, the day, the godlike 
powers of light, the night, and the 
many-nourishing earth as the daughter 
of night, sacred waters, stones and 
birds.” Their simple rites demanded 
neither priest nor walled temple. 
Thrice yearly they assembled at spots 
deemed holy, where they offered sacri- 
fices of beasts, slaves, or even con- 
quered kings. Others turned to drink 
deep and often to fight. Many cen- 
turies later a careful wife would not 
journey with her husband to a bridal 
without taking with her his shroud. 
Of such festivals, the greatest was that 
of Yule, when they flocked together 
to take heart from fire and feasting. 



Bti permittion of] [The AUtotypr Art Co, JAd,^ 74, Nm Borul Street^ W 

THE VIKING'S FAREWELL. 

The Vikinta voyafed aa far aa the MecUterranean, and their conqueat of northern 
France la perpetuated by the name Normandy, the country of the Northmen. A 
Vlldnc ia aeen biddinc farewell to hla wife before aettlns out on a lourney. 
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and to invoke their unseen helpers against the spirits of darkness and of cold. The world they 
pictured as a great ash-tree, kept in perennial verdure by the three Fates, whose decrees both gods 
and men obeyed. The tree, Yggdrasil, had three roots. One root went down into a cold and dark 
region, where a serpent gnawed it unceasingly. The second linked the trunk with the elfin world, 
where dwelt the Mimes, the treasurers of wisdom. The third root led to heaven, where Odin ruled, 
gathering to himself in Valhalla, the great hall of fame and delight, those who had died in battle. 
Others passed at death under the abhorred sway of Hel, the hideous daughter of the Evil One. Neither 
the world nor its gods were immortal. But the slaughter of Odin and the wreck of all things earthly, 
heralded by every horror of cold and bloodshed, was to be followed by a new age of innocence and joy. 
Such was the faith of the Vikings, dwellers by the vik, or bay. Their lives, though hard, were free 
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REMAINS OF A VIKINGS’ SHIP AT CHRISTIANIA. 

Amonttt the Northern mntlqultlei in the Chrittieni* muteum mrt the remeint of two Vikinri’ ehipe, one of which is depleted above. 
These ships were excavated in 1667 and 1880 respectively from the burial-place of their owners. Vikint chiefs, who according to custom 
were buried in the vessels 

from all control save that of their kinsmen, and this freedom they loved. They combined only into 
petty kingdoms, more than thirty in number. Those of the west coast of the great Scandinavian 
peninsula had, moreover, to subdue the most barren soil and the most forbidding mountains of all the 
North. They were therefore slow to form a single state of Norway under one king, but swift to leave 
their shores in small groups for plunder or conquest overseas. During the ninth century these forays 
grew in number and importance. In Ireland, the home of a then unequalled civilization, the Norsemen 
founded several kingdoms, of which Dublin was the chief. The Faroe, Shetland and Orkney islands, 
the Hebrides and the Isle of Man, were peopled by fugitives from Norway. Greatest of all such 
colonies was Iceland, whence came the discovery of Greenland, and, in the year looo, of the 
mainland of North America. 

Such emigration received a powerful stimulus from the rise of Harald the Fairhaired to power. 
Himself a petty king of Swedish descent, he wooed a princess who bade him become the equal of the 








FANTOFT CHURCH 

The (-.uriou« old country church «t Fanlofl, near Berurn. in a picturcaqur example of early Nome architecture. The building it constructed 
entirely of wood, and is the only known example of a completely open arcade. The peculiar gable finials arc typically Scandinavian and date 
back to the time of the Vikings. 

Danish and Swedish inonarehs. He vowt'd to l)eeoine king of all Norway, and even to the Shetlands 
he kept his vow. The sea-hglit of Hafrsfjord, near Stavanger, in 872, proved the decisive strok(‘. Harald 
instituted earls and sheriff’s to assist the king, and ('ompelled every ])easant to ])ay taxes. Rather than 
endure sucli tyranny, many fled to Iceland. 

After Harald’s death in 933, his sons disineTnl)ered Norway, until Haakon, the youngest, returning 
from the court of Athelstan of England, won all hearts by surrendering the royal right to lev\’ taxes 
Haakon, “ tlu' (iood,” organized the national defence, and brouglit two great regions to obey common 
laws, but failed to induce the j)easants to adopt the faitli into whicli he had been baptized in England 
“ 1 have lived like a heathen,” he cried upon his deathbed, ” and like a heathen shall ye bury me.” His 
next great successor, Earl Haakon, was a champion of the old faith, who, it is said, did not shrink from 
purchasing victory by sacrificing his son to the gods. His murder in 995 made room for Olav Trygvesson, 
whose five years’ reign forms a landmark in Norwegian fiistory. A grandson of Harald the Fairhaired, 
and the most famous Viking of his day, he christianized the peasants by offering them baptism or battle. 
His death at the sea-fight near Riigen, after triumphing over the combined Danish and Swedish fleets, 
forms the climax of Viking history. 

It remained for a kinsman and namesake of King Olav to crown his labours for the faith and unity 
of the land. Driven from his throne by Canute the Great and a rebel party, he fell at Stiklestad {1030) 
in attempting to regain it by force. Further experience of the Danish rule, however, made the people 
regard him with more appreciation, and as Saint Olav he became the patron saint of Norway. At 
Trondhjem, the town which he had founded, his shrine was established, and pilgrims flocked thither. 
It remained for his son, Magnus the Good (1035-47), firmly to establish the unity and independence of 
Norway and its devotion to the Christian faith. 
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The Norwegians 

The reign of Magnus tlie Good, liowever, forms a small part of a long story of wars, foreign and 
domestic, by which Norway was distracted for two hundred years (1030 1240). Rulers such as Harald 
the Hard in Counsel, who fell at Stamford Bridge (1047-1066), and Magnus Barefoot (1093-1103), weakened 
the vState, although the former founded Oslo, now Christiania. The rule of succession to the throne, 
moreover, seemed devised to cripple Norway. Every male descendant of Harald the Fairhaired, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, might claim a share in the sovereignty. Such claimants as were 
previously unknown proved their identity by submitting to the ordeal, and then strove to dispossess 
the king or to destroy their competitors. Wars between rival kings, and even between the supporters 
and the opponents of monarchy, laid the land desolate. 

These dismal years witnessed the rise of the Norwegian Church. Under King Olav the Quiet (1066-93) 
Norway ceased to be a mere province or mission -church of Bremen. He founded the bishoprics of 
Trondhjem, Christiania, and his own creation, Bergen. His grandson, Sigurd, added a vivid page to the 
romance of the Crusades, and the gilded dragon’s head from his own ship adorned the church of St. Peter 
in Constantinople. The king gave the clergy tithe. Monastic institutions followed, and the monks 
and friars taught the Norwegians the arts and agriculture practised in more prosperous countries. In 
1152 Norway gained an archbishopric of her own at Trondhjem, with jurisdiction extendmg over the 
islands of the west. Churches of stone began to replace the picturesque wooden structures native to 
Norway. Here, however, as in other lands, the growth of the Catholic Church menaced the sovereignt\’ 
of the king. In 1161 the archbishop crowned Magnus Erlingsson, a returned Crusader, on condition 
that the realm became a fief of St. Olav and the king a vassal of the Church. But an adventurous 
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IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH OF DUKES ERIK AND VALDEMAR. 1318. 

Erik and Valdcmar were the sons of King Magnus Ladu'laat, at whote death Birger euceceded to the throne. Erik and Valdemar Joined 
in civil war againtt their brother, for which they were thrown into priaon, where they died. Their death was avenged by friends, who 
executed Birger’s son. and elected Duke Erik's three-year-old son. Magnus Smek. to the throne of Norway and Sweden. 
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islandrr, Svcrrc, son of Sigurd, roused the peasants and crushed Magnus in the Sogne fjord (1184). The 
vic tory was gained by overwhelming th(‘ smaller ships of the enemy, whose crews, in struggling to save 
themsehes, sunk the greater. Its sequel was, in effect, a monarchical revolution. King Sverre rewarded 
his l(>wd)orn followers with the fiefs of their opponents, governed through royal officials, defied two 
interdicts, and secured the suc cession c)f his son (1202). It remained, however, for his grandson, Haakon 
" the Old ’’ (1217 1263) tcj end the liundred years' struggle between peasants and adherents of the 
Churc'.h with a complete' vic tory for thc^ Crown. The n'mnants of the great noble houses submitted. 
The ('hurch forbade the ordeal. 1'he Oown became almost omnipotent, and the succession was confined 
to the eldest son l)orn in wedlcjck. Under Haakon, Norway gained Iceland and Greenland, and enjoyed 
a new renown in Europe. The king died like a Viking, listening to the sagas of his ancestors, while on a 
great ex- country’s 

pc'dition marine by 

against the | ^ gra n t i n g 

Scots. His ^ i i j privileges 

son. Mag 1 4 m ^ ^ the 

nus G2t)3 Hanseatic 

80), earned towns of 

h f Germ any. 

/' M Their 

l.aw- 

improving fc, gained a 
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turn 

the They 

n d i^roiled 

Isle of Man trondhjem cathedral. a desolat- 

and StrUC'k Cdthedml U the principal buildlns in Trondhjem. and povBeMet tradition* eisht centuries old. It infr strU£?- 

i« the hneat church in Norway and the scene of Norwegian coronation*. In shape it is cruciform, with a ^ ^ ^ 

a ht-avder central tower and an eastern octagon, thought to have been copied from Canterbury Cathedral A spire g 1 C W i t h 

blow at his Denm ark, 

but raised the power of the Crown by abolishing the ranks of earl and sheriff. In 1319 the male 
line of Harald the Fairhaired died out. It left Norway in the enjoyment of national unity, a 
monarchy no longer overshadowed l)y the Church or challenged by the nobles, a native literature of high 
merit, and, above all, an unimpaired social freedom. P'ive centuries, perhaps six, were destined to pass 
by before so favourable a position was again secured. 

From 1319 until 1363 Norway endured a loose dynastic union with Sweden. For her this signified 
tlu‘ practical suspension of monarchy. In the years 1349 and 1350, moreover, she suffered a blow which 
paralysed lier for many generations. The bubonic plague, generally known as the Black Death, but 
in Norway termed the Great Mortality, was brought to Bergen from England, and carried off one-third 
of the Norwegifuis, As Sweden and Denmark fared no better, the exhausted North pa.ssed under the 
financial sway of Lubeck and the Hansards, whose settlement in Bergen resembled an independent 



Pmfnied far thi* «wl-] 

GRIFFENFELDT’S REPRIEVE ON THE SCAFFOLD 

Oount Pedr^r Griffenfcldt tl633-l699> was born at CopcnhaKcn and educated at Queen's Collcsre. Oxford. He obtained his first political post as king s secretary in 1663. and became Frederick III. s 
moat trusted counsellor. From 1673 his rise to power was extraordinarily rapid, till he reached the height of his fame three years later. Owing to the jealousy of his political enemies. Count Peder was 
arrested *on a trurnped-up charge of high treason. Although this charge could not be proved, he 'was condemned to death, but on the scaffold his sentence was commuted to life-long imprisonment. 
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[Victoria and Athcrt Muamm. 
A anuff'boK made from a cane, pierced at the top with a hole 
covered by a Pilver mount wltfi « foliated rim, into whlcli fit* a 
■topper attached by a chain. (Norwegian,) 


State. " When they enter Norwegian harbours,” 
according to an official account, ” they ilbtreat, 
wound and kill people, and go their way without 
troubling to make amends to those whom they 
have wronged.” War proved no remedy, for the 
Norwegians were weak on land and the Germans 
supreme by sea. 

The German peril, whicli darkened all the 
North, played no small part in promoting a union 
of the three Scandinavian crowns. The royal 
houses and t)ther great native families had largely 
intermarried, and sev^eral temporary dynastic 
unions between two of the realms had already 
come about. An able princess, Margaret, made 
the work complete. She was the daughter of 
Waldiunar IV. of Denmark, the widow of one 
Norwegian king, Haakon V., the mother of the 
short-liv(‘d king of Denmark and Norway, Olav, 
and tlu' liberator of Sweden from the Germans. 
Her great-iu^phew, Erik of Pomerania, was chosen 
king by each of the three kingdoms, and in 1397 
received an imposing triple coronation at Kalmar. 

Margaret designed a permanent dynastic union, 
the king to rule in eacli country according to its own 
laws and customs. Hut from the first tlie aristocracy of Denmark and Swedem, and the distaste 
of l)oth Swedes and Norwegians for the semblance of Danish rule, jeopardized her scheme. For fifteen 
years, indeed, her vigorous influence disguised the inhenmt weakness of the Kalmar union. But after 
her death in 1412, Norway and Sweden chafed against the feeble absentee monarchy of Erik. An unre- 
lieved series of troul)les 
peasant revolts in Sweden 
and Norway, an unsuccess- 
ful war against tlie Liibeck 
League, disaffection even 
in Denmark — drove him to 
resign liis crowns and turn 
pirate (1440). 

The rt'cord of the next 
century (1440-1537) is the 
melancholy story of Nor- 
way's decline from an in- 
dependent kingdom into a 
mere province of Denmark. 

Her poverty and impo- 
tence w^re conspicuous 
when she meekly accepted 
Christian I. of Oldenburg, 
whom the Danes had 
chosen king, and renounced 
the Swedish monarch who 
had been crowned at 
Trondhjem. In 1449 the 



[Victoria and Atbert Mutattm. 

The turface of the bowl is painted with floral ecroll-work in sreen and yellow on a tarm-cotta 
Kfound, and carved with roeettee and teometrical deeitna. The lipndlea are in the form nKm' kArae*s 
head. (Norweiian.) 
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Norwegians declared that “ these two realms, Sweden and Norway, which God has joined together, 
shall never be put asunder." But in the very next year they covenanted with the House of Olden- 
burg that Norway and Denmark should " hereafter remain and be together in brotherly love and 
friendship and none be lord over the other." They remained, indeed, together under the Oldenburg 
kings for some three hundred and sixty-four years (1450-1814), but in no abiding sense as equals. The 
richer southern land inevitably neglected the interests of its distant and backward northern colleague. 
Already thrice a king, Christian I. became in 1460 Duke of Schleswig and Count of Holstein, being 
thus lord of more acres than any northern monarch since Canute. But his poverty compelled him to 
pawn the Orkneys and Shetlands to the King of Scots (1469), and his weakness compelled him to 
tolerate the slaughter of the chief officials of Bergen by the Germans in time of peace. 



From the paint VHt Cederttrotn. 

CONVEYING THE BODY OF CHARLES XII. BACK TO SWEDEN. 


Charle* Xll. of Sweden laid siege to Fredcrikahald in Norway during iKe winter of 1718. While with hi* army in front of the wall* of the 
fortress the king was killed by a musket-ball, 11th of December. The sieg? was raised, and the soldiers returned to Sweden bearing with them 
the dead body of their king, which was buried at Stockholm. 

Twice Norway threatened in vain to throw off the yoke of the Oldenburgs. King Hans (1481-1513) 
was opposed at the outset of his reign by the clergy, but purchased the support of the nobles by a charter 
of privileges. After the overthrow of his army in 1500 by the brave peasants of Ditmarsh, the Nor- 
wegians revolted, but Prince Christian smote them down. " There are men," says the Swedish historian 
Geijer, " who, like storm-birds before the tempest, are the harbingers of great convulsions." Among 
such C iristian II. was pre-eminent. 

This strong, lawless, comely athlete, glowing at once with love for men of low estate and with hatred 
of the nobles, struck hard for a real autocracy and forfeited all his crowns. The most bloody and also 
the most fruitful of his achievements belong to the history of Sweden, which, in resisting him, became 
an independent state ruled by the famous house of Vasa. In Norway, where he had been viceroy (1506-11) , 
he proved himself the peasants' friend, and — influenced perhaps by the Dutch mother of his mistress — 
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aiitliorizcd the Dutch to coiiij)ctf watli tlu* hated 
(i(‘iniaMs. Norway, however, had ct'a^i'd to be 
really indepeiideiil , and in 1524 she followt'd the 
h'ad of Denrnaik by deposing Christian and a('C(‘|)t- 
nig his uncle, h'rederick. Duke of Schlowig-Holstein, 
as lier kin^. I‘'or three (cntnries (1514 
Christians and kredericks alti'rnatt* on the tin one 
of Deninai k and Norway', and in Denmark t he 
j>i'a( ti('e st ill ( (Hit inues. 

( hristian II. survived liis d(‘])osition bythiity- 
fi\(‘ v’ears, during twelve of v\hich he remaintMl a 
]>oliti(a] factor of im})ort anc{\ In I5g>2 lu' vainly 
assailed Norwav with a iner( (‘iiarv forces d vve; 
\ears latei, when hicderick I. di(‘d, he becaiiu' the 
candidate of Liibei k, Roman Catholicism and the 
Danish burghers and peasants against the nobles and 
the Lutheran faith. Aftc'r a lieri'e and prolongiMl 
struggie, the nobles t |■ium])lK'd. ( hristian III. siu - 
ceed(‘d to his fathei’s throne; tlu' Liith('ran became 
file State' religion ; the j)owe‘i both of Liibeck and 
of t he ( lei gy w as shat teiX'd. 
rh(' triumph of ('hristian 111 . conij)le‘1('d Norwav'S downfall. I hi last ai ( hbisho]), Olaf Kngil 
brechtsson of 'rrondhjem, dared to de'fy the new monaivh and the iu‘W faith ; but a few himdivel nu-n 
sufficed to Ix'at down all resistance, 'riiencelorward she was rulc'd hv Danish officials as a j)rovince of 
Dt'nmark. Norwegian law icmained valid, but Danish bc'C'aine the oIIk ial and litc iarv language. 'I'he 
Reformation, with all its plundeiing and violence, was forcc'd ii})on lu'i . and the shrine* of St. Olav’ w'as 
me'lte'd down at (ope-nhageii. In the undving lend between Swx'den and Dc'nmark which the* \'asa revolt 
had (H'casioiU'd Neirway became the ehu'f sufferc'i. Cndc'r Idc'de'ri('k 11 . (153P-SS) her towns and 
churedies wc'iv dc'stroyc'd in the' dre-arv and futile* Se'Vc‘n \'c>ars’ War of the* North (1553 70). An ignorant 
and baii)arous countryside*, and towns whose* annals 
K'c'orde'd c hie'fly fin* and pe st ilc iu c*. made' up Norwav 
in the age' of the' Rc'fornial ion. 

rhe land owc'd mueh, hovvc've'r. to the* gre'atc'st 
of the' Oldc'iibuigs ( hristian 1 \’.. who ic'ignc'd foi 
sixtv vc'ars (I5(S(S i()4S). The* untiring e'lie'rgy. the* 

K'stlc's^ imagination and the* all-c'mbrac ing svinjiatliv 
whieh have* made* him the* he-ro of the' Dane's all 
promjde'el him te> gre'at unde'rt akings in the* maje'stie 
ye't suffering Norway. Almost eve'rv ye*ar he* saile'd 
to lu'i coasts and fratc'rnizt'd in his swift, jovial 
fashion with he'r j)eople. All hc'i institutions uiuK'r' 
went iinprov e'lue'iit . l)Ut most benc'tieH'nt of all was 
the ne*w sympathy of tlu* gove'rnment. 1'ndc‘i 
Christian W. Norway cease'd to be a mere* ])re‘serv^e 
lor fortune' hunting Dane's. The* stimulus giv’en to 
mining and town-building, more'ovc'r, conlerrc'd ])er- 
manent benefits u|)on the cenintry. 'Fhe silv ei -mines 
of Kongsbe'ig, the co]>]K'r mines of Rdros. and the* 

cities of modern Christiania and of Christiansand [Vutorta and Aibrn Museum. 

owe* tlU'ir origin to this vigorous king. The ])riee to tankard ha* a body covered with floral sprays. 

. . 11 t handle and lid also decorated with floral desiens. and three 

he paid for such progrc'ss was a share m the burden f^et in the form of bud.. (Norwegian.) 



f*aiHte(t »t>eciaHv for 1hi$ wt^rh 


THi: KKTrKN f>F TMI, VIKINGS 


by J. tt . Vuititt 


A cliaracienstic picture of tfie nrtnrti hoiiH- nf a Vikiim after a minor raid The comparatively small ai/i of tin- ships anrl their cr» v 
seem to <lenote that the »>xperl(iion was not of a very important nature. The foremost ship i« prohahly nearinn the harlwjtir. as the man 
the stern eviHently uivinn directions for shortenintJ sail, while the crew can he seen makirn: ready to land. 
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of the wars into which the king’s restless vigour plunged his dominions. The so-called War of Kalmar 
(1611-13) with Sweden was waged in part for the recovery of Finnmark, a tributary region w^hich 
Norway had lost. 

The war, in which the youthful Gustavus Adolphus won his spurs, was crowned with success, but 
Norway’s part in it was small. The tragedy of Colonel Sinclair and a troop of Scots, who were trapped 
and crushed among her mountains, has, however, lived in the memory of the nation. In the great deeds 
of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) Norway took no share. The onslaught of the Swedes in 1643, how- 
ever, involved her against her will, and the peace of 1645 cost her the barren border-provinces of Jamtland 
and Herjedalen. For the failure of the Danish war of revenge she paid a far higlier |)rice. The peace 
of 1658 resembled a partition of Denmark. Norway’s share of the loss consisted of the counties of 
Baahus, stretching for almost on(‘ hundred mil(*s along the coast northwards from near Gothenburg, a 
fertile region, which Harald the Fairhaired had won from the Swtnles, and of Trondhjem, a wide area, 

tion in the 
government. The 
Okhmburg line, 
elected rather 
than strictly 
hen'ditary, had 
pf)ssess('d little 
]iower in com- 
parison with that 
of the Danish 
nobles. T li e s e 
had ]>rov(‘,d thein- 
s(’lves anything 
but patriotic, 
whil(‘ Frc'derick 
111. and the 
bur g li (‘ r s of 
Cop('nhagen l ad 
bravely re])ulsed 
the (aiemy. Led 
by tht‘ valiant 
bur g o rn a s t e r, 
Hans Nansen, 
and l)y Bishoj) 
S\ ane, the rej>re- 

two non-noble estal<‘s at the Diet of Copenhagen of if)f)0 offered tlui king an 
The nobles could not oppose the offer, but its acce])tance broke their jjower. At 
one stroke the weakest monarchy in Europe Ixcame the most absolute. Non-noble officials were 
appointed by the king, both for central and for local government, and the? aristocratic council disaj)peared. 
To the Norwegians this meant equality with the Danes, and equality under a monarchy wliicli, if in 
theory unfettered, was in fact paternal. The loyal sons of Norway gained the reputation of believing 
that the king could do no wrong, and that if treated with injustice, they must address themselves to him. 

Absolute monarchy, however, in the seventeenth century meant costly royal pomp, and too often 
favouritism and war. Christian V. (1670-1699) could not resist the temptation to assail Sweden in the 
hope of reconquering the provinces which Frederick III. had lost. Four bloody campaigns led only to 
a confirmation of the loss by the treaty of Lund (1679). His son, Frederick IV. (1699-1730), joined in 
the confederacy against Charles XII., both in 1700 and again in 1709. By the Peace of Frederiksborg 
in 1720 Denmark gained little in return for her many sacrifices ; but her neighbour remained powerless 
to harm her for many years. The Norwegians had added two deathless names to the roll of their 
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and defence her 
sons fought vali- 
antly, and l)y tlie 
Peace of Copen- 
hagen (i6()0) she 
it*covered frond - 
hjem. 

These wars led 
also to a revolu- 
sentati\'es of the 
liereditary crown. 



The crown used at Trondhiem Cathedral for the coronation of Prince CharieH of 
Denmark a« Haakon VII, of Norway, 
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national heroes. Ivar Huitfeldt, in 1710, blew up his ship with five hundred men rather than endanger 
their comrades, and Peter Wessel, ennobled as Tordenskjold, performed a hundred daring feats of 
seamanship before his early death in 1720. It was while vainly struggling to conquer Norway that 
Charles XII. met his death (1718). 

The death of Charles XII. inaugurated for Norway nearly three generations of peace (i720-'i8o7). 
These years formed a second adolescence for the nation. Population almost doubled ; trade, especially 
in timber, grew ; shipping increased twenty-fold ; learning and literature began. Ludwig Holberg, of 
Bergen (1684-1754), won lasting European fame by his comedies, and roused the ]Dride of the Norwegians 
both by his life and writings. Prior to 1763, Norway possessed no newspaper of her own. But about 



KING HAAKON TAKING THE OATH. 1905. 

On the 18th of November. 1905, the Storting unanimously elected Prince Charlea of Denmark a« King of Norway, he taking the name of 
Haakon VII. The king took the oath to the Norwegian Constitution before the members of the Storting on November 26th, the day after hit 
entry into the capital. Christiania, with hia conaort Queen Maud, youngcat daughter of Edward VII. 

that time the Society of the Sciences was formed at Trondhjem, and it was to Trondhjem that Struensee, 
the reformer of Denmark, sent in 1771, when he hoped to reorganize the University of Copenhagen. 

In religion, the chief source of her education, Norway experienced all the indifference and formalism 
which characterized the eighteenth century. Religiosity, rather than religion, was favoured by the 
ultra-Puritan Christian VI. (1730-46), who turned Holberg for the time being from a playwright into 
a historian, and the freethinker Struensee merely shocked the Norwegians. At the close of the century, 
however, Hans Nielsen Hauge did for Norway something of what John Wesley had done for the United 
Kingdom. Studiously avoiding any breach with the national Church, although at the instance of the 
priests he was imprisoned for seven years, he preached to the people throughout the length and breadth 
of Norway, and rendered the old indifference of both pastors and flock impossible. 

As we have seen, the rare and prolonged peace had in many respects created a new Norway. But 
the growth of numbers, wealth and knowledge increased the repugnance of the Norwegians to their 
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dependence on 
Denmark. They 
were a race of 
free peasants, 
but the accent 
of their supreme 
government was 
determined by 
the personal pre- 
f(‘rences of rulers 
who knew little 
of their institu- 
t i o n s a n d 
nothing of their 
country. Under 
Christian VI. 
they were con- 
strained to piet- 
ism ; under his 



Fridtiof Nansen, born in 1861 near Christiania, is 
another notable Norwegian explorer of the Polar regions. 
His most memorable achievement was the North Pole 
Expedition, 1893-96. when he reached the highest 
altitude until then attained. 


Roald Amundsen was born at Smaalenene, Nor- SOll, who WaS no 
way. 1872. He is a famous explorer, and has made ♦ ; .f ; f 4 , -i -- 

several journeys into the Polar regions, the most recent PR thSl, lO C .\tia- 
being the Norwegian Antarctic Expedition under his VaganCC \ aiicl 
leadership. 1 1 • 1 

undt'T lus grand- 
son, to provincialism. l"or many yt^ars they were ])ermitt(‘(l to import corn only from Denmark, and 
therefore stood in danger of famine when the Danish harxest failed. Their students must pursue 
learning in distant and half-ali(‘n Copenhagen. 'Fheir soldiers, sailors and traders were mere counters 
to be moved or sacrificed in accordance with the needs of Denmark. 


This distasteful vassalage was strongly illuminated by the events of 1807-14. For fifteen years 
Denmark had contrived to keep) clear ol the Europx'an struggle which followed on the French Revolution. 



Bittrnstjerne B)8rnson (1832.1910). This eminent 
Norw««Un poet, novelist and dramatist, was also a 
Journalist and took an active part In politics. In 1903 
be talnad the Nobel prize for literature. 


Suddenly, how- 
ever, England 
struck hard at 
C Opt'nhagen, in 
the ho})e of 
rending the net 
in which Naj)o- 
leon was striving 
to enfold her. 
The result was 
for Norway 
sex’en years of 
war with Eng- 
land, and in 
1808 war with 
Sweden also. 

War led at 
once to an in- 
crease of Nor- 
wegian indepen- 
dence, *TheAu- 
gustenburger,*’ 



Henrik Ibsen (1826-1906). A Norwegian dramatic 
lyric poet, but far more celebrated as a dramatist. Nearly 
all Kia plays reflect his temperament, rendered gloomy 
and bitter by the reverons and humiliations he suflered. 





CORONATION OF KING HAAKON. 1906. 

Haakon VII. of Norway was crowned on Jane 22nd. 1906. in TrondHjem Cathedral. The king, clothed in the royal vestment, knell before the throne, when the crown was put upon his head by the Bishop 
of Tltiadkiein and in his hands were placed tl^ sceptre an^ Ofb. The actual moment of crowning was signaliied by a fanfare of trumpets, a salvo of artillery %vas fired by the batteries outside, and a 
royal sahit^ by the warships in 'the harbour, 
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Prince Christian Augustus, ruled the land from Christiania, not from Copenhagen, and proved himself a 
genial and martial commander-in-chief. The Swedes were driven over the frontier, and on the 
land side Norway gained peace. By sea, however, the English power proved overwhelming. 

Norway lost her trade, her shipping and her food supply. In one year the crops failed for lack of 


heat, and 
men l)ake(l 
bread of 
bark, as in 
the famines 
of the Mid- 
dle A g e s. 
So strong 
w a s t h (* 
n a t i o n a 1 
aml)i t ion, 
lio w e V e r, 
that in 181 1 
the Univ('r- 
s i t y o f 
Christian i a 
was found- 
ed by pub- 
lic subscrip- 
tion. 

A ]K'Oplt‘ 
thus situ- 
att‘d was 
c'ven less 
fitted tlian 
in the ])ast 
to be a inert' 
appanage of 
the Danish 
r own. 
With Najio- 
1 eon’s d e- 
f e a t at 
l.eipzig fell 
the prop of 
Frederick ’ s 
throne. To 
save his 
dynasty, 
the king, 
by t li e 
Peace of 



A NORWEGIAN MAN-OF-WAR.' 

Norway'* long aeaboard neceasitate* efficient means for guarding It. Her navy consists of coast- 
defence vessels, battleships, armoured cruisers and torpedo craft. The warship depicted is the 
Tordenskjold." an ironclad of three thousand five hundred tons, launched in 1897 on the Tyne, with 
a crew of two hundred and forty-eight officers and men. 


Kiel (Janu- 
ary, 1814), 
ceded Nor- 
way to the 
Swedes, re- 
t a i n i n g 
Greenlan d, 
Iceland and 
the I^'aroes, 
her ancient 
dej)en d e n- 
cies. T h e 
Peace o f 
Kiel opened 
a new and 
g 1 o r i o u s 
page in Nor- 
wegian his- 
tory. Chal- 
lenging the 
right either 
of the Ol- 
den burgs or 
of the Allied 
l^)wers I0 
dispose of 
them like 
sheej), tlu' 
people, less 
than a mil- 
lion strong, 
rallied to 
the side of 
their vice- 
roy, Prince 
Chri s t i a n 
Freder i c k. 
They, how- 
ever, claim- 
ed, and he 
cone e d e d, 
that the 


Oldenburgs had forfeited every vestige of hereditary right, and that Norway stood free to choose 
whom she would as king. In April, 1814, one hundred and twelve representatives of the nation 
assembled at Eidsvold, some forty miles north of Christiania, to draw up a Constitution. Under 
conditions of rural simplicity but inspiring brotherhood the work was swiftly carried through. 
On May 17th, an annivereary which is for Norway what that of the Fall of the Bastille is for France, 
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the Constitution, or fundamental law. was completed, and Christian Frederick elected king. The Eidsvold 
assembly deserves its high renown, for it had gained for Norway such freedom that her parliament, the 
Great Meeting, or Storting, could in ordinary cases legislate against the veto of the Crown. 

Within a few weeks the Norwegians were compelled to defend their newly- won liberties by force of 
arms. Marshal Bernadotte, then Crown Prince of Sweden, strode swiftly northwards with the seasoned 


army which had 
helped to over- 
throw Napoleon, 
and assailed the 
rebel nation by 
land and sea. 
The men of Nor- 
w a y pr o V e d 
braver than their 
king ; but Ber- 
nadotte, always 
nervous in states- 
manship, accept- 
ed their Consti- 
tution by t h e 
Convention o f 
Moss (August, 
1814). In Octo- 
ber the Storting 
succeeded i n 
making good the 
claim of Norway 
to be regarded 
as an independ- 
e n t kingdom. 
Christian h'red- 
erick resigned 
the crown and 
the king of Swe- 
den was chosen 
in his stead. In 
1815 the Union 
between Sweden 
and Norway was 
legally arranged 
Tlie two king- 



sion, and a com- 
mon Foreign 
Office, and in 
case of war they 
stood pledged to 
mutual defence. 
Their adminis- 
tration, their 
law, their fleet 
and army, their 
finances, and 
even their flag, 
wert‘, however, 
to remain dis- 
tinct. 

T h e Union 
thus inaugurated 
c‘ n d u red for 
ninety years. It 
was never sub- 
jected to the test 
of war. Under 
it Norway's 
growth in |)oj)u- 
1 at ion, wealth, 
communication s 
and learning sur- 
])assed all pre- 
('('dent. In con- 
sc:quence, even 
the loose prim- 
acy of Sweden 
became more and 
more distasteful, 
and after a long 
and bitter con- 


doms were to 
have a common 
king, a common 
rule of succes- 


HAAKON vn.. 

Born 1872, is the second son of Frederick III. of Denmark, and accepted the Norwegian 
crown in 1905. Prior to his coronation he was known as Prince Charles of Denmark. He 
married Princess Maud, youngest daughter of Edward VII„ and their ■on. Prince Olav, 
was born in 1903, 


troversy the 
fragile bond was 
snapped. 

Such is the 


argument of Norwegian history in the nineteenth century. The successive kings of the House of 
Bernadotte proved, on the whole, sympathetic to Norwegian aspirations ; but their position was 
such that they could not possibly satisfy two mutually jealous peoples. The Norwegians, tenacious 
controversialists, first made their Fundamental Law secure, and then carried obstacle after obstacle 
that stood between them and the independent democracy to which they aspired. They abolished all 
titles of nobility, reduced the royal veto on legislation to a shadow, secured the abolition of their 
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vice-royalty, and purged their national flag of the emblem of the Union. Tlie two countries were 
already entirely distinct in all domestic affairs, and the customs frontier between them was 
jealously maintained. Towards the close of the century the Norwegians made a determined effort 
to secure complete independence also in their relations with foreign nations. To this end they 
demanded a separate consular organization, and in the course of the resulting controversy the 

^ ‘ ^ < Storting unanimously de- 

1905). For a few months 
the two nations stood on 
the brink of war. With 
admirable moder a t i o n , 
howev^er, the Swedes de- 
manded only that the 
question of separation 
should be referred to the 
Norwegian people. 

On Sunday, August 
13th, therefore, the man- 
hood of Nor\\'ay decdarecl 
its will by a solemn 
and secret ballot. 1'he 
result was an ov'er whelm- 
ing affirmative, and, it 
may be hojx'd, the l)e- 
ginriing of a ik'w (‘la for 
the sister nations. 

The House of JBerna- 
dotte declined the offer 
of the new Norwegian 
crown, which therefore fell 
to Haakon VII., a prince 
of Denmark and the 
husband of an English 
bride. An intimate con- 
vention with Sweden pro- 
vided for joint defence, 
and the neutrality of 
Norway was guaranteed 
by the neighbouring Great 
Powers. 

Side by side with the 
movement for complete 
national independence, the 
education, enrichment and 
democratization of Norway had made striking progress. During the nineteenth century Norway 
became a countr}^ surpassed by none in the widespread diffusion of education and of the limited 
national wealth. From 1884 onwards power has been wielded by the peasants, and universal suffrage 
for males and females has now been established. A striking illustration of the modern Norwegian 
spirit may be found in the efforts made to call into being a language differing materially from the 
Danish. It is, however, in the fields of literature, science, and of geograpliical discovery that the 
greatest glory has been won. 



One of the exports of Importance from Norway is ice. In the winter larve block* of ice are aawn 
out from the frozen lakes ; these blocks are sent to various ports, from where they are shipped abroad. 
The scene depicts the arrival and unloadinff of a Norwcaian icc'ship at a London wharf. 


DATES OF SWEDISH HISTORY 


Dvnastv. 

Early Kings, 

Line of Stenkil. 

Lines of Sverker and Erik. 

I'he l‘olkun^;cr Line. 

Alternating Union, 
and purely Swedish Kukrrs. 

The \'asa Line. 


'Fluj r.ilatiiiale Line. 


The Holstein*(jottorp Line. 

7 'he Beniadotte Line. 


( hikk Evr.NTS, 

K3o Ansgur hrst visits Sweden. 

862 Kurik and the Variags found the Russian realni. 

10O6 Death of Stenkil. Civil war. 

iJii Jamtland I wcoines Norwegian. 

1157 King (Saint) Erik leads a crusade to Finland. 

Archbishopric of Upsala founded. 

1187 Stockholm founded 

1248 Ecclesiastical asseinblv at Skeninge. 

1240 Second crusade to Finland. Conquests e.vtended. 

i20() Death of Hirgrr the h:arl. 

1200 Death of King Magnus Laduhis. Cieiieral progrt*ss realized. 
1293 Third crusade to F'inland. Colonization follows. 

1319 Dynastic union with Norway (fo 1371). 

1323 Peace with the Russians at Ndteborg. F'inland Swedish. 

1335 .Abolition of slavery. Constitutional progn^ss follows. 

1350 The Black Death. 

1371 First royal capitulation. 

1373 Death of Saint Bridget. 

I38() Hattie tif I'alkiipiu”. (ierinaus defeated. 

1397 Margaret, having restored order, eflects the Union of Kalmar. 

1434 Eugelbrokt rebels. 

1435 The first geiu*ral Dk*t. 

I43«) King Erik deposed in favour of the Administrator. 

1471 Sten Stuie victorious at Brimkeberg. ICiid of civil war. 

1477 Upsala University founded. 

T483 Th(^ Recess of Kalmar. 

i495-()7 Russian war. 

1501 12 War with Dtynnark. 

1520 Christian II. conqiUTs Sweileu. The BKhmI Bath. 

1521 (iiistavus Vas.i .Administrator. War of Lilieration. 


i523-fi() ( iustavus rules as King. 

1527 Diet of V'estenis. Reformation adophnl. Rebellious follow. 

I.S34 .^7 Sweden shares in tin- War of Danish Suec<!ssion. Dec.lim; of Liibeck. 

C 5 . 55 - 57 Russian war. 

i5()i Sw(‘den gains l-^sthonia. 

^ ,‘><’3" 71 ' Seven Yi’ars’ War of the North, followed by Russian war (to 1583). 
i5b() I-a ik XIV. deposed. John rules as king to 1592. 

158(1 John’s sou Sigisumud elecb’d King in Poland. 

1593 The Upsala Meeting. Reformation confirmed. 

i 5<)K Sigisumud flees from Swed<*ii alter d<*t<‘at at Staugebro. 

i()00 Cliarles IX., replacing Sigisimmd, <!xeeutes his adherents at Liukbpiiig. Si, sty Vears’^War of .Succession 
begins against tin; i*olish Vasa. 
i()09 17 Russian war. Sweden gains Ingria, etc., 

1611 13 Danish war. (iuslavus A<lolplius succeeds to the throne. 

jtii7 Ordiuaue<' regulating Diet <»f F'our Instates 

1621-29 V^iclorious campaigns against Poland and truce. 

i()2() House ot Nobles regid.it<'<l and based on birth. 

1630-32 Cicrman campaigns and death of Gnslavus Adolj)hns. 

1634 The l''orin of Government. 

1634 48 Axel Oxenstierna <lirects Swedish policy in the Thirty Years’ War. 

1643-45 Danish war. Ttrrrilohal acquisitions in Scandinavia. 

1648 Peace of Westphalia. Territorial acquisitions in Germany. 

1654 Swed<’n ap])roa< h<-s bankrupt! v. (.>ne(*ii Christina abdicates. 


.58 Charles X. at war with Poland and other J’owers. 

1O58 Peace of Roskilde. (ireat gains from Denmark. Remtiwed war. 

1660 D<‘ath of Charles X. P«*ac<- made at Oliva and Copenhagen. 

1668 University of Lund founded. 

1675 Alliam-e with France brings disastrous war with Brandenburg and Denmark. 

1676 Battle of Lund. Cluirl.vs X 1 . victorious. 

1679 Peace made at Nymwegen, Lund and .St, Germain. Lost lands regained. 

1O80-82 ('harles XI. seiz<*s absolute power and makes drastic reforms. 

1697 Acc<rssion t)f Charles XII. Il<* is declared til age. 

1700-18 Wars and chuith of ('harh-s XII. Downfall of Swediai. 

1 719 -2 1 Peac<- made. Loss of Bremen, Verden, much of Pomerania and tlie Baltic Ihovinces. 

1741-11 Russian war. Small tiTi itorial loss by Treaty of Abo. 


1757 62 Sweden takes part in tin* .Seven Years’ War. 

1772 Gnstavns III. effects a monarchical revolution, completed in 1789- 
1788 9r) War with Ru.ssia and the Danes, 

1792 Gnstavns III. murdered. 

1800 Sweden, as in 1780, in the Armed Neutrality. 

1805 Gnslavus IV. joins tlie Coalition against France. 

1809 Gustavus IV. deposed. Autocracy abolished. F’inland lost by Treaty c)f F’rederikshamn. 

1810 Bernadottc iMicoines heir-apparent. He reigns as Charles XlV., 1818 44. 

1814 War in Holstein and Norway. Union with Norway effected. 

1815 Act of Union accepted by Sweden and Norway. German lands ceded to Prussia. 


1832 

1838 

1840 

1842-50 

1844 

1848 

1855 

1866 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1901 

1905 

19*4 


G6la canal, from Stockholm to Gothenburg, opened. 

Riots in Stockholm roused by persecution of the jjnrss. 

Climax of opmisition in the Diet against the King’s government. 

System of primary education elaliorated. 

Oscar 1 . inaugurates a liberal monarchy 

Growth of Scandinaviaiiksm. Sweden supports Denmark against the Germans. 

Fmgland and Franr.e guarantee Sweden against Russia. Free Trade established. 

Annual Diets of two elected Chainhers arranged lor. Rise of Agricultural Party. 

Protectionists secure a majority in the Diet. 

“ Extraordinary ” Diet augments the national defences. 

Jubilee of Oscar 11 . celebrated by great exhibition at Stockholm, 

Universal service introduced. Eight months with the colours compulsory. 

“ F^xtraordinary ” Diet insists upion referendum in Norway. Union dissolved. 

Gustavus V. upholds the initiative of the Crown in national defence. Peasants support him. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE SWEDES. By W. F. REDD AW AY. M.A. 

The regions surrounding the great Malar lake, on which Stockholm stands, are perhaps more isolated 
from the main current of affairs than is the cradle of any other great European race. Although they 
appear to have been the home of man for more than ten thousand years, the historian can hardly trace 
their record for more than ten ccmturies. At the dawn of tlie Christian era, but more than eight 
centuries before Sweden received the Gospel, the fertile southern plains of the peninsula formed the home, 



Daintvd appcialhj for this irorl] [Jiy .1/. Duraston, li.It.A., NJl.A. 


RURIK DEPARTS FOR THE LAND OF THE SLAVS. A.D. 862. 

Diaaennion* amongst the Slav and Finnish tribes, who inhabited the country between Lake Ladoga and the Upper Dnieper, led them in 
A.D. 862 to invite the Swedish chieftains. Rurik and his two brothers. Princes of Rus. to come and govern them. Rurik established his 
capital at Novgorod, from which he conquered the surrounding territory, whilst he also opened up trade with his native land by way of 
the rivers. 

not of Swedes, but of Danes. North of these Danes dwelt chiefly Goths, in Eastern and Western Goth- 
land. Still further north, beyond a great belt of crags and forests and the M^ar itself, were the lands 
of the Swedes proper, whose colonists spread slowly southwards to meet the Goths. Such colonization 
of Scandinavian wastes received a great extension from the wanderings of the nations ” in the fifth 
and Gxth centuries, and gradually the Swedish mainland became peopled. The inevitable result, since 
the race was fruitful and the land barren, appeared in the emigrations of the Vikings. The less tractable, 
moreover, resented the rise of kings. Swedish emigrants naturally turned to the eastern shores of the Baltic, 
especially to the Finnish coasts. In the ninth century, Rurik and other Swedes founded at Novgorod 
and Kiev new states, which swiftly coalesced into a power strong enough to threaten Byzantium. Swedes 
became the bodyguards of the Emperors, and the riches of Wisby owed their origin to the trade between 
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Paintiid for thU mrk^ , j .. . ^ 

ERIK THE SAINT LANDS ON THE COAST OF FINLAND. 1157. * 

Kln» Erik IX. of Sweden (Saint Erik) at the head of a conaiderabie army, and accompanied Iby the Bishop of Upsala. an Fnilithmilt, 
invaded Finland in 1157. The Finns were conquered and baptized, and Bishop Henry with some soldiers and priests were left behind by Erik 
to confirm the conquest and complete the conversion. After some time the bishop was killed, and. canonized, became St. Henry, the patron 

AAlIlt At KtnlmsajJ * 
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their homeland and Kiev. Even amid the 
Alps, it is believed that the offspring of the 
Vikings still survive. 

Contact with Christian nations could 
hardly fail to shake the faith of the Swedes 
in tlieir ancient gods, among whom Thor was 
chief. Their full conversion, however, proved 
long and difficult. Between their needy land 
and Christian countries nature had imposed 
the sternest frontiers, while within Sweden 
unity, political or natural, was far to seek. 
Her early history consists largely of struggles 
between the Goths and Swedes to give her a 
single king. The journey from her southern 
frontier to her centre demanded a month of 
toil. So late as in the year 1177, a monarch 
risked starvation in journeying from east to 
west across his barren realm. 

In the nintli century Ansgar, the apostle 
of the North, twice conducted missions on 
the shores of the Malar, and his successor in 
the bishopric of Bremen carried on the work. 
In this, th(‘ great age of the Vikings, however, 
history records chiefly the fluctuating strife 
betwetni the Danish and Swedish rulers, until 


CHRISTOPHER III. about the year 1000 they combined to crush 

In 1440 the Duke of Bavaria wa* elected a* aucccMor to his deposed 01<l\' 1 rygV'CSSOn at Svoldci. Saint OhlV^ rC- 

uncle. Erik VII. of Denmark, and became Christopher III. Charles Knutsson established Norwegian independence atid ])ro- 

resigned his ofhcc as Administrator of Sweden in favour of Christopher. * 

who in the same year became King of Sweden. In 1442 Norway also came pagiltcd Christianity ill tllC Nortll, wllile llC 

under hi. .w.y, but 1^1448 ciiri.iopher, vvKii. was sccondocl by Saint Sigfrid and otlier 

the nanse 1 owns, suddenly died. ‘ 

missionaries from England. Yet the old faitli 
still ruled in Sweden when, about 1060, the family of her early kings becanu* extinct. 

The weakening of the ancient faith and the extinction of the ancient dynasty led to a change in tiu' 
Swedish constitution which was destined profoundly to influence the future. The Crown became elective. 
At the same time, the primacy of the Upsala region, long the focus of heatlu'ndom, was challenged by the 
Christians throughout an obscure period of civil strife. Gradually, but only gradually, the new faith 
won its way. The dawn of the thirteenth century still found loyal worshippers of Thor and Odin among 
the dalesmen of the North. 


Substantially, indeed, the Cross had triumphed a generation earlier. Olof, the son of Erik, one of 
the conquerors of Olav Trygvesson in 1000, is said to have been the first Christian king of Sweden, and 
to have been baptized by Bishop Sigfrid. The upper or northern Swedes, however, resented such 
Gothic innovations. They came near to deposing Olof from the throne, and would not suffer his son 
and successor to bear the baptismal name of Jacob. King Stenkil maintained himself in power by 
supporting paganism among the Swedes and Christianity among the Goths ; but after his death 
(c. 1066) the contest of faiths and races kept Sweden desolate. Two generations passed by before 
Sverker (1133-55) appeared as a Christian ruler of the whole country. Under him, the establishment 
of bishoprics, monasteries, schools and Peter’s pence attested the Catholic progress. Tithe was 
instituted half a century later. 

About the year 1157 King Erik led a crusade into Finland, and left the Englishman, Bishop Henry 
of Upsala, to organize a Swedish colony and a new church in that country. The bishop soon perished 
by the hand of a convert, but became the patron saint of Finland. In Sweden his master, Erik, gained 
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a like pre-eminence. During the reign of Charles, the son of Sverker (1161-67), Sweden not only obeyed 
one king, but also one earl, his lieutenant, and one archbishop, Stephen of Upsala. She had, however, by 
no means freed herself from the miseries of disputed successions. Late in the twelfth century, moreover, 
her coasts were raided by heathens, so that a fortress, Stockholm, had to be built to guard the eastern 
entrance to the Malar. 

Such frequent convulsions and the progress of a common faith tended alike to obscure the old divi- 
sions among the natives of Sweden and to promote the power of the magnates at the expense of the 
king. The Church, a foreign corporation, was likewise gaining power. Early in the thirteenth century 
she began to crown the kings. Franciscans and Dominicans entered the land. In 1248 the papal 
legate, William of Sabina, summoned a great assembly at Skeninge, and insisted on the celibacy of the 
clergy, the study of canon law, and the election of bishops by the cathedral chapters only. 

In 1250 the male line of Saint Erik died out. By far the most important man in Sweden was Birger 
the Earl, a scion of the great Folkunger family and a conquering crusader in Finland. The husband of 
a ])rincess, he was himself not of the blood royal. The Swedes therefore crowned his son Valdemar king, 
but looked to him, not in vain, for peace and good governance. In sixteen years he notably raised the 
culture and prestige of Sweden. In particular he restricted the ancient right of private vengeance, 
abolished trial by ordeal, and conferred upon women the right to share in the inheritance of estates. 
“ Birger Jarl " is the traditional founder of Stockholm. Himself the last earl, he made his sons dukes. 
One of them, Magnus (1279-90), inherited his own force of character. Having dispossessed his brother 
Valdemar, and cajoled and crushed the rebel Folkungers, he proceeded to i)rove himself a really great 
king, and to earn by his paternal care the title of I.adulas, or “ Locker of the Barn.” The development 



t* 


PatfUtfu jur ttfurAj [.Py J. H. Valda. 

RISING OF THE PEASANTS OF DALECARLIA, 1434. 

Dalecarlia U a weat midland region of Sweden, full of hiatorical intereat and poaaeaainii atrong local characteriatica. The inhabitanta apeak a 
peculiar dialect, wear a diatinctive dreaa, and are very independent. In 1434, led by Engelbrekt, a miner, the peaaanta revolted againat the 
oppreaaive tyranny of Erik XIV. of Denmark. 
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by King Magnus of the royal powers contributed not a little to the brilliant achievements of the Swedish 
monarchy centuries later. Like the greatest of the Vasa, he habitually called the nation to counsel. 
At this time, however, it was impracticable to assemble more than the bishops, the lawmen or yeomen - 
judges, and when needful, the gentry, while the Steward Marshal and Chancellor formed the inner circle 
of the central administration. 

At such a council, held on an island in the Malar about the year 1280, Magnus powerfully developed 
his policy. Having taken and exacted an oath from those present to observe his father’s laws for uphold- 
ing the internal peace of the realm, he proceeded to forbid the abuse of purveyance, by which the gentry 
had extort(!d from the p(!asants hospitality witlK)ut payment, both for themselves and their attendants. 
He then attnckc'd 
the }) r o 1) 1 e m o f 
enabling Sweden to 
face her modern foes. 

Th(‘se came* no longer 
as sea-rovers, Init as 
mounted spearmen 
encased in arm' ur, 
and almost invulner- 
able to men fighting 
on foot. The king 
therefore offered im- 
munity from taxa- 
tion to all who would 
serve' on hors(‘l)ack. 

This arrang(‘ment 
created a class of 
nobles distinct from 
the non-noble who 
paid tax(‘s. 

In 1281 the king 
extende'd immunity 
from taxation to the 
Church. In 1285 
lu‘ claimed for him- 
self and his council 
the right of making 
new laws in cases 
for which the ancient 
law had not pro- 
vided. His p r e- 



GUSTAVUS VASA I. 

Guttavus Vaaa, born in Sweden in 1496. was taken a» a boitage to 
Denmark in 1515. He escaped a year later with a price on hit head, but in 
1520 entered Stockholm at the head of an army and drove the infamous Danes 
from Sweden, of which country he became king in 1523. After a peaceful and 
prosperous rule Gustavus I. died in 1560. 


rulers of the North 
was conspicuously 
manifested wIkui the 
island of Gothland, 
with her mighty city 
Wisby, came under 
his sceptre of her 
own accord. 

After the death 
of Magnus. Sweden 
was again fortunate 
in finding a strong 
regent in the Mar- 
shal, Torgil Knuts- 
son. Following in 
the ste})s of Saint 
Erik and Birger Jarl, 
he led a third cru- 
sade into Idnland. 
Two ('arny)aigns en- 
abled him to stimu- 
late the Sw’edish 
colonies, to found 
Viborg, and in spite 
of the opposition of 
the Russians, to 
conquer West e r n 
Carelia. The pro- 
spect of a union be- 
tween Sweden and 
Denmark was ad- 
vanced by a double 
Unhappily for Sweden^ 


eminence among the 

royal marriage before Birger, the son of Magnus, became of age to govern. 

however, his two younger brothers grew up into unscrupulous and ambitious men. Having first in- 
duced the king to join with them in the treacherous murder of Torgil, by a second treason they flung 
him into prison (1306). The help of both Denmark and Norway failed to restore to him the whole 
of his kingdom, nor was a counterstroke, by which he made his brothers first his guests and then his 
prisoners, more successful. In 1319. his infant nephew, Magnus, son of Erik, wore the crowns both of 
Sweden and of Norway. 

During the minority (1319-1332), the council ruled. They brought to a successful close Torgils war 
with the Russians, thereby securing the development of Finland as a Swedish province. Under their 
rule, the Swedes spread northward, and the Lapps became tributary. But the temporary lapse of 




From the painting^ ^ Heilquist. 

DEATH OF STEN STURE AT LAKE MALAR. 1520. 

Sten Sture the lounger 0492-1320^ was the son of Svante Sture. and on his father’s death was elected regent of Sweden. His success provoked the bitter enmity of his rival Erik Trolle, whose 
adherents declared war on the regent. Trolle invoked the aid of Christian II. of Denmark, who invaded Sweden and met Store’s army near Borgerund. Slure's troops were routed, he himself was mortally 
wounded by a bullet, and while endeavouring to reach Stockholm on” his sledge expired while crossing the frozen Lake Malar. 
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CUSTAVUS VASA PROCLAIMED KING AT STREGNAS, 152 3. 

Under the Union of Kalmar Norway, Sweden and Denmark were all united under one king. The attempts of Denmark to impose her will 
upon the weaker kinsdoms produced a series of revolts, and in 1523 the tyranny of the Danes under Christian II. had become so intolerable 
that the Swedes threw off the foreign yoke and elected Gustavus Vasa as their king at Stregriis. 

monarchy meant the ahidin/j^ establishment of aristocracy, with all its lawlessness and extravagance. 
\Mien the king came of age fie found the treasury absolutely empty. 

Between the years 1332 and 1363 Magnus, son of Erik, ruled Sweden — at least in name. But he was 
compelled to endure manifold vicissitudes of fortune. At one time lord not only of Norway, but also of 
St ania, at another he had to dispute even Sweden with his own sons. He strove to restore his waning 
prestige by leading a great crusade against the Russians, and forcing all whom he could lay hold of to 
cut off their beards and receive baptism. But he failed to conquer Ingria, and actually incurred excom- 
munication for failing to repay to the Pope the money borrowed for the expedition. In 1350 the Black 
Death desolated the land, and famine followed. The great nobles formed a constant source of danger, 
and finally compelled Magnus to abdicate in favour of an oppressive German, Albert of Mecklenburg. 

The reign had none the less witnessed great progress within the realms of law and government. The 
relics of slavery were done away. The whole of Sweden became subject to the same legal code and 
judicial system. The Crown was formally declared elective, and in the election no district might claim 
pre-eminence. The king thus elected must swear to rule with the advice of his council, and to refrain 
from making laws or levying taxes without the people’s consent. Further, after the election and the 
oath, lie must make a progress through the land and receive his crown at the hands of the archbishop. 
To promote the efficiency of the national defence, yearly wapenshaws were to be held, and an aspiring 
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peasant could ennoble himself by appearing at one of these duly equipped as a horse-soldier. The 
burghers in the several towns received an organization under the burgomaster, the king’s bailiff and a 
council, and it is significant that half of the members of the council were to be Germans. 

The reign of Magnus is also remarkable for the rise of the greatest woman in Swedish history — Saint 
Bridget (1303-73). The daughter of one pious noble, married at thirteen to another, the mother of eight 
children, she spent her life in a ceaseless struggle to attain perfect holiness, and to regenerate the world. 
Her pilgrimages to Trondhjem, Compostella and Jerusalem attest her indomitable perseverance, and 
wherever she went she rebuked those men and women, from the Pope downwards, whom she found 
inert or sinful. From the year of her widowhood, 1344, she devoted herself wholly to religion. Charit- 
able without limit, so ascetic as to cherish an open wound which she tormented for her soul’s health, 
she conversed in trances with Christ and the Virgin, and received from them revelations for mankind. 
These revelations sometimes took the form of fantastic medieval sermons, but sometimes treated of 
political questions, such as the respective claims of Denmark and Sweden to Scania. Christ is repre- 
sented as denouncing a Pope as “ a slayer of souls worse than Lucifer, more unjust than Pilate, more 
pitiless than Judas, more inhuman than the Jews. Thy throne shall sink down like a heavy stone.” 
Rome, none the less, did not deny her a place among the saints. 

For some thirty years the aim of this single-minded lady was to found a new hearth of sanctity in her 
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CUSTAVUS DENOUNCING THE BISHOP SUNNANVADER. 


Gu»tavu« I. determined to undermine the immense power posaeeeed by the Catholic ecclesiaatice in Sweden. He eecretly encouraged the 
preaching of Lutheran doctrines and endeavoured to obtain the surrender of the fortresses held by the bishops, with all the wealth they 
contained. At the Diet of Vesteras ail the king’s demands were conceded and ratified by a statute known as the Recess of Vesteras. 
June 21st. 1527. 
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native land. As a widow, she dwelt chiefly in Rome, but her heart was in Vadstena, where the present 
convent of her new Order was finally established. The Order provided for both monks and nuns, who 
lived in sef)arate buildings, but shared a common church. Within Scandinavia nobles and burghers 
streamed to Vadstena with gifts and recruits. There the spiritual and intellectual life of the three 
kingdoms found a common inspiration. In the wider world, daughter foundations sprang up in Poland, 
Italy, England, and many other lands. 

After the downfall of King Magnus the people of Sweden rose against German rule, but the nobles 
sustained Albert of Mecklenburg (1363-89). Their price was the royal capitulation of 1371, which made 



From tht‘ [By C>. Saloman. 

CUSTAVUS REPROVING DRUNKEN SUBJECTS. 

Guttavua I. of Sweden wae a noble and disnified Icing, and a atern, aerioua and frugal man. Clean-living in the extreme, he absolutely 
vetoed any form of excess; gluttony and drunkenness were abhorrent to him. He is depicted reproving some of his subiects who have been 
drinking too freely. 

the aristocratic council the chief power in the realm. The nobles now fortified their castles unchecked, 
and the mightiest of them, Bo Jonsson, whose apt emblem was a grifiin, controlled two-thirds of Sweden 
and the whole of Finland. After his death in 1386 King Albert attempted to regain the control of his 
realm. The nobles, however, appealed to Margaret, the regent of Denmark and Norway, who in 1389 
defeated with their help the king and his German forces near Falkoping. Albert became a prisoner, but 
the Germans by no means gave up the struggle. In Stockholm they fell upon their Swedish colleagues 
in the town council, and racked them before burning them alive. German pirates, the so-called victual 
brothers," harried the coasts for several years. Finally Margaret, the last of the Folkunger dynasty, 
gained control of Sweden, restored order, and (as has been described in the history of Norway) established 
the short-lived pan-Scandinavian Union of Kalmar. 




From (hr painting'] 


; {By E. JWruua. 


KARIN MANSDATTER VISITS ERIK XIV. IN PRISON. 

Erik XIV. came to the Swedieh throne in 1561. and in 1368 married the daughter of a common eoldier, Karin Mansdatter. who had been 
hie mistreei for three years. In the same year the king became so deranged mentally that he was deposed and imprisoned. Three rebellions 
with the object of reinstating the king were suppressed, and his prison was constantly being changed. Karin Mansdatter is depicted visiting 
her husband in his prison cell. 
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From the j>aintin\i^ 

MURDER OF NILS STURE BY ERIK XIV. 

Erik waa obaeaaed by the auapicion of hia noblea' dialoyalty, which led him to perpetrate acta of abominable cruelty towarda them, 
eapeclally on membera of the Sturc family. In 1366 Count Nila Sture was condemned to death before a tribunal on an abaurdly frivolous 
charge. The death aentcnce waa commuted to life-long impriaonment, and he waa aent to the fortrcaa of Orbyhua, where Erik murdered him 
with hla own hand. 

Margaret attempted td solve the problem which long baffled Sweden — the establishment of a strong 
monarchy. Although unable to make the Crown hereditary, she weakened the power of the Council, 
and in 1396 compelled the nobles to destroy their recent fortifications and to renounce the privileges 
that they had seized during the last generation. As these privileges comprised immunity from taxation, 
the royal revenue grew greater. 

So soon as her strong personality was removed, however, the evils of absentee monarchy became 
plainly visible in Sweden. Her successor, Erik, who ruled alone from 1412 until 1439, entrusted the 
government to agents, such as that Jbsse Eriksson who gained an evdl fame by harnessing the peasants 
to the plough. At last, failing to gain redress from king or council, the hardy dalesmen of the North 
rose in arms, with Engelbrekt, a mine-owner, as their leader. His career was brief (1434-36), but 

triumphant. Under him the commoners of Sweden vindicated their ancient freedom, drove out the 

oppressive foreign officials, and secured a place in the national assembly. In 1438 the Swedes formally 
appointed Karl Knutsson Administrator {riksfdrestdndare), and next year deposed the king. 

From 1440 to 1513 the crown of Sweden belonged in name to three successive Germans. They were 
supported by the Unionists, who included powerful families, such as the Oxenstierna and the Vasa. The 
Nationalists, on the other hand, led by the great House of Bonde, represented the distaste of the 

commons for foreign rule. Between 1448 and 1467 Karl Knutsson was thrice proclaimed king, and the 
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Administrators also appeared as riv^als to the German dynasty of Denmark. Karl bequeathed the 
government to his trusty kinsman, Sten Sture, who was elected Administrator a year later (1471). 
Sten Sture was soon called upon to defend his power and the liberties of the Suedes against their 
Danish king. In the desperate battle of Brunkeberg, fought within sight of the walls of Stockholm, 
in 1471, the Swedish freemen drove the Danish knights from the land. 

For a whole generation, until his death in 1503, Sten Sture dominated Swedish history. Although his 
personal relations with the nobles were as good as their incurable rivalry with the Crown permitted, he 
based his power in sound Swedish fashion upon frank co-operation with the peasants and burghers. He 
sought their counsel, and would rather risk his life, it was said, than suffer a ])easant to be defrauded 
of a sheep. One of the first consequences of his vi('tory over the Oldenburg King of Denmark was the 
repeal of the law that one-half of the town councillors should be Germans. It is appropriate that the 
period of his rule should be that in whic'h Sweden gained her own lhii\a'rsit\’ of I'psala (1477) and her 
own printing-press. Sten Sture, however, was merely an Administrator, not a crowned liead. 

In 1483 the nobles attained the high(‘st j)innacle of their power by a bargain with the new German 
king. By the Recess of Kalmar, King Hans undertook to be guich'd generally by liis council, to reside 
alternate years in Denmark and Sweden, to govern by natives of the country, not setting over them men 
of low birth, and to recognize the 
nobles as in many respects sovereign 
princes. The Kalmar Recess broke 
up the unity of Swedish feeling, and 
after 1495, when the Russians under 
Ivan III. besieged Vil)org, Sten 
Sture was deposed by the council. 

He appealed to the pe()j)le, but his 
peasants were vanquished by the 
royal forces at Rotebro, and he 
mad(‘ submission to his king. 

Imur years later he regained 

office. The king had failed to sub- 
due the brave men of Ditmarsh, 

and Bishop Hemming Gad had 

roused the Swedes to claim their 
independence anew. Scarcely was 
the land cleared of the Danes, how- 
ever, when Sten Sture died (1503). 

For the next eight years Hem- 
ming Gad, equally versatile and 

tireless, was the soul of the Swedish 
cause. He secured the election of 
Svante Sture as Administrator 


(1504-12), and defied the ban of 
both Pope and Emperor. After 
Svante’s death, his noble son, Sten 
Sture the Younger, gained office ; 
but in 1513 Christian II., the power- 
ful champion of royal claims, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s throne. 

Swedish independence must now 
abide the issue of a doubtful 
struggle. Unhappily the Swedes 
did not possess the strength which 



I rom the juiirUlng] iliy Van Dyck. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS THE GREAT. 

Guatavus Adolphus came to the Swedish throne in 1611. and restored law and order in 
the countr)' hy conciliating the nobility and reorxanizinc the government. In )620ljhe 
married the Elector of Brandenburg’s daughter. He led the German Protestant* to victory 
during their atrugglc against the Catholic League in 1630, but in 1632 was killed at the 
battle of Liltzen. 
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comes from unanimity. Gustavus Trolle, the Archbishop of Upsala, organized a pro-Danish faction, 
and held his fortress of Stake against the Administrator. A Danish fleet attempted to relieve it, but 
Sten Sture triumphed (1517), and the Diet deposed the Archbishop and destroyed Stake. 

Next year Christian himself attacked Stockholm from the sea. Sten Sture, with the young noble, 
Gustavus Vasa, as his standard-bearer, relieved the town and opened negotiations with Christian. The 
king offered himself to come within the walls, but demanded six hostages for his safety. The hostages. 
Hemming Gad and Gustavus Vasa among them, were sent, and the Danes treacherously sailed away 
witli them to Denmark. 

Christian now bent his whole force on the subjugation of Sweden. Early in 1520 he sent a strong 



THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIG. 1631. 

Tilly had captured Leipzig, and the Catholic League forcea under him lay encamped outside, when Guttavut Adolphus, at the head of a 
Swedish army, reinforced by some raw Saxon levies, advanced towards him. Although the Saxons were routed at the first onset. Gustavus 
won a decisive victory, due to his superior generalship and the extraordinary valour of the Swedes. 

army to march northward between the great lakes. Sten Sture fell in battle, and died in a sledge on the 
frozen surface of the Malar. Without his leadership, the brave burghers and peasants were doomed to 
failure. Before the year was out Christian received the Swedish crown. 

After four days of ceremonial and of festivity the king perpetrated the blackest crime in Swedish 
history. Having assembled the notables of the realm and of the capital, he listened to the indictment 
by Gustavus Trolle of those who had deposed him. An ecclesiastical tribunal pronounced them guilty 
of treason, and they were hurried to the scaffold. Two perfectly innocent bishops and eighty other 
persons suffered death immediately ; others, in the days which followed. Their corpses, with those of 
Sten Sture and his little cliild, were burned, and their goods forfeited to the Crown. Sten Sture's widow 
and other noble ladies were sent as prisoners to Denmark. This “ Blood Bath " extended even to 
Finland, where the aged Hemming Gad was numbered among its victims. Its object was terrorism ; 


From the paindny] 


[By J. Boklund. 


A COUNCIL OF WAR DURING THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR. 

The Thirty Year** War lasted from 1618 to 1648 and was a politico-religious struggle involving several European countries. The war was 
concluded by the Peace of Westphalia. The Protestant forces, commanded by Custavus Adolphus of Sweden, opposed the troops of the Catholic 
League under Tilly. After a scries of sanguinary conflicts Custavus proved the victor, and was hailed as a liberator and deliverer by ail 
Protestant Germany. The scene depicts a council of war between Custavus and his generals. 
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fi'vom thi- pninting] Hiiuoei'. 

DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AT LUTZEN. 1632. 


During thr battle Gustavut advanced at the head of hia cavalry to reinforce one of hi a generals. The king’s impatience carried him 
forward in advance of his men, from whom he was suddenly separated by a cloud of fog. Meeting a regiment of cuirassiers. Gustavus 
turned off to the left in retreat and was shot through the back. 

its excuse, the defiance of an interdict by the Swedes ; its consequence, the destruction of the union 
with Denmark. 

“ God’s miracle-man, who built up the realm of Sweden from base to roof,” now appeared in the person 
of Gustavus Vasa. ” A noble youth, comely, ready-witted and prompt in action,” devoted to his former 
lord, Sten Sture, he had found it impossible to remain a tranquil captive while his countrymen were 
crushed, and in 1520 he had tied from Denmark in disguise. The Senate of Liibeck sheltered him against 
a king who viewed their power with disfavour, and he made his way to Sweden. For eight months he 
w’andered from place to place, often in di.sguise, and always striving, though in vain, to rouse the country 
against the Danes. Even the Blood Bath pf Stockholm, which dejjrived his father of life and his mother 
and sisters of liberty, did not rouse the })easants, since they regarded Christian as the foe of the nobles 
alone. In December, however, the news spread through the land that the people were to be disarmed 
and taxed, and that a gallows was to be set up at every manor-house. The dalesmen, therefore, hastily 
sent men on skis to stop Gustavus ’s flight to Norway and elected him ruler of Sweden. 

The War of Liberation thus began as a rising of two hundred peasants against an absent king. It 
soon appeared, however, that Christian’s tyranny and crime had both outraged the national feeling and 
removed possible Swedish rivals to Gustavus. His army rose to fifteen thousand, and near Vesteras 
his pikemen repulsed the Danish cavalry and captured all their guns. After narrowly escaping disaster 
at the hands of Archbishop Trolle, Gustavus successively defeated him, secured the help of Liibeck, laid 
siege to Stockholm, and was elected Administrator. The fall of Christian in Denmark prepared the way 
for the unanimous choice of Gustavus as King of Sweden (June 6th, 1523), and the fall of Stockholm, after 
an interminable siege, swiftly followed. The capture of other fortresses and the recovery of Finland 
made Sweden once more a full and independent realm. 

Within four years she had become also Protestant. The chief cause of her rapid conversion lay in 
the political needs of the king. Gustavus, a righteous man in private life, but a monarch who held that 
“ necessity breaks law, at times the law of God/' found that only by despoiling the Church could he 
garnish the Swedish crown. The State was impoverished, even bankrupt, the dalesmen mutinous, and 
the throne insecure. The Church, on the other hand, was rich and ignorant, and its leaders favoured the 
old connection with Denmark. In such a situation, the Lutheran teaching, which made the king a pope 
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and the monasteries the property of the commonwealth, proved irresistible, quite apart from the 
attractiveness of simpler worship and purer faith. Gustavus lirst patronized the Swedish students from 
Wittenberg, then taxed the Church and deposed two prelates ; then published the New Testament in 
Swedish, and finally called to counsel the Diet in Vesteras (1527). There Bishop Brask, an able and 
enlightened champion of the existing order, resisted the royal proposals, and it became clear that the 
Diet was with him. “ Then have I no will,” burst out Gustavus, ” longer to be your king. Now I cannot 
wonder that the common people are mad and disobedient when they have such ringleaders. If they get 
not rain and sunshine, they blame me ; if death, famine and plague come, I must bear the blame. . . . 
Repay me what I have spent of my own fortune upon the realm, and I will never return to my ungrateful 
country.” Weeping, he quitted the assembly, to be brought back four days later completely victorious. 
The Church had surrendered to the other three estates. The king and nobles divided the Church lands 
between them, the monasteries were dissolved, and the brothers Petri organized the Lutheran national 
Church. ” Rather die a hundred times than abandon the Gospel,” was the last counsel of the dying 
Gustavus. Without the Reformation, as he well knew, national independence and strong monarchy 
could not be secure. ’ 

For nearly a quarter of a c('ntury after adopting the Reformation, Gustavus laboured incessantly to 
become the powerful ruler of a j)owerful kingdom. Pliant, versatile and merry, yet })assionate and 
inflexible, he smote down opposition while building up institutions which were really new. In 1537, 
the commercial tyranny of Liibeck was shaken off. In 1543, the revolt of Nils Dacke, the last and most 



From tht painting'] \.^V 

CONVEYING THE BODY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS TO THE SHIP AT WOLGAST. 

The Swede* purchaced their victory at Liltzen at the heavy price of the death of their dearlydoved ruler, Guatavu* Adolphua. The kiiiK** 
body, which wa* found under a heap of dead, naked, covered with wound* and blood, wa* conveyed to Naumburt ; from there it wa* taken 
to Wolgaat, put on board ahip and tranaported to Stockholm. 
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dangerous of many rebellions against Gustavus, came to an end with the death of its leader. Next year 
the Diet made the Crown hereditary, with primogeniture among the male offspring of the king. Begin- 
ning in poverty, Gustavus died enormously rich. He had enriched not merely the Crown, but the 
kingdom, by keeping peace at home and abroad and by developing commerce. He had reorganized the 
army, created a fleet of twenty-five great warships and beaten off a Russian assault on Finland (1557). The 
enemy that he had not conquered was ignorance. Before the Reformation Bishop Brask had issued 
translations of the classics, to give the young nobles an alternative to the ale-house. The priests, one 
at least of whom supposed that the Old Testament had been lost in the Flood, gained no illumination 
by being turned into Protestants. Gustavus found himself obliged to make foreigners his secretaries, 
since no Swede possessed the necessary knowledge. By giving royal dukedoms to his younger sons 
the king jeopardized his lifework. Yet in 1560, when he took a pathetic farewell of his subjects on the 

eve of death, he could 
rightly thank God for hav- 
ing chosen him to deliver 
Sweden from thraldom. 
In creative energy and 
success, he may rank with 
Louis XL, with the Great 
Elector, and even with 
Peter the Great. 

During the century 
which followed his death, 
Sweden was ruled by five 
of his ckscendants, each of 
whom possessed striking 
ambition, fine presence and 
versatile ability. Under 
his son, Erik XIV. (1560- 
68) , who wooed both Eliza- 
beth of England and Mary 
Queen of Scots, and mar- 
ried a corporal’s daughter, 
Sweden began to assert 
her edaims to predominance 
in the Baltic Sea. The 
progress of Christianity and 
the Reformation had de- 
prived the Knights of the 
Sword of their reason for 
existence, and their possessions, the so-called Baltic Provinces, thus became good prize. Erik secured 
Esthonia in 1561, but in 1563 became involved in war with Denmark, Poland, Saxony and Liibeck. This 
war lasted seven years, and one hundred and sixty years passed before the disputed question received its 
final solution. While Erik displayed his incapacity on land, the early campaigns saw the Swedes masters 
of the sea and made the names of Jacob Bagge and Klas Kristersson Horn for ever famous in their annals. 
War with Denmark, the ancient tyrant, moreover, always roused Swedish ardour. In 1566, despite 
grave defeats and an isolation so severe that wine could not be procured for the Eucharist, the Diet 
protested that they would sacrifice their lives and all that they possessed rather than submit to an 
adverse peace. Erik, however, brilliant but unstable, was convulsing the realm by a capricious tyranny 
which revealed a strain of madness. He had crushed his half-brothers and all other possible rivals, only 
to establish a reign of terror. His suspicions fell on the nobles and particularly upon the great house 
of Sture, among whom he believed that he discerned the fairhaired man destined bv the stars to overthrow 



Fn>m the painting^ [//v j, Jiokfnnd. 

POLISH SOLDIER BROUGHT BEFORE CHARLES X. 

In the aummer of 1655 Charles X. of Sweden Invaded Poland aimply to Kratify his thirst for 
military alory. Before the year was out he defeated the Poles in a great battle near Warsaw, which 
capital he occupied. A Polish soldier is depicted being interrogated by the king. 
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him. In 1567 he treacherously stabbed Nils Sture and bade his soldiers slay two of his kinsmen, two 
other lads and his own tutor. Remorse turned him for a time into a fugitive and a madman, but the 
Diet condoned the crime. Next year, however, his half-brothers John and Charles flung him from 
the throne, and from 1569 to 1592 John ruled Sweden as her elected king. 

John III., though far from commonplace, was the feeblest of the Vasa line. His position, too, was 
feeble, for he had been compelled to make concessions to those who had placed him in power — his more 
virile brother Charles and the great nobles. His reign w'as in no small degree the reign of Charles, a 
stern Calvinist and upholder of the policy of their father, Gustavms. 


S 
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THE FIRE AT THE ROYAL CASTLE. STOCKHOLM. 1697. 

In the sprinR of 1697 a aerious calamity overtook the Swedish royal household by the burninR of the royal castle known as the *‘Tre 
Kronor." During the fire the body of Charles XI., who had but recently died, was with difficulty rescued from the flames. Charles XII. is 
seen supporting a lady of his court in her flight from the burning building. 

In 1570 the desolating Seven Years’ War came to an end with the Peace of Stettin. It left Denmark 
and Sweden exhausted, but filled with mutual loathing. The Swedish ransom of Gothenburg, some 
thirty-three thousand pounds, could not be paid without imposing on the peasants a tax of one-tenth 
of their movable property. 

Even before the Peace of Stettin was signed, the Swedish lands beyond the Baltic were invaded by 
the savage hordes of Ivan the Terrible. For thirteen years the struggle was maintained, until the Swedes 
and Poles in concert had excluded the Tsar from the Baltic and compelled him to the truce of 1583. 

Meanwhile Sweden was convulsed anew by the king’s attitude towards religion. Like James I. of 
England, John prided himself on his theological learning. Influenced by his Polish queen, by the great 
European tide of Catholic reaction, and by hopes of a great political career, he strove to transform 
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the Swedish Church 
into a body which 
Rome could \’iew 
with approbation. 
He devised a liturgy 
and imposed the Mass 
upon every parish. 
But Charles refused 
to suffer it in his 
Duchy of Sudema- 
nia, and it became 
clear that, after the 
resolution of the 
Council of Trent, 
Rome could accept 
nothing short of com- 
})lete submission. 

In 1586, however, 
John procured for 
his son Sigismund tlie 
Polish crown, which 
none save a Roman- 
ist could wear. It 
proved a heavy bur- 
den and jeopardized 
the future of Sigis- 
mund as his father’s 
heir. From 1592 to 
1599, it is true, Sigis- 
m u n d nominally 
favoured, was sternly 




CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 

Charles Xll. ( 1662-1718) came to the throne of Sweden in 1697. Poland, 
Russia and Denmark made an unsucceaaful attempt to seize Sweden, but the 
king defeated each country in turn. Charles was killed by a musket-ball 
during the siege of Frcderikshold. 


ruled in Sweden. 
But his known pro- 
pagandism caused 
the Swedes to rally 
round Duke Charles 
and the Protestant 
cause. In 1593, be- 
fore the “ King of 
the Jesuits ” set foot 
in the land, the 
Council and many 
priests met at Upsala 
to settle their reli- 
gion. They resolved 
unanimously that the 
Scriptures are man’s 
sole guide, and that 
the three creeds and 
the Augsburg Con- 
fes.sion express the 
truth. “Now is 
Sweden become one 
man,” cried the pre- 
sident in triumph, 
“ and we have all 
one Lord and God.” 
John's innovations 
were swept away, 
and Calvinism, which 
Duke Charles 


rejected. The Upsala Meeting saved the Reformation in Sweden, and, through 



Sweden, in Europe. Its im- 
mediate effect was to make 
the Catholic King of Poland 
impossible in Sweden. Sigis- 
mund purchased his coronation 
by an oath to respect the 
Upsala resolution. That oath, 
however, he could not in con- 
science keep. In the age when 
Europe was cleft by wars of 
religion, moreover, the Swedes 
required a king who would do 
more than merely tolerate their 
Church. The Council, hoping 
to regain their ancient power, 
supported the absentee king. 
But the people joined Duke 



Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) ■erved 
Cbarlet XII. of Sweden as a military engineer 
and wrote several notable works on physics 
and theology. 


Charles, as they had joined his 
father, in flinging off a foreign 
yoke. They conquered in the 


Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778), the founder 
of modern botany, made several scientific 
explorations productive of works on the flora 
and fauna of Sweden, 
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field, and in 1599 Sigismund was formally deposed. For sixty years he and his heirs continued to 
claim the crown. 

As king, for he accepted by slow stages the usurped sovereignty, Charles IX. showed himself a harsher 
Gustavus. In husbanding the national estate, in frankly taking the people into their counsel, in swiftly 
overwhelming opponents, and in pressing to the utmost every royal claim, the founder and the refounder 
of the dynasty were alike. Charles began by executing many great nobles as traitors. Having thus 
secured his power, he laboured incessantly in administration and fought steadfastly against the Poles. 
Death found him, in 1611, endeavouring to repulse Christian IV. of Denmark. 



From the paint ioi/] {Fy L. F. Rmix. 

LINNAEUS AT HOME. 

Linnaeus wa« born at Rathult in Southern Sweden and atudied at the Upsala University, where, in 1742, he was appointed professor of 
botany. He practised as a physician at Stockholm and his family was ennobled in 1757, The scene depicts Linnaeus asleep in a chair, 
having returned home evidently tired out at the finish of one of his botanical excursions. 

Charles IX. was succeeded by his son, Gustavus Adolphus, a youth of seventeen, whom nature and 
art had joined in equipping for a throne. Kingly in form and feature, in glance and memory, in bearing 
and in genius, it can be said of him that “ in all history there is probably no man who leaves such an 
impression of energy under restraint, the truest mark of greatness in human character (S. R. Gardiner). 
He had already studied history, theology and music, as well as statecraft and war. He spoke five lan- 
guages besides his own, and was acquainted with five more. What made him irresistible to his people 
was the fact that he added to the frankness and self-sacrifice of his father and grandfather a geniality 
which appealed to every class and an idealism which roused all that was best in the nation. In 
Gustavus alone met the knight-errant, the statesman and the king.’’ And in his great Chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstierna, he possessed an able, cool, tenacious minister, the perfect complement to his enthusiastic self. 





From the ptHnting'} Bovrdon, From the painting'] S. Bourdon, 

OKarles X. 0622-1660) aucceedecl to tKc Swedish throno in 1654. He invaded Poland in Christina of Sweden 0626-1689) came to the throne in 1644. She ruled well for some years. 

1655. forcins the Elector to acknowledge his lordship over Prussia, and while wasing war on the but abdicated in 1654 in favour of her cousin. Charles X. On his death she attempted 

Danes, in 1658-60. died suddenly at Gothenburs. reinstatement on'the throne but failed. 
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Charles XII. of Sweden spent most of his reign achieving military 
glory. He was brave, determined and hardy, and an able, sagacious 
counsellor. But his ambition was fatal to Sweden, which, after his 
death, exhausted by war, ceased to be a great power. 

implied the downfall of himself and of his realm. 
In 1624 he proposed to James 1 . that he should lead 
an army into (lermany. Being underbid, however, 
by Christian IV.. who failed to grasp the difficulties 
before him, he quietly continued his work of in- 
vigorating and educating the Swedish people. He 
inspired not only institutions, but also men. The 
great warriors Horn, Baner and Torstensson had 
their peaceful counterparts within his circle. 

The building up of Sweden went on to the 
intermittent accomp:)animent of Polish war. The 
successful siege of Riga in 1621, and the victory of 
Wallhof in iC)2(), bore witness that Livonia had 
been conquered and that a new military power 
had arisen. Succeeding campaigns carried the 
Swedish arms far along the south coast of the 
Baltic, and at Stralsund swords were crossed with 
the soldiers of the Emperor. In 1629, however, 
the truce of Altmark was arranged. Richelieu thus 
helped to set Gustavus free to fight in Germany, 
where the Protestant cause and the liberty of 
Europe must be saved promptly, if at all. 

In three campaigns (1630-32) Gustavus made 
it impossible for northern Germany to be Roman- 
ized against its will, or for the Catholic powers to 


the Nations 

Between 1611, when he became monarch of a 
weak and remote kingdom, and 1630, when he 
appeared as arbiter of Europe, Gustavus and his 
Swedes underwent a severe training for their great 
part. By hard fighting and heavy payments they 
obtained j^eace with Denmark in 1613, only to 
plunge deeper into strife with the Russians. For 
a moment it seemed as though a Swedish prince 
might become Tsar. In 1613, however, the first 
Romanov was elected, and in 1617 he was com- 
pelled to cede Eastern Carelia and Ingria as the 
price of the Peace of Stolbova. This treaty, con- 
cluded [under the mediation of James I., entitled 
Gustavus to congratulate the Diet on the fact that 
without their leave the Russians could not launch 
a boat uj)on the Baltic. 

After Stolbova, Gustavus enjoyed four years 
of almost unbroken i)eace. The struggle with 
Sigismund was, however, only postponed by suc- 
ce.ssive truces, and the progress of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48) touched Sweden nearly. 
Gustavus knew that the triumph of Romanism 



Guatavut HI. (1746-1792) came to tbe Swediah throne in 1771. 
He broke the noblea* power and encouraged agriculture and commerce. 
While endeavouring to employ the forcea of Sweden on behalf of 
Louia XVI. againat the Revolution he was aasaaainated at Stockholm. 
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subdue Sweden. The narra- 
tive of the war belongs rather 
to the history of Germany 
than to that of Scandinavia. 
But Gustavus, by his triumphs 
and heroic death, had pro- 
foundly influenced the future 
of his own country. He had 
taught her the art of war, 
had given her prestige in 
Europe, had consecrated the 
ideal of Baltic empire, and 
had made the king in the 
Diet the centre of her consti- 
tution. For eighty-six years 
after his death others strove 
to tread in his footsteps. They 
failed, and the great age of 
Sweden closed. 



Jean Bernadottc (1764-1844) greatly diatinguisKed 
himself in the French army under Napoleon I. In 
1810 he was elected heir to the throne of Sweden, 
which he ascended in 1818 as Charles XIV 


Wlien Gustavus fell at 
Liitzen, he left an infant 
daughter, Christina, by the 
sentimental Brandenburg 
princess whom for policy's sake 
he had espoused. Axel Oxen- 
stierna governed, and the Ger- 
man war went on until 1648. 
Yet a sudden dash into Jut- 
land was made in 1643, and 
Denmark purchased peace at 
Bromsebro (1645) by large 
concessions. Three years later, 
by the Peace of Westphalia, 
Sweden gained provinces in 
Pomerania, together with Bre- 
men and Verden and five 
million dollars, in addition to 
the plunder which her legions 


had secured in eighteen campaigns. To this glorious end had Axel Oxenstierna and a band of 


brilliant gene- 
rals brought 
Gustavus' s 
war. In the 
domain of 
go ve r n me n t , 
moreover, the 
great king's 
work had is- 
sued in the 
Form of Go- 
vernment of 
1634, which 
an orderly bu- 
reaucracy was 
estab 1 i s h e d. 
But the an- 
cient simpli- 
city and stren- 
uousness o f 
the nation had 
suffered : the 
nobles had 
purchased pri- 
vileges which 
jeopardized 
the immemo- 
rial freedom of 
the peasants ; 
and for six 
years Queen 



Gustavus IV. (1778-1837) came to the Swedish throne in 1792, and in 1797 married the 
Grand Duke of Baden*s daughter Frederlcka. In 1808 the king, becoming Insane, was deposed, 
and he was divorced from his consort In 1812. He died at St. Call. Switzerland. 


Christina, now 
of age to rule, 
gracefully hur- 
ried the state 
towards i t s 
ruin At a 
time when 
economy was 
the only wise 
policy, she 
lavished digni- 
ties and es- 
tates upon her 
favourites, and 
the exotic bril- 
liance of her 
learned circle 
could not 
atone for bank- 
ruptcy. Fortu- 
nately for 
Sweden, her 
throne seemed 
to her too 
lowly, and the 
national faith 
too cold. In 
1654 she ab- 
dicated, and 
retired to 
Rome with 


101 
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a handsome revenue and a court. In her the direct line of Vasa came to an end. To Christina 
succeeded her cousin and rejected suitor, Charles X. (i654”-6o), a warrior who has been styled, not 
inaptly, the Swedish Napoleon. His energy was adequate to any task in war or peace. Having 
begun by reclaiming from the nobles some of the estates of which they had despoiled the Crown, 
he turned in 1655 to win profit from a war with Poland. In the daring of his conception, in his 
persuasiveness with the Diet, and in his handling of the army, he was to prove himself the equal 
of any Swedish king. The first campaign saw Warsaw and Cracow taken, Charles obeyed as king 
in Poland, and the Great Elector of Brandenburg frightened into acquiescence. The Poles, 
however, soon rose against a Lutheran foreigner, and all Charles’s amazing marches and victories 
could not hold them down. The Czar and the Emperor joined the number of his enemies, the 
Hohenzollern, having received the payment for his alliance, awaited only the moment to betray, 
and in June, 1657, I'rederick III. determined that the time for Denmark to strike had come. 



Photo hp] [ Pmh'rirmul d' Vmiornood. 

The StorthinR formally depoaing King Oacar from the throne of Norway and declaring the severance of 
that kingdom from Sweden on the 7th of June. 1905. 


Within nine 
months, by perhaps 
the most amazing 
campaign in the 
whole history of 
Scandinavia Charles 
had raised his coun- 
try to her highest 
point of empire. The 
climax was reached 
when the Swedes 
marched from island 
to island upon the 
ice, and dictated 
peace at Roskilde, 
the Danish West- 
minster. By this 
peace, Norway was 
dismembered and tto 
confines of Sw^cleit 
extended to the 
Sound. Distriisting 
the Danes, howfever, 
he again, in July, 
1658, unsheatl]|fi!d the 
sword. But the Sea 


Powers, Dutch and English, were determined that the shores of the Sound shoulif" not again be 
grasped by a single hand. Their intervention foiled even Charles X. He struggled bravely against a 
world in arms, but his death, early in 1660, impelled Sweden towards a general peace. Part of the 
price paid was the return of Trondhjem to Norway. 

Charles X., like the great Gustavus, left a foolish widow and an infant heir. While Charles XL 
(1660-1697) was growing up to manhood, the nobles gained great power, and used it ill. The Swedes 
became the mercenaries of Louis XIV. Their defeat in 1675 by the Great Elector at Fehrbellin 
shattered their reputation and brought upon them other German princes and the Danes. Scania, to 
its delight, reverted to Denmark, and the throne of Charles tottered 

In this crisis, the shy, untutored monarch placed himself at the head of what was best in his forces. 
His obstinate valour broke the Danish invasion, and in 1679, thanks to Louis XIV., Sweden emerged 
from the ordeal without loss of empire. After bloody victories in the field, the king turned to yet more 
crushing triumphs over his nobles. Between 1680 and 1682 his resumption of alienated crown-lands 



Frofn the jHihitingl l^V Perteut. 

KING OSCAR II. 


Oscar II. (1829-1907), King of Norway and Sweden, was educated at Upaala University. He married, in 1857. the Princess Sophia 
Wilhelmina. youngest daughter of Duke William cf Nassau, and succeeded his brother. Charles XV., in 1872. The king realised the difficulties 
of mainuining the union between Norway and Sweden, and owing to his tact a peaceful solution of the crisis of 1905 was attained. His acute 
intelligence gave considerable weight to his opinions in matters of international importance. 
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shattered their finances and their power, and made Sweden practically a benevolent despotism. For the 
last eighteen years of his life, Charles XL preserved peace, acted as the untiring steward of the national 
resources, and built up a strong force by land and sea. Not the least successful of his measures were those 
for the incorporation of Scania with Sweden. The University of Lund trained Swedish officials ; the 
I.utheran worship was carried on in the Swedish tongue, and the peasants soon grew accustomed to 
Swedish rule. 

The omnipotent authority which Charles XL had bequeathed was entrusted by the Diet to his 
son Charles XI 1 . at the age of fifteen. Half Viking, half Crusader, the young autocrat showed during 
three years of peace self-confidence, diligence and reckless daring, but attempted nothing great. Then 
in February, 1700, he was confronted by a conspiracy of three kings, Augustus of Poland, Peter of Russia, 
and Frederick IV. of Denmark, urged on by Patkul, the spokesman of those Livonian nobles whom 
Charles XL had wronged. The news of this crime made him a grave man, and he spent the remainder 

XIV. But he scorned to 


of his life in struggling to 
exterminate the traitors. 

With the aid of the 
Sea Powers, Charles first 
terrified the Danes into 
submission. Next, in 
November, 1 700, he 
crushed at Narva Peter’s 
army, five times as nu- 
merous as his own and 
strongly entrenched. 
Next year the troops of 
the allies fled before him, 
and the Poles declared 
that this was a war not of 
their Republic, but only 
of its Saxon king, Augus- 
tus. Every statesmanlike 
consideration showed that 
Charles should now re- 
main content with having 
saved the Swedish empire, 
and fight, if he must fight 
at all, on the side of the 
Sea Powers against Louis 
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Gustavu* V., the preunnt Kinu of Sweden, wne born in 1858. 
In 1881 he married Victoria, daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and. when Crown Prince, frequently acted a* regent. 
He aucceeded hia father in 1907. 


be a statesman, and the 
remainder of his career is 
a string of amazing ad- 
ventures which ruined 
Sweden. 

Between 1702 and 
1706, his victories com- 
pelled the Poles to elect 
Stanislaus Leezinski as 
their king ; Augustus to 
abdicate and to give up 
Patkul, who was broken 
on the wheel ; the Em- 
peror to grant toleration 
to the Silesian Protest- 
ants ; and the opponents 
of France to propitiate 
him by a visit from Marl- 
borough. Meanwhile Peter 
was subduing the Baltic 
Provinces, and actually 
founded Petrograd on 
Swedish soil within three 
years of his own flight 


from Narva. At last, early in 1708, Charles turned against him, only to close a long story of misfortune 
with the disaster of Pultava (June 28th, 1709). He then took up his abode among the Turks, while 
Magnus Stenbock and the peasants bravely repelled the Danes ; but the Swedish empire melted. At 
last, in 1713, the Council plucked up courage to defy the king and summon the Diet. This step 
effectively recalled Charles to Sweden. He landed in 1715, rejected the excellent terms which his 
ancient foe, together with Prussia and Hanover, would have conceded, employed a foreigner, Gortz, 
to tax the exhausted people, and perished on the Norwegian frontier (1718). 

By his stern simplicity and mighty feats of war Charles XII. had made himself an eternal hero of 
the Swedish people. But the immediate consequences of his reign were the downfall of the monarchy, 
the loss of the empire, and the disappearance of Sweden from the ranks of the Great Powers. Under 
the nominal rule of his sister, Ulrica Eleonora (1718-20), her husband, Frederick 1 . (1720-51), and 
Charles X.'s great-grandson, Adolphus Frederick (1751-71), power was wielded by factions of the lower 
nobles, who depended for their livelihood upon their official positions. In 1719-21 peace was made with 
Hanover, Prussia, Denmark and Russia respectively, Sweden retaining only a diminished Finland and 
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Pomerania north of the Peene. In 1720 the four Estates seized the reins of government, and soon the 
enemies of Sweden came to regard the maintenance of this constitution as guaranteeing her impotence. 
Until the close of 1738 Arvid Horn played the part of Walpole, to the great profit of the land. But the 
“ Hats," incited by French gold and hatred of Russia, then overthrew his " Nightcap " policy, and 
attempted to reconquer Petrograd (1741). The army proved to be rotten, and the Swedes were fortunate 
in escaping with the loss of a small portion of Finland (1743). They had sunk to the level of summoning 
a Russian force to defend 
them against the Danes. 

In 1756 occurred a royal 
revolt against the doctrine 
of the Hats, that if the king 
refused to subscribe the 
decrees of the Council, his 
signature should be im- 
pressed by means of a stamp. 

Queen Louisa Ulrica, the 
fiery sister of Frederick the 
Great, inspired an abortive 
coup d'etat, and the Hats, 
under Axel von Fersen, 
took full revenge. They ex- 
posed their own feebleness 
and their country’s, how- 
ever, by their futile attack on 
Prussia in the Seven Years’ 

War (1756-62), and fell 
in 1765. While Hats and 
Caps alternately prevailed, 

Prussia, Russia and Den- 
mark were planning the 
partition of Sweden. In 
August, 1772, however, the 
young king, Gustavus III. 

(1771-92), suddenly carried 
through a monarchical re- 
volution. From a republic 
swayed by the Powers 
hostile to France, Sweden 
had become an autocracy 
supported by France and the 
mass of the people. For some 
years the " enlightened " 
despotism of Gustavus won 
high praise. After a time, however, his mistakes and extravagance gave rise to opposition and even 
to plots. As a remedy, he attacked Russia in 1788, but was saved from overthrow only by the 
onslaught of Russia’s ally, Denmark. Having roused his people, he was fortunate in defeating the 
Russian fleet, and the peace of 1790 cost Sweden no territory. The ruin of her finances would not 
have deterred her king from attempting to succour Louis of France, but early in 1792 he was assassinated 
at a masked ball. 

During the minority of Gustavus IV. (1792-1809), the regency fell to Duke Charles, a weak though 
well-meaning brother of the late king. Gustavus III. had modelled himself on his uncle, Frederick the 
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Great. After 1796 his son figured as a caricature of Charles XII. His puny efforts to play this part 
against Napoleon cost Sweden Finland, and himself the Swedish crown. For nine years (1809-18) his 
uncle reigned as Charles XIII. From 1810 to 1844, however, the dominant influence in Sweden was 
that of the French Marshal Bernadotte (Charles XIV.). The election and the conduct of Bernadotte 
were equally amazing. He was invited to the North through the sudden inspiration of a Swedish 
lieutenant sent to apprise Napoleon that an Augustenburg prince would be chosen. Once arrived there 
he threw off his devotion to the Emperor and his love for war, and steered Sweden into the path of tranquil 
prosperity from which slu^ has never since departed. The reward of their joint services in aiding the 
overthrow of Napoleon took the form of the cession of Norway by the king of Denmark at Kiel in 1814. 

Bernadotte and his descendants, Oscar I. (1844-59), Charles XV. (1859-72) and Oscar II. (1872-1907), 
restored to the Swedisli 
crown, after a century 
of feeble or wayward 
monarchy, something of 
the Vasa lustre. In spite 
of not a few political 
conflicts, they bequeathed 
to the twentieth century 
a kingship which is much 
more than the crowned 
presidency of a republic. 

Peaceful beyond all pre- 
cedent, Sweden has de- 
veloped into one of the 
most free and most highly 
civilized nations of the 
modern world. While still 
predominantly a g r i c u 1- 
tural, she possesses an 
urban population amoiant- 
ing to nearly one quarter 
of the whole. Within the 
last sixty years she has 
built up a railway system 
which surpasses all ot tiers 
‘in the proportion borne 
by its length to the num- 
Sound. The German success led to the modern competition in armaments, and Sweden, fearing 
Russia, has now adopted universal service. 

While the true argument of Swedish history during tlui nineteenth century is this peaceful transforma- 
tion, it might appear superficially to consist in a barren struggle with the Norwegians. The events of 
1813-15 inevitably gave to the Union a certain flavour of conquest, and made it difficult for Swedish 
men to govern acceptably in Norway. This difficulty was augmented by the fact that the Norwegian 
people were far more democratic than the Swedes, and that the security which they enjoyed under the 
House of Bernadotte caused their strength and their ambition to increase. Complete national independ- 
ence gradually became their goal. In 1905 they deposed Oscar II., though inviting another member of 
his family to wear their crown. Sweden received this rebuff with admirable restraint. During the 
reign of Gustavus V., who succeeded to the throne in 1907, and especially during the Great War which 
broke out in 1914, the relations between the two countries have grown closer, and a new Scandinavianism 
seems likely to spring up. By heartily renouncing hopes of regaining Finland Sweden has removed the 
greatest danger from her path. 



THE RIDDARHOLMS-KYRKA. STOCKHOLM. 

Formerly a Franciacan church in which Swedish kim^a and 
heroea were buried. Since 1807 only kings have been buried 
here. The chvirch haa an openwork iron spire, 295 feet high. 


bers of the people. At 
the same time, her manu- 
factures and her output 
of minerals have grown 
enormously, and in scien- 
tific appliances, such as 
telepliones, she is unsur- 
passed. But for a state 
so thinly peopled and so 
poor as Sweden in 1815 
such achievements would 
have been impossible with- 
out rigorous abstinence 
from war. 

Charles XV., a romantic 
sovereign, felt the appeal 
of the pan-Scandinavian 
spirit, and desired to suc- 
cour Denmark in 1864. 
His shrewd minister, Louis 
de Geer, prevailed with 
him, however, to avoid 
a policy of adventure, 
and as neither France 
nor England would step 
in, only a few hundred 
volunteers crossed the 
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Seven Y<‘ars’ War of the North. 

Christian IV. participates in Thirty Years’ War. 
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Frederick HI. at war with Charles X. of Swetden. Further loss. 
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The Royal Law sigiunl iu s(!cr<*t. 
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r'all of Count Griffenfeld. 

First general code of law issued by Christian V. 
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Nationalist reaction under Guldberg. 
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Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen, 
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War with Fngland, Swttden (until 1809) and other Powers. 

National bankruptcy. 

Treaty of Kiel. Norway renounced. Education law. Emancix>ation of the Jews. 

Holstein, a crown fief, enters the German Confederation. 

First Danish steamship. 

H. C. (h^irsted discovers electro-magnetism, 
t Thorwaldsen ends his career at C-op(nihag«ui and is buried amid his works. 

Christian VIII. reigns. Ih? makes various futile attempts to scjlve the (purstion of the Duchies, 

National Liberal Party developed to st^cure the Eider frontier. 

Great influence of (irundtvig on religious arul national feeling. 

Pan-Scandinavian meeting of studtmts at Coi>enhagen. 

Agrarian Society founded to further claims of peasants. 

Frederick VII. sanctions a Ckjnstituent Assembly and its new Fundamental Law. 

War ends in the temporary subjugation of Slesvig and Holstein. 

Treaty of I^ondon, (jreat Powers and Scandinavia arrange? for succession to indivisible Danish monarchy. 
, Cholera in Copenhagen. Sanitation reformed. 

Guild system abolished. Frijedoin of career. Freedom to pass through the Sound purchased by mari- 
time Powers. 

I Higher agricultural education, aided by new banks and railways, Viegins to transform economic life. 
Agrarian reform movement in the direction of peasant proprietorship. 

Christian IX. signs the Noveml>er Constitution, which inciud<?s Slesvig. 

War with the Duchies, Austria and Prussia. Peace, of Vienna. Loss’ of Slesvig and Holstein, 

Revi.sed Fundani(?ntal Law enacted. Influence of landed proprietors increased. 

Northern Slesvig asserts in tVw German Diet its resolve to remain Danish. 

Formation of Right and Left parties, followed (1871) by Social Democrats. 

Common monetary system with Sweden and Norway on gold basis, 

Iceland receives Home Rule. 

The Estrup Ministry. Social reforms. Constitutional conflicts end in agreement. 

Accession of Frederick VII 1. 
i Accession of Christian X. 

Scandinavian accord arranged by meeting of three kings at Malm6. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE DANES. By W. F. REDD AW AY. M.A. 

For several centuries after Christ the history of Denmark, like that of Norway and Sweden, remains 
obscure. In many respec ts the Southern Scandinavians developed on the lines already traced above. 
South of the Gota river, however, mountains cease and the land becomes more fertile. Hence small 
groups of settlers becanu* the more easily united into larger peoples. Jutes emerged in the west, Danes 
in the east, and the superiority of the latter made Denmark the comprehensive name. Great forests 

consolidated. A genera- 
tion later, Gorm the 
Old, who ruled over all 
modern Denmark and 
Southern Sweden, re- 
solutely championed the 
old faith. His consort 
Thyra, however, may 
have been a Christian, 
and under their son, 
Harald Bluetooth (c. 
940--C. 985), the Cross 
gradually won the day. 
Harald’s son, Svend 
Forkbeard, the first 
Danish king to coin 
money, prepared the 
w way in England for her 
conquest by his second 
son, Canute. Between 
1018 and 1035 Canute 
(Knud) the Great ruled 
over the greatest Danish 
empire in history. To 
Denmark and England 
he added the Wendish 
« coast towards the Oder, 
and in 1028, Norway. 
In England, the country 
of his preference, he 

changed from a Viking into a state-builder, and in Denmark his reign witnessed the progress of 
the Church. Before his death heathendom surviv^ed only in remote regions ; but the priests, and 
even the bishops, were for the most part foreigners, ill-paid, unprivileged, and but little regarded by 
the Danes. 

After Canute’s death, his empire soon fell to pieces. His son Hardeknud (1035-42) for a moment 
reunited Denmark with England ; but his sudden death placed Denmark for a few years under Magnus 
of Norway. From 1047 onwards, however, the independence re-established by Svend, son of Estrid and 
grandson of Svend Forkbeard (1047-76), remained unimpaired. His dynasty endured until 1387, and 
from the first associated itself closely with the Church. Stone sanctuaries replaced those of wood, and 
eight bishoprics were established, of which the greatest was Lund. In the ecclesiastical sphere, as in so 
many other departments of Scandinavian endeavour, one great motive was to frustrate the intrusion of 
the Germans. The king himself retained lordship over the Danish Church. 


severed the Danes from 
the Goths to their 
northward and from the 
Saxons and Slavs south 
of tlie Eider, thus aiding 
the growth of nation- 
ality. The intercourse 
of Denmark with Chris- 
tian lands began with 
her Viking raids late in 
the eiglith century, and 
these developed from 
mere forays into na- 
t i o n a 1 (' o n q u e s t s. 
Charlemagne’s subj uga- 
tion of the Saxons 
caused the Danes to 
fortify their southern 
frontier, especially by 
thc‘ rampart known as 
the Danevirk. The col- 
lision with the Empire 
consecrated the Eider 
as the Danish frontier. 

In Denmark, also, 
Ansgar appeared as the 
herald of the Christian 
faith, but at his death 
in 865 the land remained 
unconverted and un- 



Denmark it a small ktnxdom in Europe compotcci of one part of 
peninsula and a vroup of islands which divide the Baltic and Nor 
Seas. The other part of the peninsula is SchleswiR-Holstein, on 
belonging to Denmark, but seized by Germany in the Prusso-Danii 
War of 1864. 




In 1496 the unhappy state of Florence was further aii^ravated by the death of its ablest and most disinterested statesman. Pier Cappoui. The leai'ue — comprising Pope Alexander VI. the Emperor Maximilian I. 
Venice, and Spain— now attacked Florence The Pope was determined to destroy the Republic, and to temporarily reinstate the Medici family, thus preparing the way for his own sons. The Venetians 
besieged Leghorn, and there was great misery in Florence. However, the enemy were beaten, and the league, showing signs of dissolution, enabled the Florentines to alleviate the di‘itres= in tneir own city 
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From 1076 to”ii34 five of Svend's sons successively filled his throne. Knud the Holy (1080-86) . 
a strange mixture of piety and tyranny, began to endow the Church and to confer privileges upon her. 
He was slain before the altar at Odense by rebel hands, canonized at the instance of his brother, Erik 
“ Evergood " (1095-1103), and became in course of time the patron saint of Denmark. Under Erik, 
who died on crusade, Lund became an archbishopric, and a long struggle to repel the incursions of the 
heathen Wends was begun. 

For fully half a century (1103-57) Denmark fell under weak or disputed government. The feebleness 
of King Niels'was offset by the vigour of his nephew, King Erik's son Knud, surnamed “ Lord ” ; but 
after his foul salon, '‘the 

murder by father of the 

his cousin in people.'' 


1131, no- 
thing stood 
between the 


salon, “ the 
father of the 
people.'' 
His invinci- 
ble energy 
earned for 


Danes and 
ruin. Sud- 
denly, how- 
t? v e r , a 
dreary chap- 
ter in their 
history 
ended with 
the triumph 
of Val de- 
mar, Knud 
“Lord’s" 
son, over 
his rivals, 
and m o r e 
than half a 
century o f 
triumph fol- 
lowed. 

Until his 
death in 



h i s foster- 
brother Val- 
demar (1157- 
-82) the title 
of “ t h e 
Great." A 
series of cru- 
sades kept 
down t li e 
Wends, ren- 
dered t h e 
seas secure, 
and in 1169 
b r o u g h t 
about t h e 
conquest of 
Riigen. Co- 
pen h a g e n , 
originat i n g 
like Stock- 
holm in coast 


12 0 1, the 
soul of Den- 
mark was 
the learned 
and eloquent 
bishop, Ab- 


THE APPROACH OF THE DANES. 

The most characteristic feature of the Danish invasions of EnRiand was their extreme suddenness ; 
and the EnRlish. by reason of their unreadiness, were almost invariably overwhelmed by this fierce foe. 
Here the people arc seen flockinR with their belonRinRs into defences hastily erected against the 
approaching onrush of the Danes. 


defence, was 
Wnded by 
A b s a I o n . 
The Dane- 
V i r k was 
greatly 


strengthened, as a sign that homage to the Emperor was repudiated. When Valdemar was succeeded 
by his son Knud VI. (1182-1202), Barbarossa therefore incited the Duke of Pomerania to attack Riigen. 
But Absalon won a famous victory (1184), Mecklenburg and Pomerania submitted, and the kings of 


Denmark dared to style themselves Kings of the Wends. 

Knud’s brother and successor, Valdemar II. (1202-41), gained by his earlier exploits the style of 
“ the Victorious,” He became lord of Holstein, secured the Emperor’s concession of everything north 
of the Elbe, and concluded a crusade in Esthonia by a brilliant victory near Reval (1219). The town 
of that name was founded, the war-flag, the Dannebrog, descended, as was believed, from heaven, and 
the land was retained as a Danish province until 1346- The treacherous abduction of the king by Count 
Henry of Schwerin however, shook the whole Danish empire (1223). and his defeat by the Germans at 
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Bornhoved (1227) left only Riigen and Esthonia of his, lands beyond the Eider. He therefore turned 
to the fulfilment of his famous motto, With law shall the land be built,” and closed his reign with the 
issue of the Jutish code (1241), 

The progress of Denmark had now resulted in the rise of three powers which had hitherto worked 
in concert, but whose disunion during the century after Valdemars death brought her to the brink 
of ruin. T h e s e w e r e t h e ^ 
monarchy, the aristocracy and 
the Church. From petty chief- 1 
tains the kings had become 
rich, supreme in war, and the 
fountains of law and justice. 

At the same time an aristocraf y 
had been created by that change 
in the art of war wliich made j 
the mail-clad kniglit incompar- 
ably superior to the peasant 
fighting on foot. Those who 
could pay for armour and a 
horse became the privileged 
nobles of Denmark. Soon they 
would reduce the peasants to 
the level of their dej)endents. 

The Church, meanwhile*, was on 
the way towards securing full 
immunity from lay taxation, 
jurisdiction and control. 

Valdemar the Victorious left 
three sons. The first, Erik, suc- 
ceeded him, but was foully 
slain by a servant of his brother 
Abel (1250). Abel cleared him- 
self of the crime by compurga- 
tion and gained the throne. 

Two years later he was killed 
by rebels, and the nobles chose 
his brother, Christopher I., 
rather than his sons, whose 
resentment and claims to the 
Duchy of Jutland complicated 
the strife which now broke out 

between the new monarch and turpninung-] {Hy mn,ert a. nom, 

oetween xne new monaren anu submission of guthrum TO king Alfred. 

the Church. In Denmark, no Alfred wa* the only EnKli«h Uins who thoroughly overcame the DanUh leader, Guthrum. 

less than in other lands the After leveral engagement*. In which they auffered aevercly. the Dane* were *ubdued in A.D. 878. 

, Guthrum and hi* chief* are here depicted paying homage to Alfred in his camp. Shortly after, 

accession of a strong prelate Guthrum wa* baptized, taking the name Aethelstan, and eventually ruled in East Anglia a* 

led swiftly to a demand for « Christian sovereign. 

ecclesiastical independence. Jacob, son of Erland, elected Archbishop of Lund against the will of the 
king, demanded nothing short of the complete abrogation of lay sovereignty over the Church, and 
secured a majority of ecclesiastics in favour of laying Denmark under interdict if the king should 
presume to coerce a bishop. Both sides resorted to violence. In 1259, when the archbishop had 
been imprisoned and civil war had begun, Christopher died, under circumstances which suggested 
poison. His son, Erik Klipping (1259-86), spent a doleful minority while the long struggle between 
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Church and State dragged on to an inconclusive compromise, and ruled for fourteen years amid strife 
with Sweden, Norway and the Danish nobles. At last a party of rebels disguised as monks murdered 
him, and, though exiled, continued the strife with his son, Erik Maendved (1286-1319). Their con- 
nection with Archbishop Jens Grand involved him in deposition, and the Pope retaliated with an 

interdict which excluded Den- 
mark from the Indulgence of 
1300, the great year of jubilee. 
Erik made submission to the 
Church, but succeeded in bri- 
dling the nobles and asserting 
his authority over many princes 
and cities in Northern Germany. 

Erik’s death, however, 
showed on how loose a founda- 
tion the Danish monarchy was 
built. Bankruptcy, disputed suc- 
cession, capitulation to the 
nobles, the intrusion of Count 
Gert and other princes of Hol- 
stein, the partition of the king- 
dom and eight years’ interreg- 
num followed. Tliea iti I340 
the Jutisli noble son 

of Ebb(‘, slew Gert saved 
the State. By an a^cjement 
madi‘ at Liibec'k among tht‘ 
nobles, the royal line was re- 
stored, and Valdemar Atterdag 
(1340-75) was crowned king. 

Valdemar was confronted at 
his acceission with a task which 
might well have daunted any 
ruler. His authority was undis- 
puted only in perhaps one- 
quarter of Jutland. The royal 
power had in great measure been 
usurped by the nobles and the 
Church. The p e a s a n ts, the 
natural allies of the monarchy, 
were sinking into serfs. The 
wealth that might come from 
trade was fast passing into the 
hands of the Germans, and 
Germans were j)enetrating into 
Southern Jutland. 

On the other hand, the Danes had received a bitter lesson on the evils of anarchy. The Church and 
the peasants were ready to rally round a vigorous king, and some at least of the nobles sought the same 
refuge against the violence of the Germans. Thus encouraged, the king reconquered his kingdom 
within twenty years of his accession. Nay more, he ruled Denmark as none of his predecessors had done, 
for he had resumed lands granted to the nobles, substituted king’s courts, for the enfeebled popular courts 
and added to the burden of taxation. In strength rather than in weakness, he associated with himself a 



From thv paintimj} 

KING 


ALFRED IN THE CAMP OF GUTHRUM, 


[7/w llrrhrrt .-I. iionf. 

A.D. 878. 


Alfred the Great. havinR entrenched himaelf and his force* acainat the Dane* at Athelney, 
•ousht to circumvent the enemy by atratagem. The king diaguiaed htmaelf aa a atrolling minatrel, 
and by playing the harp and ainging effected an entrance into the Dantah camp, where he learnt 
of the enemy'* plana. 
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council of the great officers of state, bishops and chief burgomasters, and thus definitely improved the 
Danish Constitution. 

In his relations with foreign powers Valdemar showed the same energy and firmness. Having sold 
distant Esthonia to the Knights of the Sword, he married his daughter Margaret to the king of Norway 
and recovered Scania without alienating Sweden. In 1361 , however, he conquered Gothland and plundered 
Wisby, " the Queen of the Baltic.” This caused the Swedes to overthrow their king, Magnus, and to 
become Valdemar's foes, while the mighty Hanse League amply humiliated the offender. Valdemar, 
none the less, was preparing to reincorporate Slesvig with his own domains, when in 1375 he died. Valde- 
mar 's heir was his infant grandson Oluf (1375 -B7), whose reign witnessed the firm consolidation of his 
mother Margaret’s power. By lier skill and firmness, she brought about the Union of Kalmar between 
the tliree Sc'andinavian kingdoms in 1397, and renden^d Denmark at once more peaceful and more 



From ihr pointing^ [liv V. (>'. ffetlgoixt. 

VALDEMAR ATTERDAG AT WISBV. 


In 1361 Valdemar Attcrdag. King of Denmark, raiaed and led an armed expedition into Wiiiby in the island of Gothland, one of the richest 
cities in Europe and the principal trading atation of the Hanseatic League on the Baltic. The king levied outrageous taxes on the 
inhabitants and infamously plundered the city, alleging that the citizens hod sung satirical songs about him. 

powerful than any of her predecessors had done. She, like her father, was on her way to solve the 
Slesvig question when in 1412 she fell a victim to the plague. 

Margaret’s grand-nephew, Erik of Pomerania, ruled from 1412 to 1439, but failed by process of law 
or by force of arms to extinguish the claims of the house of Holstein upon Slesvig. In attempting to curb 
the Hansards, he gained somewhat greater success, but as a childless man, he found his sceptres burden- 
some, and quitted both his kingdoms. In Denmark the Council chose his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria 
(1439-48), and after him, Christian of Oldenburg (1448-81). 

The reign of the founder of the Oldenburg dynasty, which is still enthroned at Copenhagen, left a 
lasting impress upon Danish history. It was to Christian I., who visited Rome, that papal permission 
was accorded for the foundation in 1479 of a university in his capital. He secured the consent of the 
Norwegian Council to a union between Denmark and Norway, which endured from 1450 to 1814. He 
strove, moreover, to a sainfc Ms rights over Sweden, but suffered defeat by Sten Sture in 1471. Most 
important of all wa^^lH^eatmeiit of Slesvig and Holstein. Thanks to the influx of Germans from 
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~ Holstein into Sles- 

vig, the duchies 
now loathed the 
thought of separa- 
tion from each 
other. But Chris- 
tian had it in his 
power to incorpor- 
ate Slesvig with his 
other possessions. 

He was therefore 
enabled to secure 
Holstein also. In 
1460 it was agreed 
that both fiefs, the 
one Danish, tlie 
otlier German, 
should remain an 

John 1 (Hans) (1455-1513) ruled Denmark when the iuSCptliablt 1 k 1 it - Christian II. (1513-1531). King of Denmark, Norway 

country was incessantly at war, while plafiue and famine agC ill llis family. Sweden. He massacred all the prominent men in 

both occurred in his reign. " Stockholm and was dethroned by Gustavu* Vasa. 

1 heir Estat(‘s were, 

however, bound only to (hoose one of the sons of tlieir late lord. This acquisition extended the 
authority of the King of Denmark to tlu* mouth of the Elbe. Christian’s son Hans (1481-1513) defeated 
Sten Sture, and in 1497 renewed for a moment the union of all Scandinavia. In 1500, liowever, he 
set out with his brother Frederick, who ruled half of each ducliy, to subdue the thriving peasant 
republic of the Ditmarsh. Their army aj)})(‘ared irresistible, but suffered a severe defeat amid the 
marshes. Sweden seized the opportunity to revolt, supported by Liibeck and other Hansa towns. The 
war which followed deserves renown because it gave occasion for the building of the Danish fleet. 

In 1513 Hans was succeeded by his son, Christian IT, who had already learned to rule Norway by 
fear. The ever-increasing pretensions of the nobles found exjm'ssion in the ('harter which they forced 

upon the king, l^y — 

tills he p 1 e d g e d 
himself to inc rease 
the authority of 
the gentry o v e r 
their peasants, to 
refrain from at- 



tempting to secure 

cl' : ' 


the succession of 


't' 

his son, to submit 


i J 

to the “instruction" 


1 

of the Council and 




to coercion by the 
people if he broke 
his promises. 

With such fet- 
ters did the nobles 
attempt to bind 
the most turbu- 

Chrittian III. 0534-1559) dettroyed the influence Qf Denmark S 

of the Hanca towns in Norway and Sweden, and was a ^ 
just and wise ruler* KingS. 



Frederick II. (1559-1586) waged war with Swedgn, 
experienced dissensions in his kingdom, and was very 
intolerant in his religious beliefs. 
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Christian, regardless of all human restraint, attempted in one decade as much as any of his pre- 
decessors or successors in thrice as long a reign. He wedded a sister of Charles V., only to insult her by 
publicly retaining his low-born Dutch mistress ; smote down the resistance of Sweden at the Blood 
Bath of Stockholm ; explored the Netherlands ; secured the surrender of Holstein, and challenged 
Liibeck. At home he strove to annihilate the independence of the Church and coquetted with the new 
Lutheran teaching. In plain defiance of the charter, he planned to make the Danish crown hereditary» 
and to raise it high above all rivals. His treatment of Didrik Slaghek, his unworthy favourite, whom 
he first designated as archbishop and then publicly burned in Copenhagen, was characteristic of his 



From t hi' paint in tj'] [By O. Wenjaland, 

CHRISTIAN II. BESI DE THE BODY OF DYVEKE. 


In 1507, when Crown Prince, Chrietinn II. met Dyveke in Berxen, where her mother had opened an inn. She became his mistress and 
accompanied him to Denmark. Although the king married, in 1515, Isabella of Burgundy, his relations with Dyveke were still maintained 
and only terminated on the death of the unfortunate girl, under suspicious circumstances, in 1517. 

methods. Yet his care for the burghers and peasants and his championship of the Danes, especially of 
the men of Copenhagen, against foreign intruders won him an abiding place in their affections. 

No ally within his kingdom, however, could compensate for those whom lie had estranged. Gustavus 
Vasa roused the Swedes ; Lubeck sent a fleet ; his uncle, Frederick of Gottorp, struck for Holstein ; the 
Jutish nobles renounced their allegiance and the Dutch withdrew their support. Christian himself lost 
heart, and in 1523 was supplanted by his uncle. 

Frederick I. (1523-33) owed his crown to the great nobles, who promptly claimed increased power 
and the suppression of the Lutheran heresy. He enjoyed considerable freedom of action, however, for 
he lived quietly at Gottorp, and coerced the Council by threatening to resign in favour of Christian 11 . 
Thus secured in ]K)wer^e shielded the Lutheran preachers, among whom Hans Tausen, “ the Danish 
Luther," ranked as chii^ In contrast with Sweden and Norway, there existed in Denmark a spiritual 
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revolt against Rome, as well as a desire on the part of the king and nobles to pillage a corporation which 
owned more than one-third of the soil. On Frederick's death, the battle of the Reformation was fiercely 
fought out. His eldest son, Christian, appeared as the candidate of the nobles and of Lutheranism, and 
found an ally in Gustavus Vasa. But Christian II., now a captive and the champion of Catholicism, 
was supported by the burghers and peasants and by Liibeck. From 1534 to 1536 the struggle raged with 
varying fortune. But the troops of the duchies, led by a scion of the great house of Rantzau, gave 
Christian III. (1534-59) the victory, and with him the Lutheran Church. The peasants and their allies 
of Liibeck sank in importance, and the crown gained both wealth and power. Thanks to the Reforma- 
tion, its estates comprised half the kingdom. The seal was set upon this revolution, for it was nothing 
less, by the great Diet of Copenhagen of 1536. The reorganization of the Church was entrusted to 



/’/•om the ftniiUing'] {By W. Marstrand. 


CHRISTIAN IV. AT THE BATTLE OF KOLBERG. 

Tlie battle of Kolberg was a fierce naval engagement between the Swedes and the Danes in 1640. Christian IV. commanded the Danish 
squadron in person from his flagship, the “Trinity." Although badly wounded, the Icing infused such courage into his sailors that the enemy 
was badly beaten. 

Bugenhagen, a friend of Luther, and the zealous and omnipotent king forced upon Norway at least a 
show of conformity. 

An incidental but important consequence of the Reformation consisted in the ecclesiastical severance 
of Slesvig from Denmark and its union with Holstein. This favoured the progress northward of the 
German element, and paved the way for the catastrophe of the nineteenth century. 

In sharp contrast to his father the “ priest-king," Frederick 11 . (1559-88) was a roystering hard 
drinker. In his younger days he subdued the brave men of Ditmarsh and involved his country in the 
grim and profitless Seven Years’ War of the North (1563-70). Later, he built Kronborg, an apt symbol 
of his claim to dominate the Baltic, at whose portal the fair castle stands. In his son, Christian IV. 
(1588-1648), Denmark gained the first monarch whom she still holds in intimate and affectionate 
remembrance. Bom and bred among his people and happy in their society, toiling from dawn for their 
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advantage and 
sharing in their 
failings, h e c o n- 
strained tliem to 
forgive the evils 
which his re^ckless- 
ness brought upon 
the state. His 
charming Renais- 
sance buildings and 
ambitious commer- 
cial ventures cost y 
Denmark dear ; but 
she suffered far 
more from his three* 
uni)rofital)le wars. 

In the last of these 
(1643-5), although 

Christian IV., Kina of Norway and Denmark (I596' pi OV in(.(^S Wer(* lost, 




Christian IV., Kin* of Norway and Denmark (1596- pi OV’inC(^S WCH* lOSt, Frederick 111 oi Denmark (1648-1670). War with 

1648), strengthened his country’s maritime power, ex- kiufj (gained Sweden and the aKKrandisement of the monarchy were 

tended its commerce and increased inland trade. the chief events in his reign. 

u n d y i n g f a m e. 

Having organized the national defence and driven off the Dutch, he did not suff(*r a st'ore of wounds to 
prevent him from checking the Swedes by sea. His reign closed, however, with a fresh surrender of 
powers to the nobles. 

This surrender his son, Frederick III. (1648-70), was compelled to confirm, as the price of coronation. 
A reserved and learned prince, he yet possessed sufficient determination to overthrow the greatest of his 


nobles, Korfits Ulfeld and 
Hannibal Sehested, and to 
brave Ch a r 1 e s X. of 
Sweden. He lost Scania, 
but gained the most abso- 
lute monarchy in Europe. 
The nobles, of whom some 
one hundred and fifty 
families owned half Den- 
mark and ruled the whole 
land, had shown reluctance 
either to fight or to pay 
taxes, and the remaining 
Estates contrived a revo- 
lution. At the Diet of 
1660, the Crown was made 
hereditary and Frederick 
seized autocratic power. 

He was fortunate in 
discovering, and Christian 
V. (1670-99) in retaining 
for a time, the most bril- 



of a Copenhagen wine-mer- 
chant, and a discipki of 
Hobbes, became by sheer 
ability an omnipotent 
minister and the author of 
the secret Royal Law — 
the charter of Danish ab- 
solutism. In 1676, how- 
ever, he fell, since the war- 
party had gained the ear 
of the martial king and 
made the fruitless war of 
Scania (1675-79). In this 
war Niels Juel won great 
fame by destroying with 
twenty-five ships a Swedish 
fleet of thirty-six. The 
Oldenburgs, paternal 
rulers, but by no means re- 
markable for talent, were 
now absolute. For genera- 
tions they jealously 


liant statesman to whom 
Denmark has given birth. 
Count Griffenfeld, the son 


Tycho Brah^ (I546'160l). This Swedish astronomer dis- 
covered a new star (Cassiopeia.) in 1572. and studied successfully 
for tyventy years in an observatory founded by himself. 


watched their former rivals, 
the nobles, and governed 
chiefly through officials of 
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burgher birth, or noble immigrants from Germany. This new court nobility became counts and barons, 
while the ambition of the burghers was appeased by the * onferment upon them of various degrees of rank. 
In 1683 Christian V. publislied a code of law applicable to the whole of Denmark, but not to Slesvig. 

Frederick IV. (1699-1730), abolished the worst form of serfage and profited by his wars with Charles XII. 
to seize the portion of Slesvig which belonged to the Gottorp line. His son, Christian VI. (1730-46), 
was the most rigidly pious and the most pompous of the Oldenburgs. He powerfully furthered the 
incursion of Germans, and the administration passed largely into their hands. Under him the foible of 
paternal government, with its attempts to regulate everything, became especially conspicuous. In order 
to fill the ranks of the army, the peasants were inhibited from changing their abode between their 
fourteenth and thirty-fifth year. The second centenary of the Danish Reformation was marked by the 



From thf painting] y. /., ,Sf'/vva. 

THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN 


The battle of Copenhajern waa fought between the Engliah and Daniah flecta in 180), and laated with extreme fury for five or aix houra. 
The Danea fought with extraordinary bravery and inflicted enormoua ioaaea upon the enemy, both in men and ahipa. The engagement waa 
brought to a cloae by an armiatice which paved the way to further negotiationa. 

introduction of Confirmation, which provided on the religious side for the extended education that 
Christian actively furthered. 

The pietistic Christian VI. gave place in 1746 to his son, Frederick V., a gracious and convivial king, 
who reigned for twenty years but never dismissed a minister. He was zealously served by Moltke and 
the elder Bernstorff, members of German families. Bernstorff, indeed, who united wide knowledge and 
generous enthusiasm with great talent as a diplomatist and the highest character as a man, achieved 
a European reputation. Predominant in both home and foreign affairs, he cherished wider ambitions 
for Denmark than her resources warranted, and the taxes became heavier than the people could bear. 
Copenhagen grew, but in the country districts, where agriculture remained primitive and the Crown 
had sold many of its rights to harsh newcomers, population declined. 

Frederick s death from his excesses inaugurated the most extraordinary drama in Danish history. 
His son, Christian VII., a grandson of George II., succeeded at seventeen. His talent was reputed 
high, but he possessed neither character nor training for his post. An immediate marriage with Caroline 
Matilda, sister of Georg| III., did not check his career of vice, and in a few years he became unfit to 





IVirtoria and A/hi'ti Muteuin^ London. 

DANISH ART. 

Reading from left to right : Gold-mounted eilver buckle, about 450; white porcelain basin, painted in colours, with decoration in gold, 
eighteenth century: brooch, ornamented with precious stones, about 450; white porcelain plate, painted in colours, with gilt decoration, 
eighteenth century; gold'plated silver swastika brooch, about 450; white porcelain cup and lid, painted in colours and decorated with 
gilding, eighteenth century; chocolate pot and lid, of white porcelain, painted in colours and decorated with gilding, eighteenth century; 
drinking horn, carved with scroll-work and brass-mounted, Icelandic, eighteenth century ; vase and two covers of white porcelain, painted in 
colours and decorated with a floral design, eighteenth century. 
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govern. The situation placed supreme influence for rather more than a year in the hands of a young 
German doctor, Struensee, and in that brief space Denmark underwent a violent reformation. The 
government was carried on with disdainful disregard of all traditions, prejudices and vested interests 
when they did not conform with Struensee s ideas of abstract justice or of the needs of the State. 
Struensee had the courage and energy to attempt everything at once, and the fanaticism to act as 
though the truth was self-evident and must prevail. He made the common Prussian mistake of stifling 
his genial instincts in order to rule by fear, and therefore gained no friends. His guilty connection 
with the queen shocked many Danes ; his apparent contempt for Lutheranism, far more, but no one 
stirred until he touched the army. Then, in January, 1772, he and his associates, as well as the queen, 
were seized in the night by conspirators, who also possessed themselves of the king s person. For the 
<iueen a lifelong confinemtmt was prepared, but Sir Robert Keith dared on his own responsibility to 
tlireaten war with England, a service to his sister which George III. instantly rewarded by the red 
ril)and of the Bath. Struensee, after a remarkable conversion to the Christian faith, suffered a 
barbarous exe('ution. So far as possibk* his work was undone by the narrow pietist, Guldberg, until in 



A BIVOUAC SCENE IN SCHLESWIG, 1848. 

In 1648 a demand was made by the Estates of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to be incorporated as a constitutional state in the 
German Confederacy. Prussian troops were sent into Holstein, and by special powers of the Diet of Holstein the Prussians, under General 
Wrangel, also occupied Schleswig. 

1784 the Crown Prince Frederick seized the helm of State, and the younger Bernstorff initiated a new 
era in Danish history. 

The reforms which led to the evolution of modern Denmark were prepared by that new disposition 
to criticize existing institutions and to demand more equitable treatment for the poor which had found 
startling expression in Struensee. But although signs of new life had appeared after the struggle with 
Charles XII., and altliough Holberg was a genius, and Thorwaldsen and Andersen were growing up, 
Denmark in this age must be pronounced somewhat barren. In war and government, in law, medicine 
and theology, in art, diplomacy and finance, almost everything that surpassed mediocrity came from 
abroad. Struensee, though he knew neither the land nor the people, enlisted a few men of talent, but 
the jealous Danes restored the old edifice after his fall. 

It remained for the younger Bernstorff (1784-97) to secure the transition to the new era. A strong^ 
upright, self-sufficient minister, his vision was wide and his movements singularly direct. Inspired by 
him, Denmark abolished the slave trade, began to emancipate the Jews, established a free Press and 
free commerce, and made great strides towards national education. Chief of all, she destroyed serfage, 
and — against the will of the peasants — effected an agrarian revolution. Henceforward the land was in 
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great part owned by free culti- 
vators, who derived from it pro- 
duce far more varied and abund- 
ant than the medieval system 
had permitted. The population 
grew, and by reason of Den- 
mark's neutrality in the great 
European war, her wealth grew 
faster still. 

After Beriistorff’s death in 
1797, however, the influence of 
the narrow and obstinate Crown 
Prince brought misfortunes upon 
his country. As in 1780, Den- 
mark joined with Russia and 
Sweden in an Armed Neutrality 
to uphold her reading of maritime 
law, and Nelson inflicted upon 



existence, her neutrality became 
impossible. France and Russia 
conspired to force her into their 
system, and England dispatched 
a fleet with a demand for the 
surrender of the Danish warships. 
Having vainly offered alliance, 
restitution after the war, com- 
pensation, even territorial aggran- 
disement, she secured some 
seventy ships by a cruel bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen. 

The results to both sides were 
disastrous. Denmark, although 
more vulnerable by sea than by 
land, flung herself into the arms 
of France, only to lose her com- 
merce, and to become bank- 


law, and Nelson inflicted upon Christian andersen. merce, and to become bank- 

Thc Danifth author, Hans Chriatian Andcr- 

her the naval defeat of 1801. .en. i. chiefly remembered for hit fantaatic TUpt (1813). She WaS CUt Off 

Six years later, when France brought him univeraai fame, Norway for several years 

and England were struggling for died at Copenhagen in 1875. and dismembered on Napoleon's 

downfall. England, besides losing thousands of merchantmen to Danish gunboats and privateers, 
inflicted upon her reputation a stain which a century has not completely wiped away. The Crown Prince, 
who ruled as Frederick VI. (1808-39), failed cither to secure Scania by conquest or all Sweden by election. 
His path crossed that of Bernadotte, who coveted Norway, and in 1813 their armies fought at Sehested, 
in Holstein. There, as in the whole conflict, the Danes showed conspicuous valour, and Grundtvig, 
the bard and teacher of the people, exhorted the students to rally every able-bodied man. In 
January, 1814, however, the king signed the Peace of Kiel. Norway and Heligoland were renounced, 
and only the little duchy of Lauenburg acquired. A furtlicr loss was that of the loyalty of the younger 
men of Holstein, who shared in the German aspirations for freedom. To them the War of Liberation 
against Napoleon made an irresistible appeal, while their sovereign supported the enemy. 

Denmark emerged from the great European conflict humiliated and bankrupt, and with the greatest 


problems in her 
history still un- 
solved. Neither 
the economic 
career of her 
people nor their 
political liberties 
nor even the ex- 
tent of their 
dominion, could 
as yet be pre- 
dicted. Agricul- 
ture, it is true, 
was on the road 
towards im- 
provement, but 
had not pro- 
gressed far. In 



THE BIRTHPLACE OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Danes were still 
hampered b y 
their adhesion to 
their right of 
taxing all ships 
which passed 
through the 
Sound ; a prac- 
t i c e which 
seriously i m - 
peded the rise of 
Cop e n h a g e n . 
They lacked 
capital, technical 
education and 
stimulating con- 
tact with the 


^^nimerce the cottage seen here 


Hans Anderaen waa the aon of a poor ahoemalcer of Odenae, in FQnen, where he waa QUter WOrld and 
born on the 2 nd of April. 1805 , He lived with hia parenta in one amall room of the i j ^ 


were burdened 
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was one which also vitally con- 
cerned the extension of the State. 

It has perhaps sufficiently ap- 
peared in the course of tliis history 
that the Schleswig - Holstein 
question was practically insoluble, 
since the duchies could neither be 
severed from Denmark nor from 
Germany nor from each other, nor 
in any way divided up without an 
appeal to force. During the lifetime 
of Frederick VI. the question was 
not acute, but the advent of liis 
nephew, Christian VIII. (1839- 
1848), committed the solution of 
a growing problem to a vacillating 
though well-meaning king. Under 
him the national Liberal party, 
which aimed substantially at in- 
corporating Schleswig and disregard- 
ing Holstein, began to confront the 
more Conservative section. At the same time, the ideal of a Pan-Scandinavian union seized the 
imagination of the student class, and a group of fiery orators clamoured for a constitution. In January, 
1848, there succeeded in Frederick VII. a monarch of a familiar Danish type, neither able nor virtuous, 
hui genial and beloved by the i)(‘ople. In the European whirlwind of that year the Danes found them- 
seh’es opposed by the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein. They closed their ranks as never before nor since, 
and defeated the enemy at Bov only to find themselves face to face with the Prussians. None the 
less, though defeated on land, they were able to strangle Prussian commerce by sea, and Mey 
rect‘ived large assistance from Sweden and diplomatic assistance from England and Russia. Ad the 
Liberal mowmient in Prussia collapsed the position of the Danes became stronger, and finally Prussia 
withdrew her support from the rebels. The Danes reconquered Schleswig ; Austria and Prussia assisted in 
the coercion of Holstein ; an unstable peace followed, and Denmark turned to the enjoyment of the 
new liberty conferred upon her by the Fundamental Law of 1849. This established a Diet, together 
with freedom of the Press, religious liberty, and the right of public meeting. 


with the support of an army re- 
latively large. In tlie domain of 
politics, Fn’derick VL, beloved by 
the Danes for his misfortunes, 
could never l>e brought beyond 
the limits of benevolent despotism. 
In practice, however, his subjects 
enjoyed greater freedom than was 
conceded to their neighbours in 
Germany. This was illustrated 
by tlie transference into Denmark 
of a newspaper which the new Ger- 
man Confederation had forbidden 
to appear at Kiel. As wealtli and 
knowledge progressed, however, the 
demand for more perfect right to 
manag(‘ their own affairs was bound 
to increase among the people, and 
to make itself heard as soon as the 
old king passed away. The most 
difficult of all political questions 



Frederick VIII. ()843-19l2> wan the 
eldeat ion of Chrintian IX By marriaKc 
ties lii* family are closely connected with 
the Enalish royal family 



A REVIEW OF TROOPS AT THE AMALIENBORC PALACE. 

There are four palaces encircling the Amalienborg'Placlt. The King’s palace, seen behind the troops, two which are occupied by the 
Crown Prince and other members of the royal family, and a fourth containing the coronation and state rooms The Amalienborg palaces, 
formerly the property of noble families, were transferred to the royal family in 1794. 
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The restoration of peace, liow- 
ever, only revealed more clearly 
that the great problem had not 
been solved by war. The mon- 
archy in Denmark proper was 
now constitutional, while in the 
duchies it remained absolute. 
Russia, Austria and Prussia all 
objected to any further extension 
of liberty. But while Russia 
wished Denmark to retain Hol- 
stein, lest Kiel should become the 
headquarters of a German fleet, 
Austria and Prussia could not so 
far defy German feeling as to 
acquiesce in the pcTmanent 
sanction a constitution devised 



ChrUtian X., the eldcBt Bon of the late 
Frcdcriclc VIII. of Denmark, was born in 
1870, and married in 1898 PrincesB Alex- 
andrine of Mecklenbure-Schwcrin. He suc- 
ceeded his father as kinit in 19)2. 


estrangement of that province. 
The King of Denmark washed to 
retain all his dominions ; the 
duchies, to remain united ; a 
growing majority of the Danes, to 
make the Eider their boundary. 
The question wais further com- 
plicated by the fact that the heir 
who would probably succeed 
Frederick VU. in the kingdom 
did not possess an unquestioned 
claim to tlu' allegiance of the 
duchies. 

In November. i8(\5, Frederick 
VII. suddenly di(‘d, at the very 
moment wdien he was about to 
Christian IX. (1863-1906), 


by the Fhder Danes." His successor, 







J*horo 6//] lUndermod dr Underuoood. 

THE DINING HALL. FREDERIKSBORG PALACE. 

Palace of Frederiksbors, which stande in a park in the wcBtern quarter of Copenhaten. waa built during the reign of Frederick IV. 
(1699*1 730). It contains fine apartmentB, which have been restored within recent times with all the splendour of the seventeenth century. 
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buoyed up by hopes of foreign support, ventured to carry out this plan, which was, in effect, a defiance of 
the arrangements made by the Great Powers in 1852. Bismarck was not slow to seize his opportunity, 
and to begin, at the expense of Denmark, the great forward movement of the Prussian State and armies. 
I'hanks to his skill and resolution, Denmark found herself in 1864 confronting, not only her own rebels, 
but the armed might of both Austria and Prussia. 

The most painful of all her disappointments consisted in the collapse of the Pan-Scandinavian 
movement, when the hour of sacrifice arrived. Neither her valour which was unquestionable, nor 
her statesmanship, which led her to fight on rather than assent to the partition of Schleswig 
recommended by England, availed to ward off her ruin. Fighting ceased in July, and after three 
months’ negotiation, peace was signed at Vienna. The duchies were lost in their entirety, and the 
Danes of Northern Schleswig passed ere long under the harsh rule of Prussia. 



Photo by] ' IVndfrwood A Underwood. 

CHRISTIAN X. AT A REVIEW. 

The Great European war which broke out in 1914 save a atrons national impulse to the Danish people. A review was held by the Kins 
of Denmark, and a mobilisation of the troops was undertaken to support the maintenance of neutrality. 

Thus humiliated and reduced, the Danes accepted their position as a small nation, and set to work 
to become as learned, rich and free as possible. In this they have attained remarkable success, though 
at the price of long-drawn-out political contests. The task of Christian IX., whose momentous reign 
closed in 1906, and of his two successors has been in great part to uphold the monarchy and to assuage 
the strife of parties in a more and more democratic nation. For many years after 1870 a struggle 
raged with regard to the right of the Government to spend money which had not been voted by 
both Houses and to provide without their joint concurrence for national defence. In 1894, how- 
ever, a compromise was reached, and the Radical majority in the Lower House condoned the 
fortification of Copenhagen. 

The events of 1905 led to the establishment of a Danish prince upon the throne of Norway, 
and the Great War has developed the intimacy between the three Scandinavian kingdoms. Den- 
mark, as the most vulnerable among them, has perhaps the strongest interest in the maintenance 
of her hard-won peace. 


DATES OF ITALIAN HISTORY 


Perioo. Date. Chief Events. 


Ostrogoths (476-568). 476 Otloacer proclaimed King. 

477 Odoacer gains Sicily from the Vandals. 

489 Odoacer conquered by the Ostrogoths. 

403 Odoacer killed. Theodoric becomes ruler of Italy. 

526 Theodoric dies. Athularic succeeds as the ward ot Aiiialasimtha. 

535 .Amalasuntha killed by Theodat. Belisaritis invaiUts Italy, 

5 3/ Vitiges besieges Belisarius in Rome. 

542 Totila restores the fortune of the (ioths. 

552 Narses inva<les Italy. Totila slain. 

553 Ostrogothic kingdom comes to an end with the death of Tejas. Narsi’s becomes Kxarch of Ravenna. 

Lombards (568 774). 568 1 Alboin invades Italy. 

572 Alboin slain by his wife Rosamunda 

590 Agilulf marries Theudeliuda. 

1)36 Rotari succeeds to the throne and remodels the Lombanl laws. 

712 , Luitprand, a great king, improves the laws of Rotari. 

756 I Desiderius becomes King of the Lombards. 

774 The kingdom of the Lombards comes to an end. 

780 Charles comes to Italy for the third time aiul has his son I’ipin crowned King of Italy. 

800 Charle.s the Great crowned Emperor by Leo III. 

810 I The goverinnent of Vcmice is fixed at the Rialto. 

814 j Charles the Great dies. 

817 I Lewis the Pious divides the Empire between lus sons. 

827 ; The Saracens l>egin to invade Italy. 

843 The Treaty of Verdun divides the Empire. 

888 Charles the Eat is deposed and dies after uniting the Carling dominions in liis person 

888 j Berengarius King of Italy. 

894 Arnulf comes to Italy. 

898 Hungarians invade Italy. 

<132 Marozia mistress of Rome. 

950 B<!rcngarius II. King <.)f Italy. 

961 Otto invitetl into Italy by Pope John .\II. 

Saxon Kings (961-1024). 962 OtiO of Saxony crowned Emperor in Rome. 

973 Otto 1. dies, succeeded by Otto II. 

983 Otto III. succeeds. Crescentius master of Rome. 

096 Otto III. anues to Rome, conquers Crescentius, makes Gn-gory \'. Pope, who crowns him Emperor. 

998 Gerbert, Otto’s tutor, made Pop<‘ as Silvester 11. 

1 002 Otto III. dies. 

1013 Hcmry IT. crown<‘d Emperor. 

1016 Normans come to South Italy. 

Erancouian Kings (1024-X125). 1027 Conrad of Eranconia crownecl Emp^^ror at Koine. 

1039 Henry 111. succ(H!ds Conrad. 

i«. 56 Henry 111. dies, leaving a young son, Henry IV’. 

1073 Hildebrand elected Pope as Gnfgory VJl. 

1077 Henry IV. got‘s to Caaossa. 

1084 Robert Guiscard burns Rome. 

1085 Gregory VII. dies. 

I JI15 Countess Matihlu of Tuscanv dU’s, heaving Inn* (hnninioiis to the Pope, 

Swabian Kings (1125 1268). 1125 Frederick ot Hohenstaufen, heir to Henry V. Guelfs and Ghibelliiu's, 

1127 Conrad, brother of Frederick, crowned King t)f Italy. 

1152 Frederick Barbarossa elcct<‘d King of Germany 

1162 Frederick destroys Milan. 

1176 ^ Frederick vaiujuislied at I.<!gnano. 

1183 Perace of Constance 

1190 I'Yederick takes part in the riiiid Crusade and is drowned in the river Selef. 
ii<)i Henry VI. crowned Emperor. Conmiers Sicily from the Normans. 

1197 Fred<Tick II. succeeds as a child, anci is ward of Pop<* Innowmt III. 

1216 Innocent III. <li<rs. IVanciscaiis and I^miiiicans come into existence. 

1220 Frederick crowned Emi>eror by Honorius III. 

1227 I Frederick goes on the Crusade, but is (‘xcommuuicatcd by Gregory XII. 

1250 Frederick dies 

1258 i Manfred crowned King of Sicily at Palermo. 

' 1266 Manfred killed in the battle of Beneveiito. Dante Ixjrn, 12O5. 

1268 Conradin defeated at Scurgola and executed at Naples. 

The Signories (1268-1395). 1273 ’ Rudolph of Hapsburg elected Emperor 

1282 Sicilian Vesinsrs. 

1285 : Death of Charles of Anjou. 

128(1 Battle of Campaldino. 

1293 Gino della Bella passes Ordinances of Justic<* 

1297 The closing of the Great Council of Venice. 

1300 lubilee of Pope Boniface VIII. 

1310 Henry of Luxemburg crowned King and EnqMwor. 

1314-26 Cangrande della Scala Lord of V'eroua, Matteo Visconti of Milan, I’guccione della l-'aggiuola and 
Castruccio Castracane in Tuscany. 

1341 Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, bticome# Lord of Florence. 

1345 ! Ioanna of Naples kills her husband, Andrew of Hungary. [tries to form a republic. 

1 34 7 Yhe Popes being at Avlgtion and Rome distracted by the quarrels of the Cobnna and Orsini, Cola di Rienzo 

1355 I Execution of Marino Faliero. 

i 377"83 War of Chioggiu ended liy the Peace of Turin. Riot of the Ciompi at Florence. The Pope returns to 
Rome, but there is a papal schism. 

The Emperor Wenzel establishes the Duchy of Milan. 

The Reijublic of Genoa becomes French. 

The flourishing i>eriod of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan. 

Sicily becomes Spanish. 

The Medici powerful in Florcuce. Cosimo de’ Medici banished by the Albizzi. 

The Council of Basel transferred to Ferrara and then to Florence. 

Peace of Cremona. 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Peace of Lodi. 

Pope Pius 11. proclaims a Crusade 


Principalities (1395-1492). 1395 

1396 

1397-1402 

1412 

1431-33 

1436 

1440 

1453 

1454 
1459 




DATES OF ITALIAN m^TOKY— continued 


Teriou. 


Struggle* ior ilomiriion Ixawcen 
Fraiici! and Spain (1402-1550). 


Supreixjaty of Spain (1550-2700;. 


Supremacy ot Aiisirians and 
HourlK)ns (1700- ho). 


I-rench Domiiialion (1780 2^15). 


Struggles lor Italian I'liity 
(1815 70). 


New Italy (1870-1925). 


r)ArK. 


Chief Events. 


1464 Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, dies. 

247C Cialeaz^t) Sforza, Duke of Milan, luurderetl. 

1488 Catharine Corrjaro, Queen of Cyprus, cedes the island to the Venetiare 

1402 Loren/.o de’ Medici dies. Columbus discovers America. 

Expedition of Charles VIIl. into Italy. 

.Savonarola executed. Machiavelli made Secretary of the Republic of Florence 
Dniis XII. of France attacks Li‘wis the Mwir, Duke of Milan. 

C'onsalvo of Cordova, 
j League of Cambrai. 

! Pope Julius 11. fort)is ILdy League. Gaston de Foix. 
j Leo X. suceeeflh Julius 11. 

Francis T. of France compiers the Swiss at Battle of Murignano 
I Charles V. of Spain becomes Emperor. 

, Clement VIE, a Medici, siiere<*{ls Hadrian VT. as r’op€\ 

I League of Cognac, called the Holy I. 4 *ague. Sack of Rome by (>>nstable Bourbon. 

! Sij’g<! and fall of Florence. 

Ignatius Loyola founds Jesuits to combat Luther. 

Council of Trent. 

Consniracy of Fiesco in (ienoa. [brother Ferdinand, 

Charles V. abdicates the Cn)Wii of .Spain in favour of his son Philij) 11., and the Empire in favour of his 
'I reaty of C'at<*au-C‘and>resis. 

2 ,5(>3 I Council ot 'Frent closeO. 

2582 Gregory XIll. reforms the Calendar. 

jtioo ' Giordano Bruno burned in the Cam|»o de' Fiori at Rome. 

2f>32 I The Duchy of Urlnno returns to the House of Kovere. 

2 (>4 5 't he Turks take Candia. 

ib85 'Flic Morea compiered f>y X’eiiice. 

Peace of Ryswick. 
i<>00 I Peace of Carlowitz. 

I - 

1 700 : War of Spanish SiKce“.sion. 

2 7o(> Battle of Furin. 

2707 : Charles HI., King of Naples. 

2713 Treaty of Utrecht, 

2718 Venice loses Morea fo Turks. 

1720 Victor Amad<‘us becomes King of Sardinia instead ot Sicily. 

1724 Em|»<'ror Charles VT. publishes Pragmatic Sanction. 

1740 War of Austrian Succession. 

J744 Battle of \'ell<!tri. 

2748 I’eacr- of Aix-la-Chap<*lle. 

1740 i Reforms of Chark's III. and Tanucci at Naples. 

1753 ; Paoli app<'ars as Lila'rator in Cor.sic^i. 

2 7.5d Charles III. loaves Naples for Spain. 

2 7^7 Jesuits <-x|»eIled from Naples ami Parma, as well as from France, Sfiain .iml Portugal. 

2 7<><> Corsica b<'<'onies French. 

1773 ! PojH' Clement XIV. suppresses the J<suits. 

277.5 j I'ius VL becomes Pone. 

178') i OutlJicak of French Revolution. 


1 508 
1 510 

1513 

1525 

2.5 I 

2523 

2 52(1- 28 
2.5 4 

1542 

154 7 
J 55b 
155') 


1702 

1702 

1 7')()-<)7 
I 7')8 
1 ;<)<) 
1800 
1802 
1805 
l8o() 
2808 
2812 
1824 
2825 


V'ictor Amadmis ill. ojuiosos the Revolution. 

Savoy and Nice occupied by France. 

Campaigns ol Bonaparte in Italy. 

Repul)lic pioclaimed in Rome. 

I’artheiiopean Republic’ proclaimed in Naples. 

Battle of Marengo. Pins \T1. elected }*ope. 

I Italian R<’public foi’med. 

I Napok'on 1. crowned King oi Italy, having been crowned E2nperor of the French it; the previous year ( 1804). 
I loseph Bonaparte, King ot Naples. Ferdinand retiring to Sicily. 

Murat liecomes King of Naples, Josei)h being removed to Spain. 

Birth of Nafioleon 11., King of Rome. 

Naf)ol«‘ou abdicates at Fontainebleau, 
j Nuindeon def<*aled at Waterkw). 


1815-30 

2822 

2822 

2831 

2H32 

2844 

2840 

2848 

284<> 

2850 

2852 

1855 

185b 

1858 

2850 

2860 

iH«)2 
2864 
2 80() 
1KO7 

1870 


I Reaction thi’oughout Italy. Revolution iii the two Sicilies, 
j Austi’ia intervj’m's. 

I Congress of Verona. 

I Disturbances in Rome and other parts of Italy suppressed by the Austrians 
Mazzini founds the (iiovane Italia (Young Italy). 

I The insurrection of the Brothers Bandiera in Calabria. 

I Pius IX. ek’cted I'opi'. Proclaims a political aiiiuesty. 

I The vear of 2’evolutions. 

Charles Albert, eoiupiered at Novara, abdicates in favour of \uctor Emmanuel and dies at Oporto. 

Pius IX. returns to Rome. Austrians crush liberty. 

Cavour Prime Minister. 

Sardinia takes pa2t in the Crimean War. 

Congnss of Paris. 

Interview of Plombi^^es. 

Battles of Magenta and Solferino and Peace, of Villafranca. 

Garibaldi lands at Mar.sala, conquers Sicily and Naples. By plebiscite, Umbria, the Marches, Naples 
[ and Sicily join the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. 

! The first Italian Parliament meets at Turin. Cavour dies, June 6th. 

Capital removed from Turin to Florence. 

; Venetia gained for Italy, 
j Garibaldi defeated at Mentaua. 

I The Italians enter Rome on S‘pteniber 20th. 


1K71 ' Rome made the capital of Italy. 

2878 I Victor Emmamiel and Pius IX. die;. 

2882 Garibaldi dies at Caprera, June 2nd. 

2883 Earthquake at Casa2nicciola. 

2890 Foundation of Eritrea. 

2896 Defeat at Adowa. 

1900 i King Humbert assassinated at Monza, July 29th 
2008 I Earthquake at Messina, December 28th. 

1911 Landing at Tobruk in Tripoli. 

1922 1 Peace of I.<ausanne, October 15th. 

2915 Earthquake in the Abruzzi, January i3lh. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ITALIANS. By OSCAR BROWNING. M.A. 

Ancient history and the Roman Empire of the West are supposed to come to an end with the deposition 
of the boy Romulus Augustulus, whose very name is a caricature, in 476 a.d., and^medieval history, 

inclu ding — . h i the Barba- 

that of 
Italy as dis- 
tinguish e d 
from the 
history of 
Rome, to 
begin in the 
same year, 
with the 
recognition 
of Odoacer 
a s Patri- 
cian by the 
Emperor of 
By z a n t i- 
um. Other 
dates, both 
earlier and 
later, might 
be chosen, 
and it is 
difficult to 
determi n c 
when the 
history 
of Italy 
should be 
finally se- 
vered from 
t li a t of 
Rome. No 
doubt the 
change was 
wrought by 
what is 
called the 
Invasion of 

of the Roman polity and civilization was a great misfortune, we must admit that the development of 
the new governments, founded on the ruins of the old, worked out eventually for the advantage 
of mankind. 

A great epoch in the history of the world was, undoubtedly, marked by the crossing of the Volga by 
the Huns in 375. They were a hideous people, riding on horses as ugly as themselves. They knew no 
culture of the land, no home or hearth, no law or government ; they seemed to follow the impulse of the 
moment. At the same time, they were very fond of money. They first attacked the Alans, and then. 



nans, an 
inaccura t e 
and mis 
leading 
phrase. 
The infil- 
tration of 
Germ a n s, 
Slavs and 
Mongols 
into the 
Empire 
formed by 
the Latins 
of the West 
and the 
Greeks of 
the East 
was a grad- 
ual process 
rather than 
an i n v a- 
sion, and 
the inva- 
ders were 
not all Bar- 
barians, as 
many of 
them pos- 
sessed finer 
qual i t i e s 
than those 
whom they 

THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. Conquered. 

The united Kiniedom of Italy dates from the latter half of the nineteenth century. During this period Alth O U g h 
the northern provinces were wrested from Austria, the kingdom of the two Sicilies was overthrown and ^ 0 d e - 

also the temporal power of the Pope by the seizure of the Papal States. 

struc t i o n 
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with their lielj), siilxlued the Ostrogoths, ;ind (irr»ve tlieni af^aiiist the \dsif;oths, who swarmed over the 
Balkan peninsuhi, dtdeated and killed the Minperor Valens at Adriano})k‘, wliicli they captured, and 
th(‘n cross(‘d the Julian Alps, 'riiev W(*rr excntu.illv sul)du(‘d and pacified 1 )\' the great Emperor 'fheo- 
flosius, the lri(‘nd ol tlie sainted Ambrose. He di(‘d at Milan in 7,P5, and l)efore his death divided his 
empire into two st'clions of haist and W'esl, giving the h'.ast to Arcadius and the W’est 1e> Honorius, a child 
of eleven years old. from this time the two divisions of the hanj)ire followed ind(‘f)endent destini(‘s. 

A 1 a I i c . 

King of th(‘ 

V i s i g oths, 
for reasons 
w hich do not 
concern us, 
a t t a (' k e d 
N o ]■ t hern 
ltal\' in .joj, 
c o n (| u ei('d 
1 s t r i a and 

V e n e t i a , 

b e s i eg d 
A () u i 1 e i a, 
a n (1 1 a i d 

wast(' t h e 

V e 1 o n e s e 
with lir(' and 
sword, and 
a d V a n cing 
s o u tluvards 
n(‘arlv reaOi 

d o m e . 

Mis raid was 
imitated b\' 
a number 
ol (ierman 
tribi's. Van- 
dals, Bur 
g u n d i a n s 
and Sue\('s, 

W'ho follow'i'd 
Ids loots! ej)s. 

Alaric (weii- 
tually be- 
sieged Rome 
in 408, but 
was bought 


olf by the 
])ayment of 
a 1 a r g e 
amount of 
gold and sil- 
\’er, and the 
surrtmder of 
rnanv (ier- 
man slaves 
“ Wdial hav(‘ 
\’ou left us:^ 
said the Ro- 
mans. “Your 
li\’(‘S,“ re 
plied t 1) e 
c o n (] lU'i’or. 
'I'wo yc'ars 
lat(‘r, in Au- 
gust, 410, lu‘ 
c o n (| u eiaal 
Rome again, 
and ])lun- 
d('red it {)f 
e\ er\' kind of 
wc'allh, the 
org\' of the 
sack lasting 
for t h r e v 
d a y s a n d 
three nights. 

I n -1 4 4 
the Huns 
made a fur- 
ther inroad, 
u n d (' r the 
guidanct* of 
the g r e a t 
Attila. He 

first devastated tlu‘ Eastern Em])ir(.\ and then turned his attention to Ciermain’ and Erance, and wars 
defeated at Chalons. Recovertal Iroin this disaster, he crossed the Julian Alps and destroyed 
Aquileia, wliose inhabitants took refug(' in the neighbouring lagoons, establishing settlements which after- 
w'ards gav(‘ birth to Venice. Hc' then marched upon Ihidua, Verona and Bergamo, and in 453 was on 
the point of destroying Rome, but w'as deterred by the prayers of Pope Leo the Great. The popes 
were now the rulers of Rome. Terrified by the im’asion of Alaric, Honorius had deserted the Palatine 
and removed his residence to Ravenna, d(’f('nded by its remoteness and its marshes. In 455 Rome w'as 



/'/■Hill ih< /uu /<///<;/ ] YU,, ./, /;. 

ISTKl.AN PIRATES CARRYING OFF VENETIAN BRIDES. 

The pcninsuln of lutrin wnu inlinbitcd Fy firrcr tribes whose suhjuRntion was a matter ol extreme 
difficulty owins to the rocky nature of their coasts. About 800 A.D. the Istrians were pirates, and 
are here seen makiiiK a sudden descent upon X’enice. 




POPE ALEXANDER III. RECEIVING FREDERICK RARBAROSSA 


Frederick BarbarosM and bi* army having been utterly overwhelmed by the Lombard* at Lrgnano, the Emperor opened negotiationii with 
Venice and Pope Alexander IN., to whom he offered to make atonement. The aolemn act of submiMion wai made nt V enice, where Frederick, 
having sworn fidelity to the Holy Sec. knelt before Alexander in recognition of his spiritual supremacy. Though the act may seem to have 
been humiliating, in it* result* it was not unfavourable to the secular affair* of the empire 
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EZZELINO DA ROMANO IN f’RISON AT SONCINO. 


Eiixrllno dn Rom«no, 11 Ghibrilinr leader, univerealiy hated for hi* tyranny and cruelty, wan 
wounded at the battle oi CnRunno and taken prlioner to Soncino by Iiih enemiei* in 12^9. Enraged at 
Ida capture, E**rllno. after twelve daya' captivity, tore the bandoRea from Ida woui:d.» and, refuaing all 
food, died. 


never forgiven him for 
having compelled her at a 
banquet to drink wine out 
of tier father’s skull, which 
he had fashioned into a 
cup. His successor, Cleph, 
was assassinated after a 
reign of eighteen months, 
and there ensued an in- 
terregnum of ten years. 
Tliis gavt‘ opportunity for 
the rise of a number of 
d u k e d o m s — thirty or 
t h i r t \' - s i \ — mainly in 
Northern Italy. In 584 
Autari, son of (leph, re- 
stored tlie power of the 
monarchy, and, him.self 
an Arian, married the 
C atholic T li e u d e 1 i n d a, 
daughter of Duke (laribald 
of Bavaria, who has left 
an illustrious name in 
Italian history. After the 
death of Autari she reigned 
as the wife of his successor 
Agilulf, Duke of 'I urin, and 
as the mother of her son 
Adalwald. Closelv allied 


with (iregory tht‘ (ireat, the ('on\'ert(‘r of hmgland, sh(‘ l)roughl over the Bavarians from the Arian to the 
( atholic. beliei ; slu‘ built the cathedral of Monza, where the kings of Italy were long crowmed wdth the 
Iron C I'ow'ii, which ('ontaius within its golden circlet a nail of the true cross. This pn^cious relic is still 
pieserved in tlu* sa(’rist\', together with the queen’s gold-handled comb, and a silver-gilt hen and chickens, 
wdii('h once probal)ly iormed a (’(‘ntrej)iece at her banquets. She dic'd on the Lake of Como, and built 
tlu' road w^hich still makes its })rc'ci{)ices accessible. 

In (»tb. Kotari, Duke ol Bresc ia, wlio married the daughter ol Theudelinda, w-as electc^d King of the 
Lomb.irds, and is known as tlie first great law'giver oi that nation. We now' find the duchies of Spoleto 
and Bc‘nt‘\enfo coining into })romiiu‘nce by the side ol the* northern ducliies, wdiich is emphasized bv the 
ciuarrc'i betwven (irimwald of Benevento. wlio was King of the LomlKirds. and I’erctarit of Milan. The 
son ol (iiimw^dd W'lis c'allc'd (laril)ald. He had a peacetul reign, and was dewoted to the interests of the 
Konian C hurch. Luitprand, perhaps the greatest of the Jajmbard kings, came to tlie throne in 712, and 
reigned till 744- was a man of great strengtli and courage, with gifts of statesmanship wliich he 
displa\'ed in ever>' |)art of Europe. He came very near to founding a kingdom of Italy, but his work 
failed because lie had no son to succeed him. As a law'gix er he completed the work of Rotari. He took 
advantage of the rebellion of the southern provinces of Ital\- against the Byzantine Emperor Leo the 
Isaunan, who forbade the worship of images in Christian churches, to make conquests in the Exarchate 
of Ravenna and in the duchy of Rome, riie popes opposed him, fearing the grow’th of Lombard power, 
and stirred up the Venetians against liim, who had now’ constituted themselves under a Doge, as well 
as the Dukes of Spoleto and Benex’ento. of wdiom Luitprand w’as able to give a good account. Thev 
then turned to Charles Martel, the mayor of the Frankish palace and progenitor of the Carlings, who had 
gained immortal fame by the defeat of the Saracens at Poitiers in 732. It w^as he who gave to the popes 
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a grant which laid the foundation of their temporal power. Luitprand always pursued a moderating 
course, and his interview with Pope Zachary at Pavia was the last public act of his career. The chief 
aim of his life was the consolidation of the Lombard monarchy and the subjection of the great dukes to 
the authority of the crown. 

The practice of the popes in calling in the aid of France for the protection of their power, which has 
continued almost to our own times, was followed by Stephen II. , who summoned Pipin of France to 
assist him against Astulph, wlio had conquered the lixarchate and was attacking the Duchy of Rome. 
The result of this was the famous donation, which is regarded by the popes as their main title to their 
temporalities. The last King of the Lombards was Desiderius, who found an opponent in Charles the 
Great, who, as the ally of Pope Hadrian, defeated Desiderius at Pavia and his son Adelchis at Verona, 
and brought the kingdom of the Lombards to an end in 77^. 

After the fall of the Lombard kingdom, Italy may be considered as divided into five parts, the territory 
of the Franks in the north, the Papal possessions in the centre, the republic of Venice, the Loml)ard duke- 
dom of Benevento, and the fragments of the Byzantine Empire. Under the strong will and vigorous 
policy of Charles the Great tlie country took a new shape. He visited Italy five times, each time leaving 
it stronger than lie had found it. On the first occasion he brought the Lombard kingdom to an end ; 
on the second, he suppressed a rebellion of the Lombard dukes, abolished their titles and jurisdiction, 
placing counts and marquises in their places, who held their offices on the feudal basis of loyalty to the 
emperor, and the performance of military service conditional on the holding of land. In a third 



Ft'om the painting'\ 


iJiy (J, Habntelli 


THE BATTLE OF MONTAPERTI. 1260. 

TKii battle waa fought during the wars between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. A Sienese army reinforced by Florentine exilaa, 
including Farinata degU Uberti and other Ghibellines, met and routed the forces of the Florentines, who were assisted by Guelphs of other 
towns, at Montaperti in 1260 
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expedition, in 780, he had his son Pipin consecrated King by the Pope ; in a fourth, he subdued Arichis, 
the Lombard Duke of Benevento, and made him a vassal of the Empire. But the crown of his visits was on 
Christmas Day, 800, a date memorable in the history of the world. St. Peter's was full of a great crowd, 
come together to celebrate the festival— papal prelates with Roman and Frankish nobles. Charles was 
standing in prayer before the confession of St. Peter, when Pope Leo III. suddenly placed a crown of gold 
on the king’s head. On this the Romans present cried out with deep accordant voice : “ To Charles, 
most pious and august, crowned by God, great and peace-bringing emperor, be life and victory." After 
this the people sang hymns of praise ; the Pope fell on his knees and adored the new emperor, and 



tftf patHtiny} [Jty pAinard von Enyerth. 

THE CAPTURE OF KING MANFRED’S FAMILY 


Followinv the overthrow of Manfred of Sicily at the battle of Benevento in 1266, hi* family was captured by Charles of Anjou. Charles 
redeemed hi* captive son by viving to Pedro of Aragon Manfred'* daughter Beatrice, who thu* escaped the terrible fate of her mother and 
brother*. Queen Helena died in prison in 1271, and her son* were kept in solitary confinement lor thirty-one years 

consecrated and crowned his eldest son. By this act the Holy Roman Empire was established in 
Europe. This creation of the Empire of the West was a wise and statesmanlike proceeding ; it gave 
the sanction of law to fact ; it consolidated the forces of progress and civilization ; it raised a fabric 
which deserved and obtained the reverence of the world, and after lasting a thousand years, having 
done its work and become useless and even noxious, was destroyed by a greater sovereign than he 
who called it into existence. 

Charles lived for fourteen years after this, his son Pipin, King of Italy, having died before him. In 
813, the year before his death, he recognized his one remaining son Lewis, generally known as Lewis 
the Pious, as Emperor, giving the kingdom of Italy to Bernard, son of Pipin, a claim which he was unable 
to enforce. In 817 Lewis divided the Empire between his sons, Lothar, Pipin and Lewis, associating 



I'rom the painiinit'i IB? L. BiccM, 

MASSACRE OF THE FRENCH AT PALERMO. 1282 

The revolt ol tbe Sicitwas against tbe AnKcvin rule was occasioned by the cruel and oppressive «ovemment of Charles I, of Anjou. The French were detested in the island, and only the 
least provocation was needed for a seneral outburst. On 31st March. 1282. a French soldier insulted a Sicilian bride In church at Palermo. Immediately a riot broke out and a eeneral 
WMkss'acre began, which spread throushaiifr-::4lie island Thousands of French, men, women and children, w^c butchered. 
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Fivni thf pninting] [Up (!. A/ochi. 

DANTE PRESENTING GIOTTO TO THE SIGNOR OF RAVENNA. 

Whilst ttKylng at Ravenna *witK the great poet Dante, between 1317 and 1320, Giotto received a commission to paint the frescoes of S 
Giovanni Evangelista. in the picture here seen he appears to have brought a book of his drawings to the Signor of Ravenna in the hope of 
finding work for his genius. 

with him in tlic Empire the eldest Lothar, who became King of Italy, and was crowned at Rome by 
Pope Pascal in 823. Passing over the distressing family quarrels which occupied the last years of Lewis 
till his death in 840, we come to the Treaty of Verdun in 843, by which the Empire was finally divided 
into three parts. Lothar took Italy and a long strip of territory stretching from the mouth of the Rhine 
to the south of France, afterwards called Lorraine, together with the title of Emperor; to Lewis was 
assigned almost the whole of what is now known as Germany, and to Charles the Bald what is now known 
as France, together with the Spanisli March. Thus were created France and Germany, to contend 
against each other as enemies, and a middle kingdom, which should be coveted by, and alternately belong 
to, both. If Lewis had left two sons instead of three the destiny of the world might have been different. 

Italy was in great disorder, not only from these domestic quarrels, but from the invasions of the 
Saracens, who now began to harry her coasts. Mahomet had now been dead for nearly two hundred 
years, but his followers, having conquered large portions of Asia and North Africa, crossed over into 
Spain, and harried with their piracies the whole basin of the Mediterranean. Called into Sicily by 
Eufemio of Messina, who had rebelled against the Emperor, they conquered the island, and made it 
a starting-place for the subjection of Sardinia and Corsica. At this time the Principality of Benevento 
had developed two offshoots — the Principality of Salerno and the County of Capua, while the Dukedom 
of Naples, throwing off the sovereignty of Byzantium, had developed a Dukedom of Gaeta and a free 
city of Amalfi. The princes of Salerno and Amalfi, at war with each other, called in the assistance of the 
Arabs of Sicily and Spain. They took possession of Bari, sacked Taranto, and even penetrated to Rome, 
where they became masters of the basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, and ravaged the coasts of the 
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Italian kingdom. About this time (850) Lewis II., son of Lothar, was crowned Emperor at Rome, and 
five years later, on his father’s death, he obtained the title of Emperor and the dominion of Italy, 
During his short reign he worked hard to rescue Italy from the Saracens and to establish the power of 
the Emperor in that country ; but although he succeeded in getting possession of Bari, he was taken 
prisoner by the Prince of Benevento. On his death, without sons, Charles the Bald, King of France, 
was crowned Emperor by the Pope at Rome, and was acclaimed King of Italy at Pavia. After his death 
in 877, Charles the Fat, son of Lewis the German, was recognized as King of Italy and crowned Emperor 
at Rome. He united in his unwieldy person all the dominions of the Carling house, but after a year’s 
trial was deposed for incapacity and died. 

The history of Italy for the next seventy years, from the death of Charles the Fat to the coming of 
the great Otto, was a period of confusion. Berengario, Duke of Fiesole, a connection of the Carling 
house, was made King of Italy ; but he found a rival in Guido, Duke of Spoleto, who defeated him, and 
was crowned King of Italy at Pavia and Emperor at Rome. At the same time the Prince of Benevento 
disputed with the Byzantines the possession of Bari. Guido, crowned by Pope Stephen V., associated 


his son Lambert with him in 
the Empire, while the Byzan- 
tines stormed Benevento and 
attacked Salerno and Capua, 
but were repulsed. In 894, 
Arnulf of Carinthia, nephew of 
Charles the Fat, came down into 
Italy at the invitation of the 
Pope and Berengario, and on 
the death of Guido was crowned 
Emperor at Rome. When he re- 
turned to Germany, Berengario 
and Lambert of Spoleto divided 
the kingdom of Italy between 
them ; but on the death of Ar- 
nulf and Lambert, Berengarius 
remained undisputed king. His 
reign was rendered calamitous by 
an invasion of the Hungarians. 
Having made a raid as far as the 
Brent a in 898, they returned 
the next year in greater force. 
Berengarius opposed them with 
an army of fifteen thousand 
men encamped upon the Adda. 
The Hungarians sued for peace, 
offering to surrender tlieir booty 
and return to Pannonia. When 
this was refused, they retreated 
to the Brenta and repeated the 
offer, which was again rejected. 
They consequently attacked the 
Italian camp and captured it 



with great slaughter. They the escape of francesco novello di carrara. 

did not return to Pannonia un- Following kit lotker’s capture during the feudal war with Clan Visconti, Francesco Novello 

held out at Padua until forced to surrender by Internal dissensions. He was deprived of his 
til they had overrun the Lorn- dominions by Visconti, but received a castle as Asti. He escaped, however, to France and 

bard plain as far as the Western struggle again in 1390. The Carrara family possessed great Influence at Padua 

^ during the fourteenth century. 
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Alps, sacked Modena and Reggio, and killed the Bishop of Vercelli. The defeat of the Brenta 
ruined the reputation of Bercngarius. The nobles of the north rose against him, and put forward 
Lewis of Provence as his rival, who was crowned King of Pavia and Emperor at Rome ; but 
Berengarius succeeded in conquering him, putting out his eyes, and sending him back to Provence. 
In Rome the papacy had reached its lowest point. A powerful family, represented by Theophylact, 
keeper of the papal wardrobe, his wife Theodora, and his daughters, Marozia and Theodora, had 
made itself master of Rome and retained its authority for sixty years. Pope Sergius III., who had 
obtained his position by murder, formed a close alliance with Theophylact and liis family, made love 
to Marozia, and had a son by her who alterwards became pope under the name of John XI. Full of foul 
passions which ought to have secured his fall, he succeeded in keeping his place for seven years and died 



Fi'om tht [By Ste/ano Uui. 

WALTER DE BRIENNE DRIVEN FROM FLORENCE. 1343. 

Walter die Brienne, Duke of Athens, was elected by the Florentlnea in 1342 to govern their city. De Brienne began his rule well, but soon 
made himself hated by his oupretsivc taxes and ferocious cruelty towards those who opposed him. The citizens rose in arms and besieged the 
duke in his palace. After forcing de Brienne to abdicate, they expelled him from Florence in 1343. 

a natural death. After the succession of two obscure popes, John X. wore the tiara for fourteen years, 
as a devoted servant of the dominant family. He signalized his papacy by driving the Saracens out of 
Italy. As a reward for the assistance which he gave him, Berengarius was crowned Emperor at Rome 
in 915. Nine years afterwards he was treacherously assassinated while praying in a church at Verona. 
He left a great name, but did not succeed in founding lasting power, as he had neither the strength nor 
the wisdom of the princes of Spoleto. 

After the death of Berengarius, the stage is occupied by the rivalry between Rudolf of Burgundy, 
who had been called in to oppose Berengarius, and Hugh of Provence. Rudolf was defeated and driven 
back to his own country, while Hugh was crowned King of Italy at Pavia. He then went to Rome, where 
he married the famous Marozia, who had just invested her son with the papal tiara, under the title of 
John XL Marozia had a legitimate son, Alberic, who acted as Hugh's page. Hugh once boxed the lad’s 




Ft'om ihe painiing'] {By F, U^ilaeroix. 

THE EXECUTION OF THE DOGE FALIERO. 


Marino Faliero. a naembcr of one of the oldest and most illustrious Venetian lamllies, was elected Dote of Venice In 1354, His reifn 
becan and ended in disaster. The Venetian fleet was completely defeated by the Genoese at Sapienxa soon after his election, while placue and 
a decline in commerce aarravated the situation. Faliero developed an ambition which lad him to plot the death of the chief patricians and fet 
himself proclaimed Prince of Venice But the conspiracy miscarried, and Faiiero’s complicity being discovered he was executed in 1355. 
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/V<w< tnv ftaittUng] {liy O'nitilr JMlini. 

A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN ST. MARKS PLACE. VENICE. 


The reiruilna of Si. Mark are aaid to have been brouaht from the church of their burial at Alexandria about 828 , on its destruction by 
the Moslems, They were placed in a small wooden church on the site of which the magnificent Basilica of St. Mark now stands. The 
picture represents a procession of relics before the Catliedral. a 

ears for some carelessness in serving, upon which Alberic rushed into the street, called the populace 
togetlier and upbraided them for obeying a woman and a man wlio had once been a Royal slave. He 
stirred their passions by recalling the ancient splendour of Rome and the testimony of their monuments. 
The bell sounded the alarm, the people ran to arms, barricaded the gates, and assaulted the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Hugh ran away to Lombardy, the city was free and jubilant, having at one blow got rid 
of the monarchy, the empire, the dominion of tlie pope, and achieved municipal independence. Alberic 
was made prince and senator of the Romans, threw his mother into prison, and shut up his brother, 
John XL, in the Lateran. For twenty-two years he governed Rome as an absolute prince. 

Hugh of Provence returned to Italy in 938, but he was opposed by a second Berengarius, Marquis of 
Ivrea and nephew of the first. He was assisted by Otto, the son of Henry the Fowler, who became one 
of the greatest of the western Emperors. He eventually succeeded in being crowned King of Italy, but 
when Lothar, the son of Hugh of Provence, died in 950, a change took place. Lothar left a young widci^% 
Adelaide, a woman of strong character, vigorous enough to understand and to defend her rigllts, sur- 
rounded by advisers who believed her to be the rightful heir to the throne. Otto was a man of noble 
spirit and lofty ambition, with a high conception of his office and a strong sense of duty. He saw France 
governed by the dregs of the Carling race. Burgundy no longer French, Italy torn by factions, and felt 
that he alone could defend civilization and religion against the attack of the Magyars, the Slavs and the 
Danes. Therefore, in September, 951, he crossed the Brenner Pass, assumed the crown of Italy at Pavia 
and married Adelaide. 

It was not till ten years later that Otto of Saxony, King of Germany and Italy, received the imperial 
crown at Rome. The reign of the three Ottos forms one of the most interesting and picturesque portions 
of the history of Italy ; but space will not allow us to do justice to their careers. The policy of Otto 1 . 
was to depress the nobles and increase the power of the clergy, raising bishops to the rank of counts, and 
giving them temporal authority. He conquered the Byzantines in Apitlia, and forced Zir^ces, Emperor 
of the East, to give to his son Otto the hand of his daughter Theophano, The second OiiSi spent much 
of his time in Germany, and when he carh^g|9 Italy was not strong enough to repress the disorders 
which arose from the rising of the people against the bishop-<iounts, the struggles of the nobles between 
themselves, the turmoil|||j|he papacy, and the wars of Byzantines and Saracens in the south. After 
a reign of ten years he dMHIl j^ome, the shadow pther than the substance of a sovereign, leaving a child 
of three years old to succeed him, with a mother of genius to guide him. During the minority of Otto IIL 
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the power of the bishops increased, and the government of Rome passed into the hands of Crescentius, 
who assumed the title of Patrician of the Romans, the Pope becoming merely an instrument in his hands 
and Theophano acquiescing in his authority. The dominion of the Byzantines increased in the south, 
an 4 they established a Catapan at Bari. In 996, Otto III. came to Rome, got his cousin, Bruno of Carinthia, 
elected Pope, and a fortnight later was crowned in St. Peter's, and assumed the title of Emperor, Patrician 
and Advocate of the Church. The world now saw two fair-haired and beautiful boys, one sixteen, the 
other twenty-two — one the head of the Church, the other of the Empire, striving to reduce to order the 
seething mass of jealousies which afflicted the fairest country in Europe, to which they were both 
strangers by birth. Crescentius was deposed, but recovering his power after the departure of Otto, 
raised to the Papacy John the Calabrian, who had been tutor of Otto. Otto now returned to Rome, 
besieged Crescentius in the Castle of St. Angelo, and beheaded him on the battlements. Gregory V. died 
in February, 999, after which Otto devoted himself to pilgrimages, visiting Monte Cassino, and the 
sanctuary of St. Michael on Monte Gargano. He made the illustrious Gerbert, the wonder* of the age in 
genius and learning, Pope, with the title of Sylvester 11 . There was a widespread feeling at this time 
that the world would come to an end in the year one thousand, which diverted men’s minds from this 
life to that beyond the grave. A tinge of sombre seriousness spread over society. Otto lived in a world 
of fancies ; he aspired to be Emperor both of East and West, and also to be a Pope-emperor, which did 
not suit the views of the imperious Gerbert. In 1001 he paid a visit to Orseolus, Doge of Venice, who 
had added Dalmatia to the dominions of the republic. On his return, preparing to conquer Rome, he 
died of fever in January, 1002, the Phaeton of history, who tried to guide the chariot of the sun and 
perished in the attempt. 

To the Saxon emperors succeeded the Franconian, the first of whom was Conrad. He was followed by 



Ff'om (he paiiUingl [Jty A. Htnore^ R.A, 


RIENZI IN THE FORUM. 1349 

Cola di Rienzi, born in 1313, rote from humble circumstance* to greatne**. In 1347 the Roman citizen* rose, drove the noble* and 
senator* from power and proclaimed Rienzi dictator. But hi* enemies proving too strong. Rienzi. after seven months' rule, fled to Naples. 
While attempting to regain his power Rienzi was murdered in Rome in 1354. 
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Frofn (he painHu\i'] [Uff A. Jiromiuo. 

Giovanni dr’ Medici (I360>I429) waa the actual 
founder of Medicean ffreatneas, Hr tixik little part in 
political affaire, but realiiird an Immenar fortune in 
commerce. 


Ffom ( hi’ painting'] \_Jiy \ atari. 

Lorenzo dc' Medici (1448-1492) governed Florence 
iuatly but ilhadviaediy. He waa exceedingly cultured 
and extremely veraatile, but ruthleaa towarda all hia 


enemira. 


his son Henry 
III., who left his 
kingdom to a 
child, Henry IV. 

In his reign the 
conflict between 
the Empire and 
the Church, 
which had been 
simmering f o r 
many years, be- 
c a m e verv 
serious. The 
champion of tin 
Church was Pope 
G r e g or y VII., 
better known as 
Hildebrand, one 
of the in o s t 
powerful person- 
alities in t h e 

history of Italy. He was a strong partisan of the principles of reform which originated in the 
monastery of Ciuny, and he became conspicuous for severe discipline, ardent piety, energy of character 
and depth of learning. He determined to separate the clergy from the laity by insisting on clerical 
celibacy, and to liberate the popes from the authority of the Emperor. The Pope, the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth, was to reign over a hierarchy of priests, pure in life, strong in character and intellect, a leaven 
of society, to repress the lawlessness of self-indulgence which (h'hased the world, and to exhibit a pattern 
of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. This gigantic plan, although it partially failed, has made the 
name of its designer famous throughout all ages. Unfortunati^ly, his predecessor, Nicholas II,, had 

summoned tlu* 

Normans to his 
aid, who had es- 
tablished them- 
selves in Italy by 
a successful raid, 
and Robert Guis- 
card received the 
fiefs of Apulia 
and Calabria, and 
was promised the 
possession of 
Sicily, so soon as 
the Arabs and 
Greeks had been 
expelled. Hilde- 
brand became 
Pope in 1073. 

Henr}^ IV. was by ^ 
this time a disso- 
lute young man 
of t\yentv-three, 




/’mw the pait^ing] iHg A. UntHtino. 

Cotlmo de’ Medici (1389*1464) raieed himeeif to 
power bg (||macrupuloue eetuteiiiiip in financial mattera. 


He wa« a Iktroin of art and lei 
free library 


and founded iKe first 


/'ram the painting] IBg 8, Bottiee/li. 

Guliano de’ Medici (1453*1478) wae of a mild and 
yielding diepoeition. He ruled Florence Jointly with 
b'.a brother Loreaxo. and was assassinated while attend* 

ing Mass. 







Ffi>m'th.paifUing} [Bg 0, Bordone. 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE RING OF ST. MARK TO THE DOGE. 


One of the chief duties of a doge was to celebrate the symbolic marriage of the Adriatic Sea to Venice in token of perpetual Mvereignty. 
This ceremony was performed annually, amid great festivities, on Ascension Day, when the doge would sail out in the state galley— the 
Bucentaur. as it was called— and cast the ring of Saint Mark Into the sea The ring was in due time recovered 'by fishermen, and 'one of 'their 
number would present It to the doge. 
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and William the Conqueror, the only competent Christian ruler, gave his support to Hildebrand. A 
violent quarrel broke out between the Pope and Henry IV., which was decided in the Pope’s favour, 
when in January, 1077, Henry had to stand for three days at the gate of the Castle of Canossa in the 
Apennines, in the garb of a penitent, until he was pardoned by the intercession of Matilda, Countess 
of Tuscany, to whom the castle belonged. At length he was admitted to the presence of Gregory, 
crying : Pardon, pardon ! ” 

The Franconian emperors were succeeded by the line of Hohenstaufen, one of the greatest of which 
was Frederick Barbarossa — that is, “ Red-beard." His predecessor, Conrad, had been busy with Ger- 
many, and with the Second Crusade, and the municipalities of the north of Italy were at war with those 
in the south. Rome was again the prey of factions, and a republic had been established by the reforming 



the Uiy A’. Unyes. 

A PETITIONER BEFORE DOGE FOSCARI. 


Francesco Foscarl was elected Dove of Venice in 1423. ThoucK a capable administrator, the state was plunged into a series of costly wars 
by bis ambition and daring. In 1456 Foscari's son, Jacopo, was convicted of treason and banished for life, but died the following year. The 
doge, completely overwhelmed by grief, abdicated in 1457 and died shortly after. 

monk, Arnold of Brescia, who desired to bring back the Church to its primitive simplicity, and to deprive 
it of temporal power. Frederick was invited by the Barons to repress these disorders, held a diet in the 
Roncalian Plain, was crowned king at Pavia and emperor at Rome, burned Arnold of Brescia, reduced 
Spoleto to obedience, and after two years returned to Germany, leaving behind him a strong impression 
of his vigour and determination. After his departure, the cities again asserted their liberties, so that he 
came back again, stormed Brescia, besieged and conquered Milan. In a second diet%t Roncalia he 
recovered the ancient rights of the Empire, and destroyed the recalcitrant Milan altogether, turning it 
into a ploughed field The communes of the north rebelled .against this tyranny , and at the monastery 
of Pontida formed a Lombard League, which rebuilt Milan, and founded the city of Alessandria, taking 
the name of Pope Alexander III., who put himself at the head of the mov^ent. 

The Normans in.the^uth took advantage of these disputes to establish their position in Naples and 



THE RETURN OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE TO MOSCOW AFTER THE CONQUEST OF KAZAN 

In 1552 Ivan the Terrible. havin;2 raised and equioped a powerful armv commenced to «;nhdue rebedious Tartars. In the depth of winter Ivan led 150.000 men and '0 euns to th#^ wall’ 
of Kazan and commenced to besiege it. The sie^e was lon^ and costly, and t^e armv. wh ch enffered =everelv. %va<i onlv kept in cantD by Jhe determination of Ivan Mthomth thn Tar’ar 

htro«ca!ly defended thetr city, Kazan was camed b}. as-anit o:; Orroher Cnd. 
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5-' icily, and the Republic of Venice became a powerful state. However, on May 29th, 1176, Frederick 
was defeated by the Lombard League at the battle of Legnano, and after becoming reconciled with the 
Pope at Venice, recognized the rights of the communes by the Peace of Constance. Northern Italy was 
now occupied by a number of self-governing republics, and Frederick, before his death in the Third 
Crusade, strengthened the Hohenstaufens by a marriage with the Normans of Sicily. 

The cause of the Empire was now supported by Frederick, perhaps the greatest of his family, who 
succeeded as a child, having as his antagonist Innocent III., after Hildebrand, the greatest of the Popes. 
When Innocent died in 1216, he left the papacy at the zenith of its power, having completely subdued the 
authority of the Emperor, and trampled on most of the sovereigns of Europe, amongst them our own 
King John, who was compelled to resign his crown into his hands. Frederick was now able to assert 



Julius II. was pope from 1503 to 15)3, and possessed a wonderfully forceful personality. He had a nice discrimination in art and inaugurated 
the collection of ancient statues in the Belvedere, One of the ttreatest discoveries of this pope was the famous Apollo Belvedere. 


himself. He was crowned Emperor at Rome, and promised to undertake a crusade, a pledge which 
ruined the happiness of his life. However, with the energy of genius he drove the papal authorities out 
of Naples, made peace in Palestine between Christians and Mohammedans, conquered the Lombard 
League at Cortenuova, treated his excommunication with contempt, and captured the prelates who were 
on their way to a council in the Lateran. At length, saddened by the rebellion of his son Henry, the 
defeat and imprisonment of his beloved son Enzo, and his quarrel with his favourite minister, Pier delle 
Vigne, he died suddenly of fever in 1250, leaving an imperishable name as the wonder of the world. 

Manfred, natural son of Frederick, now became regent on behalf of his nephew Conradin, whose father, 
Conrad, had died young. The Pope offered the kingdom of Sicily to Edmond, son of Henry IL, upon 
which Manfred had himself crowned at Palermo. The struggle between Guelfs and Ghibellines became 
acute. The Ghibellines of Florence, who had been driven out of their city after the death of 

105 
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Frederick, now defeated the Guelfs at Montaperti and returned. The family of Della Torre became 
lords of Milan ; that of Della Scala, of Verona. Pope Urban I. offered the crown of Naples to Louis IX., 
the most worthy sovereign of his age, but he substituted his brother, Charles of Anjou, a man of very 
different character, who was crowned in Rome, King of Sicily and Apulia. Manfred was slain at the 
battle of Benevento. Just at this time Dante Alighieri, one of the three great poets of the modern 
world, was bom at Florence. Conradin, the youthful son of Conrad, came into Italy to recover his rights, 
was defeated at Scurgola, took refuge with Frangipani at Astura, was sold by him to Charles, and was 
beheaded in the market-place at Naples, offering a challenge to the French, which was made effectual 



From the j [/Ty Hammun. 

SAVONAROLA PREACHING. 


Girolamo Savonarola, born at Ferrara In 1452. entered the Dominican order in 1475. He aained an extraordinary ascendancy over 
Florentinea of all claeaea by hla sermon* denouncing the profligacy and extravagance of the times. He excited the suspicion of the Medicis. 
and being declared guilty of sedition in 1493 was strangled and burnt. 

six hundred years later at Sedan. But vengeance came sooner than this Conradin’s glove thrown from 
the scaffold, was taken up by John of Procida, who was the author of what are called the ** Sicilian 
Vespers." On Easter Monday, 1282, in consequence of an insult offered by a French soldier to a Sicilian 
girl, a cry of Death to the French ! " was raised, and every Frenchman was killed, four thousand 
persons, men, women and children, perishing that night. The whole of Sicily was in revolt and Peter 
of Aragon was invited to assume the crown. 

Let us consider what are the great events which happened in the lifetime of Dante, which give interest 
and vitality to the Divine Comedy. The Visconti became Lords of Milan, the Scaligers of Verona ; 
Rudolph of Hapsburg founded the line of emperors which still occupy the throne of Austria ; Genoa 
usurped th^ place of Pisa as a predominant sea-power. Charle.s of Anjou and Peter of Aragon passed 
away in the same year. William, the proud Marquis of Montserrat, died, imprisoned by the people of 



the pottaingl [By C, Bevker, 

A PETITIONER BEFORE THE DOGE. 


The office of Dose appears to have been instituted about 700, when it was conferred *for life. In tinte, however, the Doftee, who %vere 
drawn from the powerful class of Venetian traders, became hereditary despots. In ecclesiasticat, civil and military matters they welP nigfains, 
and held the power of life and death over the citizens of the Republic. Out of the hall of the Ducal Palace the Dose and his family are dMn 
eomlns. whilst a suppliant with a child drops "on her knees and holds out a petition In favour 'of^her condemned husband 
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Alessandria in an iron cage. Count 
Ugolino was murdered by the citizens 
of Pisa, and condemned by Dante to 
freeze in a hell of eternal ice. Dante 
himself fought in the battle of Campal- 
dino, where the Guelfs of Florence 
conquered the Ghibellines of Arezzo. 
The Ordinances of Justice, passed by 
Giano della Bella, gave a more demo- 
cratic complexion to the government 
of Florence. Venice, on the other 
hand, by limiting the Great Council 
to members of certain families, formed 
itself into a close oligarchy. In 
Florence, the factions of the Whites 
and Blacks took the place of the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines ; both were Guelfs, 
but the Blacks were the more violent 
partisans of the two In 1300, the 
year in which the action of the Divine 
Comedy is placed. Pope Boniface VIII., 
whom Dante detested and condemned 
to hell, proclaimed a jubilee to the 
Christian world, and two years la^r 
Dante, a White Guelf, was driven fmm 
his beloved city by the Blacks to 6 ie 
in exile. Shortly afterwards the seat 
of the papacy was removed from Rome 
to Avignon, where it remained for 
seventy years. Henry of Luxembourg, 
whom Dante hoped would be the 
saviour of his country, was crowned 
King at Milan and Emperor at Rome ; 
but at the poet's death, in 1321, the 
war between Princes and Lords, Guelf 
republics and Ghibelline republics, 
raged more ruthlessly than ever. His 
life set in failure, but his great poem 
survived, and at length helped to 
bring about the unity of Italy which 
he sought. 

We now reach the age of the Con- 
dottieri, the leaders of mercenary 
armies, who fought for their own hand. 
The first of these was the Great 
Company, formed by Werner of 
Urslingen. Naples became subject to 
the worthless Joanna, who murdered 
her young husband, Andrew of Hun- 
gary. Rome, deserted both by 
Emperor and Pope, was desolated by 
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the rivalries of the Orsini and Colonna. This gave an opportunit>- for a great Italian patriot, Cola 
di Rienzo, to recall to the minds of his fellow-citizens tlie ancient glories of their past, and to establish 
a republic. His plan ended in disgrace and death, but his statue stands on the steps of the Capitol 
where he was slain, illumined by the verse of Carducci, and a noble avenue of the city keeps his 
memory green. At length tlie Popes returned to Rome, and the government of Italy assumed 
a more settled form. We find the six chief powers of Italy, which so long strove with each other 
for mastery, coming into the shape which men now living can remember. Under the Red Count, 
Amadeus VII., Savoy acquired Nice ; the Visconti, to be followed by the Sforzas, enlarged the 
territory of Milan by the absorption of Verona and Padua. Venice was recognized as Queen of the 
Adriatic, after vanquishing her rival Genoa at the battle of Chioggia. Florence became more democratic 
after the riot of the Ciompi, and retained unimpaired her passionate love of liberty ; while Naples was 
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LUCREZIA BORGIA DANCING BEFORE ALEXANDER VI. 

Lucrezia Borgia (1480-1519) was the daughter ol Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia. She wa» famous for her beauty and charm, but suffered from 
the evil influence of her brother Cesare. Lucrezia was married several times, but only to gratify her father's ambitious schemes. In 1501 she 
Wcame Duchess of Ferrara, and devoted the rentainder of her life to her children's welfare. 

Still torn asunder by civil war. Thus Italy was composed of five or six great powers, each striving after 
the mastership of the peninsula — Savoy, which eventually obtained it ; Milan, which nearly did so ; 
Venice, which was able to rank as a great European power ; the Papacy, which under the Borgias found 
herself competing for the same prize ; Tuscany, which loved liberty too well to desire dominion over 
others, until the Medici almost made it a monarchy, and the two Sicilies, whose quarrels and incapacity 
for rule never gave them a chance. 

Milan was the first to assert herself. Gian Galeazzo Visconti bought the investiture of the Duchy 
from the Emperor Wenzel for a hundred thousand thousand florins. But he had many rivals, and the 
duchy was divided at his death. Genoa became the property of the King of France. Savoy was created 
a dukedom by the Emperor Sigismund, under Amadeo VIII., who added Piedmont to his dominions, 
the nucleus of modern Italy. Florence and Venice fought against Milan until the two r^ublics made 
peace with the duchy at Ferrara in 1428. This epoch is known as the age of the Councils. Since the 
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return of the papacy to Rome there had generally been two popes, a pope and an anti-pope, and some- 
times three, and a Council was summoned at Basel to heal this schism. The Council was removed from 
Basel to Ferrara and then to Florence, and the schism came eventually to an end. The Medici now began 
to rise into prominence at Florence, which became less republican in spirit, following the trend of the age. 
Other great families resented this, and Cosimo, afterwards known as the Father of his Country, was driven 
into exile by the Albizzi, but returning after a short absence became more powerful than ever. Naples 
came into the hands of Alfonso of Aragon ; Sforza, one of the noblest of the Condottieri, became Duke of 
Milan after the death of the last Visconti. Mantua had already become a Marquisate and Borso d' Este 
was invested with the Duchy of Modena by the Emperor Sigismund Venice and Florence remained 
the only assertors of republican liberty, and Venice had great difficulty in preserving a mean between 



THE ENTRY OF CHARLES VIII. INTO FLORENCE. 

In 1492 Lodovlco Sforsa, Regent of Milan, determined to make kiinaelf master of that city. Wishing to make certain of support, he urged 
Charles VIII. of France to invade Italy. Charles crossed the Alps in 1495, marched through Lombardy, and entered Florence at the head of 
a formidable army without striking a blow. 

democracy and monarchy. At length the peace of Lodi in 1454 appeased the conflict between the 
Signories and the Communes. 

The year before this, 1453, witnessed a terrible blow dealt to the civilization of the world by the 
capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. The Byzantine Empire, so long a bulwark against 
barbarism, came to an end, and the only alleviation of the catastrophe was the spread of Greek learning 
in the West, The succeeding years witnessed the strengthening of the Spanish power in Naples, of the 
Sforzas in Milan, and of the Medici in Florence. The year 1492 is generally taken to mark the close of 
the Middle Ages. In that year Lorenzo, the most illustrious of the Medici, died ; Borgia, the most 
worldly of the popes, assumed the tiara, with the title of Alexander VL, and Christopher Columbus, the 
mariner of Cogoletto, set out to discover America. 

At the dawn of Modern History we find Italy the most civilized country in Europe, distinguished in 
arts, letters and science, wealthy from the produce of agriculture, industry and commerce ; basking in 
the sun of the Renaissance : fostered by the study of Greek literature, which had spread over the Western 
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MAXIMILIAN 1. AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF VERONA 

Maximilian I. married in 1494 the daushter of the Duke of Milan and turned his ambition towards Italy. But after years of unsuccessful 
war in that country he was compelled in 1515 to slve up Milan to France, while V’erona was occupied by the V'enetians. 

world since the fall of Byzantium. In 1493, C harles VIII., King of h'rance, an ugly little man, set out 
to conquer the kingdom of Naples, to which he had laid claim. He crossed the Alps, visited Sforza lying 
ill at Pavia, wrested Ihsa from Flfirencxy from which he drove out the Medici, but was,i4j»i®t€d by Piero 
Capponi, the first of an illustrious famih'. Leaving the l^jpe alone, he entered but the 

enterprise came to nothing. Milan, Venice, Spain and the Em})eror cornbine4 And he had 

great difficulty in reaching h'rance after winning the battle of Fornovo. gave opportunity 

to (lirolamo Savonarola to preacli simplicity of life and rectivery of while Machiavelli, 

the most distinguished \5Titer of Italian prose, matured, as secretary his immortal “ Prince." 

Louis XI L, of the line of Orleans, who was abler than his succeai^iSl^^ got possession of Naples, and 
with the aid of Ferdinand of Spain and Pope Borgia, drove out of Naples, and began a 

series of wars, the object of which was to consolidate Italy as F'rance and Spain had been 

consolidated, and to decide which power should be at its head. Caesar Borgia intrigued hard for the 
claims of the papacy, but died without effecting his object. 'Fhe chance of Venice was lost at Agnadello, 
a battle won by France and Sj^ain, the Pope and the Emperor, joined together in the League of Cambray. 
Julius 11. , the warrior pope, for whom Michael Angelo spent and partly wasted his life, formed a Holy 
League, with Venice, Spain and England against France, illustrated by the valour and early death of 
Gaston de Foix, and by the exploits of Bayard, the knight without fear and without reproach. Julius 
was succeeded by Leo X., who in the pursuit of arts and letters surrendered more ambitious views. 

Louis XI 1. was succeeded by his cousin Francis 1., a very different character. He defeated the Swiss 
at Marignano, and the ducliy of Milan, which i^^'o years before had been restored by Swiss aid to Sforza, 
and made peace with Charles V., who now, as a lad, appears upon the scene. Elected emperor at nineteen, 
he strides across the field of history holding in his grasp Spain, Germany and the Low Countries. War 
between him and Francis was inevitable. The Frendyyere driven from JLombardy, a German pope filled 
an interregnum between two popes of the House o^|||lici. Under the second of these, Clement jVII., 
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Francis attacked Pavia and was taken prisoner, so that Sforza returned to Milan and the whole of Italy 
was dominated by the Empire. The Holy League of Cognac was made by the Pope, Florence, Venice, 
Sforza and the King of France, for the expulsion of strangers from Italian soil. Under it Constable 
Bourbon and his twelve thousand German Landsknechts sacked Rome, and Andrew Doria of Genoa, 
who had joined Charles, protected Naples from the French. Charles was crowned Emperor at Bologna, 
and in a last struggle for liberty, illustrated by the contrasted exploits of the patriot Francesco Ferrucci 
and the traitor Baglioni, Florence was defeated and bowed her neck to the servitude of the Medici. Her 
material supremacy is at an end, but her spirit still animates the Italy of to-day. 

For thirty years Italy has no history ; the eyes of the world are fixed on the contests of the Reforma- 
tion. In 1559, by the Treaty of Cateau Cambresis, the House of Savoy, under Charles Philibert, came 
back to its Italian possessions ; Saluzzo went to France ; Montferrat to the Gonzagas, who already 
possessed Mantua ; the family of Doria swayed the republic of Genoa ; the Farnesi reigned in Parma, 
the Estes in Modena and Ferrara ; Tuscany obeyed the Ducal Medici, excepting Lucca, which remained 
a republic. The chill hand of Spain controlled, with governors and viceroys, the kingdom of Naples, 
the islands of Sardinia and Sicily, and the duchy of Milan, kept quiet in the sleep of death, a slumber 
which lasted a hundred and forty years. The Spanish domination of Italy, wliich extends from 1559 
to the end of the seventeenth century, need not receive attention in these pages. , i 

Italy has little political life till the advent of Napoleon, but the War of the Spanish Succession, which 
began in 1700, broke its repose. By the victory of Turin, Prince Eugene of Savoy, the saint of that 



WOMEN OF SIENA AID IN DEFENDING THEIR CITY. 


French influence at Siena raieed the anger of the Emperor Charlee V.. and of Coeimo de* Medici, who wa» anxioue to annex the city. In 
1553 Coeimo'e general captured the fort* of Porta Camollia. which the wonten in their devotion to the city had helped to raiae. Siena waa 
immediately inveated, and after a heroic defence the Spaniah troopa of Charlea entered ita gate* on April 2lat. 1555. 
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world-struggle, saved Piedmont from the French, while Daun secured Naples for the Austrians. The 
Peace of Utrecht assured the predominance of Austria — bad indeed, but better than the Spaniards — 
and gave to that power Naples, Sardinia, Milan and Mantua, while it allowed Victor Amadeus to receive 
Savoy, Nice and Montferrat, and to hold the island of Sicily with the title of King. We have no space 
for the political intrigues of Albornaz and Elisabeth Farnese. The brilliant reign of Charles III., aided 
by his minister Tannucci, secured a happy interval of good government to Naples, until the unfortunate 
claims of heredity called him away to the throne of Spain, and left Ferdinand IV. in his place. In these 
years Leopold of Tuscany abolished the worst abuses of medieval government, and liberated the state 
from the control of the Church. The Jesuits were expelled from Naples, as they were also from France, 
Spain and Portugal. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century a better day began to dawn. The 
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From the pninting"] [By J. V. Robert Henry, 

GALILEO BEFORE THE PAPAL TRIBUNAL. 

Galilei Galileo (I564>I642) wae a mathematician and astronomer and eetabliehed the Copernlcan theory. Hie lecturee at Padua attracted 
atudente from all parte of Europe: but hie new Ideae provoked eccleelaetlcal ceneure. He wae eummoned before a papal tribunal In 1632 
and condemned to ablure hie ecientihc creed. 

Order of the Jesuits was suppressed in Rome by Pope Clement XIV,, and his successor, Pius VI., an 
enlightened patron of the arts, beautified the Eternal City, filled its museums and drained the Pontine 
Marshes. At the same time Joseph II., who succeeded his mother, the great Empress Maria Theresa, 
was more ardent than wise in civil and religious reform. But science and letters flourished under him, 
and Milan and Pavia became centres of intellectual life. Venice, long content with the enervating luxury 
of festivals and pageants, more advantageous to the artist and the tourist than to the welfare of the 
people, made war against Tunis. 

When the French Revolution broke out in 1789, we find that Italy consisted of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, under Victor Amadeus III. ; the principality of Monaco ; the republic of Genoa ; the Austrian 
duchies of Milan and Mantua ; the Bourbon duchies of Parma and Piacenza ; Modena, a duchy under the 
last Este, Hercules III., who also held Massa and Carrara in right of his wife ; the republic of Venice ; 





Frtfm the pointing} [Bp Gioranm Hiuhiet 

THE BATTLE OF TURIN. 

TKe sicce and battle ol Turin was on* of the fiercest ensar: ents fousbt during ll^ ^ar of tbe Spant^ Succession. In 1706 the French clcMelr inv«ted the city and made countless assaults 
If, On Aueust 26th a small party of the enemy succeeded in it chins the postem-sate of the citadel unseen, but were driven back by a mine which was fired under them A few days later Eusc 
Savoy and Victor 11. united their forces, and issuins from the city inflicted a crushins defeat on the French. 
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THE BATTLE OF GUASTALLA. 

Thlt eng«ffenn«nt took pUce during the War of the Pollah Succeaaion (1733-1735). In 1734 the Auatriana were defeated at Guaatallft 
by the French under Charles Emmanuel III., who, for hi* success, was awarded the duchy of Milan. 

Tuscany ; a Gran<i Duchy under Leopold of Lorraine ; Lucca, a republic ; the States of the Church 
under Pius VI. ; Saint Marino, a republic ; Sicily and Naples, under Ferdinand IV. Such was the 
motley group of thrones, dominations, princedoms, kingdoms and powers on wI^K^ /Napoleon, himself 
an Italian, was to lay his reforming and vivifying hand. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in France roused a sympathetic enthusiasm in Italy ; the peoples 
rebelled against the absolutism of their governments, and yearned passionately for liberty and equality. 
Movements in aid of these sentiments were sternly repressed by a cruel police. The King of Sardinia 
propOvSed to form a league of Italian States to oppose the aggression of French ideas, and the French 
answered by occupying Savoy and Nice. After the execution of Louis XVL, the King of Naples and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany declared themselves enemies of France. Basseville, the French Ambassador, 
was murdered in Rome, and Corsica proclaimed her independence. The efforts of the French against 
Sardinia and Austria were of little value until Bonaparte appeared upon the scene in 1796. In two 
marvellous years he beat the allied armies at Montenotte, Dego and Millesimo, and made a peace with 
Sardinia, by which Savoy and Nice were surrendered to France. He defeated the Austrians at Lodi 
and Areola, captured Milan, and founded the Cispadane Republic. He made a treaty with Pius VI. at 
Tolentino, by which the Pope surrendered Avignon and his possessions in the north of Italy. A Ligurian 
Republic was formed at Genoa, and eventually the greater part of Northern Italy was consolidated into 
the Cisalpine Republic. These arrangements were ratified at the Peace of Campo Formio, and Austria 
was compensated for her losses by the possession of Venice. In 1798 the Pope was driven from Rome, 
and a republic was proclaimed. Piedmont was occupied by the French ; Naples lost her king and 
became the Parthenopean Republic ; Tuscany, Lucca and Piombino followed suit. Many of these 
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conquests were lost by the absence of Bonaparte in Egypt, but were recovered by the victory 
of Marengo. 

At length Napoleon, who had been crowned by the Pope at Paris Emperor of the French, was crowned 
King of Italy at Milan, and the Viceroyalty was committed to the excellent government of Eugene 
Beauharnais, his stepson, Lucca and Piombino were placed under Elisa Baciocchi, the sister of Napoleon, 
a very able woman, and Genoa was united to the French Empire. After the victory of Austerlitz, by 
the Treaty of Presburg, Venice, Friuli, Istria and Dalmatia were joined to the kingdom of Italy. In' 
1806 Joseph Bonaparte was made King of Naples, Ferdinand retiring to Sicily. In 1808 Murat, who had 
married Napoleon’s sister, became King of Naples, and Napoleon's first-born son received the title of 
King of Rome. The government of Italy by Napoleon was liberal and enlightened ; he was the first 
to recognize that the Italians were capable of self-government, and he paved the way for a united Italy. 
If a second son had been born to him he would probably have founded a line of Italian kings. Italy has* 
never forgotten, and never will forget, what she owes to him. This bright prospect for the future waa» 
destroyed by the defeat of Napoleon in Russia and his final fall at Waterloo. 

The policy of the Treaty of Vienna was to reverse everything which Napoleon had done or had desired 
to do, to reward his enemies and to punish his friends. Italy was given back to its old rulers, except that 
Parma and Piacenza were conferred for her lifetime upon Marie Louise, the second wife of Napoleon. 



NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF RIVOLI, 

The bettle of Rivoli (1797) one of • eucceMion of vlctoriee won hf the French over the Austrians and Italians durint Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s campaign of 1796-1797, Although the French army was a small one. the genius of Its leader fully counterbalanced the enemy’a 
superiority in numbers. 
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The new sovereigns destroyed all liberal institutions, ignored the constitutions which had been granted, 
imprisoned and persecuted the friends of liberty, and the Pope recalled the Jesuits. The place of open 
constitutional opposition was taken by secret societies, the best known of which is the Carbonari. The 
next thirty years are marked by attempts to recover what had been lost, and to restore to Italy the 
liberty of which Napoleon had given her a taste. These efforts, one after the other, were crushed by the 
jjressure of Austrian arms under the ruthless direction of the shallow and frivolous, but bigoted and 
cruel, Metternich. No wonder that the name of Austrian is detested in Itci.v, In 1820 Naples and Sicily 
established a constitution to which the king swore allegiance ; but the Austrian armies marched, and 
the perjured king was only too happy to punish with atrocity his liberal ministers. In 1822 the Con- 



VENETIAN WOMEN SACRIFICING THEIR JEWELLERY. 

In 1848 Itnly revolted egeinet the Auetrien domination, but the Austrians proved themselves too strong, and only Venice, by reason of 
its natural defences, successfully resisted a siege. Not until all its resources had been utterly exhausted — women even converted their jewels 
into money-^dld Venice surrender under treaty. 

gress of Verona gave its approval to this unprincipled policy. In 1831 another outbreak took place 
in Rome, Umbria, the Marches, Bologna and Modena, which was repressed by the same means. In this 
Louis Napoleon, afterwards the Emperor Napoleon III., took part, and he never lost his sympathy for 
the country from which his family sprung, for which his illustrious uncle had done so much. In the 
following year Giuseppe Mazzini, a Genoese, founded the secret society of Young Italy, which, sup- 
ported by the sympathies of great thinkers and writers, led to the outbreaks, which, beginning with Rome 
and Italy, speedily convulsed the whole of Europe. 

Pius IX.. succeeding Gregory XVI. as Pope, seemed to place himself at the head of liberal aspirations. 
By an amnesty for political offenders and by wise reforms of administration, he excited the enthusiasm of 
the Italian people. His example was followed by Tuscany and Sardinia, but Austria was on the watch, 
and took possession of Ferrara. At the beginning of 1848, Sicily revolted against the rule of Naples 
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RADETZKY AND HIS STAFF 


Johann Joarph Radet*kv (1766-1«58> was a treat general and commander of the Austrian army during the Italian campaign (1848-1849). 
Although seventy years of age when he became field-marshal, he displayed the activity of youth in handling his soldiers, who carried all before 
them up to the final triumph at the battle of Novara. 

and Naples itself against the tyranny of the king. Ferdinand granted a constitution, as did also Charles 
Albert in Piedmont. Leopold II. in Tuscany, and Pope Pius IX. in Rome. Modena and Parma remained 
faithful to Austria, who proclaimed martial law in her Italian dominions. Milan refused to submit, 
and in the Five glorious Days, beginning with March i8th, still celebrated by a yearly festival, fought 
nobly against Austria. Venice declared itself a republic, and Charles Albert went to war. In May the 
tide began to turn. Austria gradually increased her armies, the Pope and Ferdinand withdrew their 
troops, the Tuscans were defeated, but Piedmont still held aloft the banner of liberty, and gained victories 
at Goito and Custozza. The struggle continued during the whole of the year, but terrified by the murder 
of Rossi, the liberal minister of the Pope, Pius IX. withdrew from his liberal position, and was compelled 
by a p( pillar rising to take refuge in Gaeta, where he was soon joined by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
In March, 1849, Charles Albert suffered the disastrous defeat of Novara, abdicated in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel, then twenty-nine years old. and died at Oporto. Venice still resisted under Daniel 
Manin ; Tuscany elected a dictator ; Rome was governed by a triumvirate, of whom Mazzini was the 
head. Rome, assailed by France and other countries, resisted bravely under Garibaldi, whose equestrian 
statue on the Janiculan dominates the scene of his heroic defence, and divides attention with the Cupola 
of St. Peter’s. Exposed to the assaults of the perfidious French, whose recollection of their own conflicts 
should have kept them faithful to their brother Latins, the Italian republicans were compelled to yield. 
A pall of absolutism enveloped the country. Ferdinand subdued Sicily and abolished the constitution ; 
the Austrians invaded Tuscany and held it in the name of the Grand Duke. In August, Victor Emmanuel 
made peace with Austria at Milan, but he never abolished the constitution, and earned the title of King 
Honest Man. Venice was the last to yield, decimated by famine and pestilence. In 1850 the tyrants 
returned. Ferdinand threw Poerio into prison, earning for himself an immortal name, and the pallor of 
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confinement which never left his face. Pius IX. went back to Rome, supported by French bayonets, 
Leopold II. reigned in Tuscany, Charles III. in Parma, Francis V. in Modena — all enemies of liberty, of 
which Piedmont was now the only refuge, A subalpine parliament, the child of the constitution, met at 
Turin and ratified the conditions of the Peace of Milan. Camillo Cavour, one of the great constructive 
statesmen of the world, was at the head of the ministry, and in ten short years at last effected the object 
for which so many patriots had shed their blood. 

His first step in effecting this object was to make an alliance with England and France in the Crimean 
war against Russia, by which he secured that Italy should take part in the European Congress which 
followed the conclusion of peace. By this he secured that the Unity of Italy should be recognized by 
statesmen as one of the questions which pressed for settlement. The Emperor was already devoted to 
this cause, and an interview between him and the minister was held at Plombieres, in which there was not 
much difficulty in arranging details. War broke out in 1859 ; a large French army invaded Lombardy ; the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino were won, the last with such slaughter that the nerves of the Emperor 
were shaken. He dreaded to attack the strong quadrilateral of fortresses which were still held b}^ 


Austria, and a peace was 
made at Villafranca, by 
which Austria ceded to the 
King of Sardinia Lombardy 
as far as the Mincio, but 
retained Venice and 
Venetia. Cavour w a s 
furious at this breach of 
faith, and after a stormy 
interview with the King, 
resigned his office. But 
the movement of the 
people was not stayed. 
The Emilia, Romagna and 
Tuscany expelled their 
princes, and by a solemn 
plebiscite placed them- 
selves under the constitu- 
tional government of Victor 
Emmanuel. Garibaldi, 
always ready to risk his 
life in the cause of liberty, 
disembarked with the im- 
mortal Thousand at Mar- 
sala, assisted by the active 
sympathy of an English 
commodore, liberated 
Palermo, conquered 
Messina, crossed the straits, 
and entered Naples in 
triumph, while the unfor- 
tunate young King Francis 
fled to Gaeta. The king 



was obliged to move. 
Cialdini routed the ponti- 
fical zouaves, and advanced 


From the p<iinting‘\ [/»// //. Vernet, 

CHARLES ALBERT OF SARDINIA. 

Ckarlea Albert (1 798'! 849) came to the Sardinian throne in 1831. He reorganized his kingdom, 
which he found in a chaotic state, and devoted his reign to trying to free Italy from Austrian dominioau. 


to Capua, whilst Garibaldi 


But after the disastrous defeat at Novara the unhapi»jr king retired to a monastery, where he died. 
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kept back the Bourbon troops on the Volturno. King and hero met together on horseback in the neighbour- 
hood of Teano, and by a grasp of each other’s hand, which lasted many minutes, consecrated the Unity 
of Italy. By an almost unanimous vote Umbria, the Marches, Naples and Sicily joined the kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel. After the fall of Gaeta, the last refuge of the Bourbons, the first Italian Parliament 
met at Turin, and on March 17th, 1861, proclaimed Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, with Rome as 
his capital. A few months later, on June bth. Camillo Cavour, the chief architect of this great fabric, 
died after a short illness, to the sorrow of his country and of the world. 

It was very difficult to complete the work which Cavour had begun. Garibaldi had long before taken 
as his watchword, " Rome or death." He collected troops to cross the Austrian frontier, but was pre- 
vented by the government. He then went into Sicily and crossed the Straits into Calabria. Marching 
towards Rome, he was wounded at Aspromonte and taken prisoner, but was soon afterwards liberated. 



hnm the paintiny] [By Emilio Lapi. 


THE BATTLE OF PALESTRO. 1859. 

The campAiin of 1859 opened with actiona at Montebello and Paleetro. In the latter the Emperor Napoleon irave order* to Victor 
Emmanuel on the 28th May to croee the Seaia and hold Palettro. Thi« manoeuvre covered the croaeinc ol the French at Vercelli, and 
Victor Emmanuel waa aucceaaful in driving back the enemy after a stubborn resistance. 

Rome was at this time occupied by a French garrison, which had been there since 1849, many 

reasons, personal and public, Napoleon III. refused to remove it. In 1864, the Italian government made 
a convention with the Emperor, by which he promised to evacuate the city on condition that the 
Italians did not attack it, and that the capital should be moved from Turin to Florence. Florence was, 
indeed, the spiritual capital of Italy, but unless the seat of government were fixed at Rome, Italy would 
be split up into two parts. The parliament approved of the Convention, but the people were discon- 
tented. In 1866 war broke out between Prussia and Austria, and Italy, which detested Austria, took 
the side of Prussia. The Garibaldians distinguished themselves more than the Italian armies in the 
field ; but after the victory of the Prussians, Venice was restored to Italy, In the following year GaribaldU 
escaping from the island of Caprera, where he had built himself a house, invaded the papal dominiom 
with a body of volunteers. A French army was sent by Napoleon to support the papal troops, and the 
Garibaldians were defeated at Montana, where the French General Fallly reported that the chassepots 





From the paiiiting^ lay iJuiao Vannueei. 

THE BATTLE OF MILAZZO. 

In June, 1660, most of the leUnd of Sicily had been evacuated by the Bourbonists, but Garibaldi, with a force of 12,000 men. encountered 
some 4,000 of the enemy at Milazxo, where, on July 20th. a desperate battle took place, resulting in a Garibaldian victory, 

had done wonders. In 1870 the great war broke out between Prussia and France, Italy remaining neutral. 
The French were completely beaten at Sedan on September 2nd, the Emperor was taken prisoner, and 
France became a republic. The new government recalled the French garrison from Rome ; the 
Italian army invaded the papal territory on September nth, and in a week's time reached Rome after 
little resistance, and entered the city on September 20th, through a breach made in the city walls, close 
to Porta Pia. On October 2nd the Romans, by an almost unanimous vote, expressed their desire to be 
joined to the Kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. In the following year Rome became the capital, and the 
Unity of Italy was complete. 

The construction of the new kingdom, with its new capital, was a work of great difficulty, as everything 
had to be done. There was no adequate army or fleet, few roads, little or no education. The finances 
were in disorder, credit was low, industries scarcely existed. Brigandage, a chrqdiic evil of old standing, 
was rife in the Abruzzi and other parts, where the young men, instead of taking to the road, now go to 
make their fortunes in America. The royal government was opposed, on one side by the Mazzinians, 
who desired a republic, and on the other by the clericals, who regarded the king as an usurper and a 
robber. Italy was the Cinderella of European nations, and France, which had done so much for her 
liberation, did not desire that she should become too powerful. In 1876 the Right, or Conservative party, 
in the Chambers, which had eflected most of these reforms, under the able guidance of Lanza, Sella and 
Minghetti, was succeeded by the Liberal, or Left, under the leadership oi Agostino Depretis. At length 
Victor Emmanuel, who with Cavour and Garibaldi, had been one of the chief founders of United Italy, 
died on January 9th, 1878, and within a month was followed to the grave by Pope Pius IX., who was 
succeeded by Leo XIII. 

The first Prime Minister of the new King Humbert 1 . was Benedetto Cairoli, who was succeeded at various 
times by Francesco Crispi, Zanardelli, du Rudini, and Giolitti. Italian statesmen are commemorated 
not so much by statues as by streets. The Liberals were in favour of an active economical and colonial 
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policy. The tunnels of the Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard were completed ; many railways were built 
both in Italy and in the islands ; large portions of Rome were reconstructed, not always to the satisfaction 
of antiquarians, but to the improvement of the health and well-being of the citizens. Art and industry 
were encouraged by exhibitions held in different cities, the last of which was held at Rome in 1911. The 
army was remodelled ; a navy was called into existence, which formed a valuable training for Italians 
of all classes, just as the army fused into one nation the provinces of which it was composed. Above all, 
the country received for the first time a system of national education, compulsory and gratuitous, adapted 
both to the country and the town. It could no longer be a reproach to Italians that with all their ability 
they did not know how to read or write. The finances were placed in a secure position, which was able 
to weather the crisis of 1888 and the rupture of commercial relations with France. 

King Humbert set an example of a democratic sovereignty, which has been followed by his son and 
successor, Victor Emmanuel III., and will probably be preserved so long as there is a kingdom in Italy. 
He was always the first to be at the scene of any national calamity, and in this he was seconded by his 
noble wi-'e, Margaret of Savoy, his cousin, who still as Queen Mother is a stimulus to all improvement 
and an angel of mercy to all who are afflicted. On July 28th, 1883, the lovely town of Casamicciola, in 
the island of Ischia, was destroyed by an earthquake The moment he heard of it, King Humbert hurried 
to the scene of disaster, and at great personal risk helped the soldiers and the citizens to disinter from the 
ruins the dying and the dead. In the following year a violent attack of cholera devastated the north 
of Italy, extending even to Naples. Invited to the races at Pordenone, he telegraphed to the Prime 
Minister : At Pordenone they are amusing themselves ; at Naples they are dying. I go to Naples." 

As the prosperity of Italy increased, the Government, supported by the King, desired to acquire 
colonies, which are a necessity to a maritime country. A private society ceded to the nation a territory 
on the Bay of Assab in the Red Sea, on the east coast of Africa. It was occupied and called by the 
name of Colonia Eritrea. In spite of all attempts at friendship, the foundation of this colony was resented 
by the Abyssinians, then ruled over by Negus John, and on January 26th, 1887, a column of five hundred 



MEETING OF GARIBALDI AND VICTOR EMMANUEL AT TEANO. 

In October. I860, a battle we* fought on the Volturno, where Garibaldi arrived in time to turn defeat into victory for hie men. After tbU 
aucccM the great leader met Victor Emmanuel at Teano. hailed him King of Italy, and aubaequently handed over hie conqueata to him. 
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Italian soldiers was 
destroyed by the 
Abyssinians a t 
Dogali. John died 
and was succeeded 
by M e n e 1 i k, 
an ambitious 
sovereign, and in 
1889 a treaty was 
signed by which 
the western coast 
of the Red Sea, as 
far as the Straits 
of Bab-el- Mandeb, 
was placed under 
the protection of 
the Italians. This 


treaty M e n e 1 i k 


refused to respect. 

In July, 1894, 

Baratieri, governor 
of Eritrea, took 
possession of Cas- 
sala and occupied 

Tigr^. Crispi, who was then Prime Minister, conceived the idea of a vast African Empire. But on 
March ist, 1896, the Italians suffered a terrible defeat at Adowa, losing all their artillery. Nearly four 
thousand five hundred men were killed and two hundred and fifty-four officers. Dismayed by this defeat 


VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 

Victor Emmonuol II. (t820>l876) ••cended the 
throne of Sordini* In 1849. In 1861 he waa proclaimed 
King of Italy at Turin, and reigned aa a atrictly con. 
atitutlonal monarch. 


GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 

Gluaeppe Garibaldi (1807-1878) waa a famoua 
Italian patriot, and took a leading part In the War of 
Italian Liberation. Hia death at hi* home on the ialand 
of Caprera plunged the whole of Italy Into mourning. 



GIUSEPPE MAZZINI. 

Gluaeppe Maaalnl (1805-1872) waa an ardent Italian 
republican a^d patriot, and cloaely identified with the 
Garibaldian movement. He posaeeeed great power* of 
organiaation, and aowed the aeed of Italian unity. 


the Italians turned 
to England for as- 
sistance ; they re- 
presented that 
Eritrea, which had 
been first occupied 
under English ad- 
vice, was in 
danger, and they 
asked for help to 
save Cassala. The 
consequence o f 
this was an expedi- 
tion against Don- 
gola, which event- 
ually resulted in 
the capture of 
Khartum. Italy 
gave up Tigr^ and 
the protectorate of 
Abyssinia, and the 
territory of Eritrea 
was reduced to mo- 
derate dimensions. 



the painttfuf] ^By Cktrnevali, 

COUNT CAMILLO BENSO D1 CAVOUR. 
Count Camillo Banao dl Cavour (1810-1861) waa a 
great Italian atateaman. and an opponaat of the ultra- 
democratic party. He aecretly encouraged Garibaldi, 
but aimed at tKe eatabliahment of a monarchy. 
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EXAMPLES OF WORK BY ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 


Reading irom right to left* Buet of a child, by Donatello; enamelled plaque, repreeenting the Virgin and Child, with a border of sculptured 
fruite. by Della Robbia; butt of a child, by Donatello: bat>relief of an unknown man; statue of St. George of England; bas«relief of St. 
Cecilia, all by Donatello: statue of Guliano de* Medici, by Michael Angelo: portrait bust of an unknown lady, by Verrochio: statue of Moses, 
by Michael . 
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ANTONIO ROSSINI. 

Antonio RoMini (1792-1868). This Italian composer 
wrote many operas, the best known being. “11 Barbiere 
di Seviglia.“ “ Semiramide." and “Guillaume Tell." 


In the autumn 
of 1887 a Triple 
A 1 1 i a nc e was 
formed between 
Germany, A u s* 
tria and Italy, 
which claimed to 
be a league of 
peace. It was 
inaugurated by 
Crispi in a visit 
paid by him to 
Bismarck at 
Friedrichs r u h e. 

In Italy dread of 
France had taken 
the place of 
hatred of Aus ^ 
tria, and France 

GIUSEPPE VERDI. iealouSV ANTONIO ROSSINI. 

Giuseppe Verdi (1 81 3-1901 ). famous Italian composer. £ Tx 1 Antonio Rossini (1792-1868). This Italian composer 

His best known works are the operas. 'Rigoletto,*' "II Ot Italy WaS in* wrote many operas, the best known being. “II Barbiere 
Trovatore." La Traviata." and "Atda." cHncd tO tum tO Seviglia." “ Semiramide," and “Guillaume Tell,” 

Russia. Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister of England, supported the scheme as on the whole 
favourable to peace. But it has turned out a broken reed. On July 29th, 1900, King Humbert was 
murdered by three shots from a revolver as he was returning late in the evening from a gymnastic 
fete at Monza, leaving behind him the reputation of a really good sovereign, having strengthened the 
ties between the House of Savoy and the Italian people. 

Victor Emmanuel III., the new King of Italy, had married Elena of Montenegro in 1896. He is a 
worthy descendant of his race. He is a man of few words, but of much reflection and of high conscientious- 
ness. He lives 
a simple life, 
which leaves 
time for work 
and study ; he 
is probably the 
greatest living 
authority on 
Italian numis- 
matics, on which 
he has published 
some stately 
volumes. He 
and the Queen 
are devoted to 
their children, 
and they are 
never happier 
than when at 

CUGLIELMO MARCONI. Castel Pormno gabriele d annunzio, 

GugUebno Marconi, bom (1875) at Bologna. l« the OP at San RosSorC Gabriele d’Aimungio. poet and novelUt. bom (1864) 

nventor and perfecter of wireloM telegraphy. He received . gt Poecara, !• the author of many work*, both in Italian 

1909) the Nobel Prize for phyeice* they are playUlg EnglleK. 




CUGLIELMO MARCONI. 

GugUebno Marconi, bom (t87S) at Bologna, le the 
Inventor and perfecter of wireleee telegraphy. He received 
(1909) the Nobel Prize for phyeice* 


GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 

Gabriele d'Annungio, poet and noveliet. bora (1864) 
gt Poecara, le the author of many worke, both in Italian 
and Englieh. 

107 
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with them in the open air or watching them sport in the sea. Like his father, he is the first to be 
present at any scene of public suffering. When shortly after his accession, a railway accident took 
place at Castel Giubileo, the King and Queen left the palace at midnight in an ordinary cab, and 
saved lives by their energy. After the earthquake at Messina in 1909, they were first upon the scene, 
the Queen, in her white nurse’s dress, tending the crushed and wounded sufferers with her own hands. 
And in the last terrible catastrophe, in the Marsica and the Abruzzi, when on January 13th, 1915, in a 
few seconds thirty thousand people were slain by the ruin of their homes, the King exhibited the same 
virtues, filling his car and his train with the little orphans whom the earthquake had robbed of their 
parents. The severe training of his youth has produced a man, clever, modest and resolute, whose 
personality is felt in every department of the national life. 

The most prominent event in Italy in recent years has been the occupation of Tripoli, much misunder- 
stood at the time, but really an indispensable duty, full of promise for civilization and admirably carried 
out. In September, 1911, it became evident that unless Italy stirred herself, the whole of the Mediter- 


ranean coast 
of Africa 
would be in 
the hands of 
other powers 
than Italy, 
France having 
Morocco, Al- 
giers and 
Tunis, a n d 
Engl a n d , 
Egypt. Be- 
sides, 1 1) e 
frontiers o f 
1 ' r i p 0 1 i on 
b o t h s i d e s 
seemed to be 
threatened by 
France a n d 
England. Gio- 
litti, the Prime 




KING HUMBERT. 

Humbert I. (1844-1900) married in 1868 
his cousin, Marvhefila of Savoy, and became 


VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

Victor Emmanuel was born in 1869, and 
married in 1896 Princess Elena of Montenegro. 


an expedition, 
which was 
carried out 
with speed 
and judgment 
and was 
crowned by 
success. War 
was declared 
on September 
29th, 1911 ; 

the army dis- 
embarked at 
D o b r u k on 
October 4th ; 
Tripoli was 
occupied on 
October nth, 
I) e r n a on 
October i8th, 
Bengasi on 


Minister, de- 
termined on 


King of Italy in 1876. He was assassinated 
in 1900. 


He succeeded to the throne of Italy in 1900, 
after the assassination of his father. Humbert 1. 


October 19th, 
and Homs on 


October 21st. Much fighting was necessary to secure the possession of these places. On November 5th 
a royal decree proclaimed the sovereignty of Italy over the territory of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

The conquests of Italy did not stop with Africa. After bombarding the forts of the Dardanelles on 
April i8th, 1912, the island of Stampalia was taken on the following day and Rhodes on May 17th. 
Turkey replied by expelling all Italians from the Turkish Empire, an act which was generally regarded 
as cruel and unnecessary. Eventually peace was concluded at Lausanne on October 15th. The war 
in Tripoli had a great effect in drawing together the Italian people and strengthening their character. 
It consolidated the different provinces of which Italy is composed, and showed the world that the 
inhabitants of the peninsula are no longer Romans or Neapolitans, Piedmontese or Venetians, but 
Italians. The people bore success and failure with equal constancy, courage and moderation. All 
parties — Conservatives and Liberals, Clericals, Socialists and Republicans — all supported the Govern- 
ment and sympathized in its single aim. 

To those who in their youth desired and >^nessed the Unity of Italy the progress made in the last 
fifty years seems marvellous, and there is n^ountry in Europe which can look forward to a brighter 
future than Italy. 




DATES OF OTTOMAN HISTORY 


Period. 


Conimencetiient of th<? Einpirt*. 


Growth up to ilie catastrophe 
of Anpora. 


Ketdvery and growth till the j 
taking of Constantinople. j 


Period of greatest expansion. 


Comniencoment of d<*('line. 


hirst period ol attempted re- 
forms 


“ Tlie sick man.” 


Date. 


Chief Events. 


1258 Birth of (.iisman 1 . 

1288 Capture of Karaja-Hissar. 

Osman I. declares himself Sultan. 
i 32 <i , Accession of Orkhan. Conquest t*f Hrusa. 

J330 I Conquest of Nicaja 


» 3*>7 

1300 

1 36 1 

1362 
1381 
1386 
13 «‘) 
1306 
1402 


; Ottoman ocenpalion of GalIi|>oli. 

! Accession of Murad I. 

! C-onquest of Adrianople. 

I Conquest of Phiiip(H>{Hilts. 

Conquest of Monastir. 

Battle of Conia. 

Battle of Kossovo. Death of Murad 1 . Accession ol Bavai^id I. 
Battle of Nict^polis. 

I Battle of Anpora. Defeat and subsequent dtath of Hayazid I. 


14^3 ' Battle of Chamurli, wherein the civil war terminated to th*' ad» .intag<- of Mohammed 1 . 

I416 I First hostilities betw'fH*n the Venetians and the Ottoman.-. 

1421 i Aca'ssion of Murad II. 

143U j Filial seizure of Salonica by the Ottomans. 

143^ j IncoriKiration of Serbia as an Ottoman province. 

144 1 i Defeat of an Ottoman army by Hunyades in Siebenliiirgen. 144 p Fni lher \ ictovv of Hunyades at Nish. 
1444 Peace of Szegedin In'twecMi Hunparyuu<l Turkey. \'iolat<*d hv the former. Defeat of Hunv.idesat Varna 

M 4 *‘ ! Greece. iucorp<jrated in the Ottornan Empin*. 

144^ Second defeat of Hunyades at Kossovo. 

1449 ; Defeat of Murad by Scatiderlicp. Invasion of Albania hv the Ottomans. 

kelief of Croia by Scanderliep. 

1431 Death of Murad II. Accession of Mohammed 11 . 
i 4.‘'3 Taking of Constantinople. 


1 4*^4 Treaty between Venice and Turkey. 

i 4 .V> Final subjugation t)f Serbia. Council of Mantua. 

Mhi Taking of Trehizond. 

1492 Subjugation <»f Wallachia. Omquest of Lesbos. 

14<>3 Subjugation of Bosnia. Alliance of \'enice, Hungarv and the acainst d inkeN'. 

J 4 h 4 I’ius II. starts on a crusade against the Ottomans, hut dies in Ancona. 

1470 Taking of Negroixnitc. 1473. Final subjugation of Caramani.i. 

M/®! Subjugation of tht‘ (ieno<-‘se colonies. 

1478 Taking of Croia, and subjugation of Albania. 

1480 ! Ottoman raid on .South Italy and siuzure of Otranto, which is ab-indoiied the next \ <‘.u , 

1481 I Accession of Buyazid II. 

i4'»7 First Ottoman invasion of Poland. 

IS02 i King Henrv \TL sends help to the Hungarians aguinsl lurkey. 

I Accession Selim I. i^ih. Conquest of Mesopolami.i and Kurdistan. 

i.Si; Compiest of Syria and Egypt. IncorjKrration of Arabia. 

Accession of Snlaiman I. 1521. Taking ol Belgrade. 

('on<iu<!st of khod<*s. 

First Ottoman sieg»' of Vienna, 
j First “ Capitulations ” with France. ’laking of Baghdad 
I Moldavia ingorjK)raf<*<l in th<' Ottoman Empire. 

Conquest of 'rriiKili. 

f><' ‘laking of Chios. Aeeession of Selim II. 


J.^ 7 l 
i.^ 7 « 
J,S 95 
1606 
Ifn 7 
1 ()22 
102 3 

I (»40 

1645 

1648 

lf'73 

1083 

1687 

ifKll 

i(X 39 


Taking of Cyprus. Battle of la’panto, i.'S74. Accession of Murad III. 

First English agent in tkinstantinople. 

Accession of Mohammed III 1603. Accession of Ahmad I. 

Peace of Sitvatorok. 

Ac(;ession of Mustafa 1 . 1O18, Accession of Osman II. after detlironem nit of Mustafa. 

Restoration of Mustafa I. First an Upon ism between British an 1 Russian agents in C>)nstantlnf)i»le. 
Ac'.<u*ssion of Murad IV. 

Accession of Ibrahim I. 

romrnencement of Ottoman invasion of (>»•!<*. 

Accession of Mohamnied IV. 

Conquest of Crete. 

Ifattle of Choczini, wherein j. Sohieski <W feats the Olloinan^. 

Second siege r)f Vienna. 

Accession of Sulamian II. 

Accession of Ahmad II. lOqs- Accession of Mustafa II. 

Peace of Carlow icz. 


1 703 

1710 

17*7 

l 73 h *-39 

I7.S4 

1757 

1761 

1704 

*77.3 

1774 

1787 

1789 

1792 

*798 

j8oh 

1807 

i8o<) 

1812 

1826 

1828-20 

1839 

1854-56 

1861 

1876 

1877 

1878 
j 8 q 7 

1908 

1909 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


I Accession of Ahmad 111 . 

War with Russia. 

i I..0SS of Belgrade, 1730. Accession of Mahmud I. 

I Wat with Russia and Austria, ending with peace of Belgrade. 

Accession of Osman III. 

Accession of Mustafa III. 

First tnraty Indween Prussia and Turkey 
War with Russia, 

Accession of AIkI al-Hamid I. 

Peace of Knehuk-Kainarje. 

1 War with Russia. 

! Accession of Selim III. 

Peace of .lassy. 

: Napok-on’s invasion of Egypt. 

Movement for indejjendence in Serbia. 

Accession of Mustafa IV, — 1808. Accession of Mahmud 11 . 

War with Russia. 

Peace of Bucliarest. 

Overthrow of the Janissaries. 

Russian War, Freedom of Greece, 
i Accession of Abd al-Majid. 

Crimean War. 

Accession of Alxl al-Aaix. 

Accession of Murad V., followed by Ab<l al-Hamid II. Proclamation of Ottoman Constitution. 
' War with Russia. 

Treaty of Berlin, 

j War with Grecat. 

, Restoration of Constitution. 

I Deposition of Abd al-Hamid antirecession of Mohammed V. 

1 War with Italy ; loss of Tripoli. 

! Balkan War. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE TURKS. By PROFESSOR D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt. 

Although the Ottomans are the only Turkish community which has played an important part in 
European politics, the nation to which they belong has had a lengthy history. Its early vicissitudes 
belong to the annals of China ; and from Chinese authorities it is inferred that the appellation Turk was 
taken in the fifth century of our era by a group of Hiung-nu families who, fleeing from the East, occupied 
a helmet-shaped hill not far from the city Shan-tan in Kan-suh, and called themselves by a word sig- 
nifying helmet. Whether this ht true or not, in the sixth century of our era rulers of Turkestan are heard 
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MAP OF TURKEY. 

The Turkish Ottoman Empire compriees Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia. The mainstay of the Ottoman dynasty is the Asiatic 
portion of the empire, which is hounded on the north by the Black Sea: on the west by the Bosphorus. Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles and 
Aegean Sea; on the south by the Mediterranean Sea and Arabia, and on the east by Persia and Transcaucasia 


of in Europe, and in the seventh they come in contact with the Moslem invaders, and are rendered at 
least to some extent tributary to the powerful empire which had its capital in Damascus. The fighting 
qualities of these nomads soon become celebrated, and the Islamic sovereigns take tribute from Turkestan 
in lads to be trained for the royal guard. In the third century of Islam this guard becomes too powerful 
for the sovereign, and assumes the right to depose and appoint the head of the state. In the fifth century 
a Turkish family called the Seljuks assumes the reins of government in the metropolis, and the dominions 
of the Eastern Caliphate are divided between different branches of this stock. One of these establishes 
itself at Conia, the ancient Iconium, and is known as the Seljuk dynasty of Asia Minor. Whereas the 
ruling families adopted Islamic civilization, with the paraphernalia of an Oriental court, it would seem 
that the populations of Turkestan retained their older institutions and religions, which were only gradu- 
ally abandoned for those of Islam by whole tribes which migrated westward to seek their fortune in the 
service of one or other Moslem chief. 
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The first member of the 
family which gives its name 
to the Ottomans who is known 
to history is one Ertogrul, 
who appears as the leader of 
a tribe called Kai in the ser- 
vice of the Seljuks of Asia 
Minor. In the portions which 
are preserved of the official 
chronicle of that dynasty he is 
casually mentioned, among a 
number of tribal chieftains. 
A couple of centuries later, 

when his descendants have 

become imperial, it is found 
possible to trace his pedigree 

TURCOMANS ON THE MARCH. ^ fift f* 

The Turcoman* are brave but wild and lawless nomadic tribes inhabiting the territory east of SOmC y gCliera lOnS. 

the Caspian Sea. Until the Russian annexation of their country in 1881 they lived mostly by III Order tO Undcrstaud the 

depredation, upon .Kelt nei.hbour., Ottoman empire, 

which was founded by this man’s son, we have to remember the salient facts of the history of this 
region in the thirteenth century of our era. On the one hand, the Seljuk house of Asia Minor had 
outlived the other branches, and even survived the general destruction of the Eastern Caliphate 
by the Mongols. On the other hand, the Crusaders had seriously weakened the Byzantine empire, 
which until their time had proved a powerful buttress for Christianity in Western Asia against 
the inroads of Islam. For a time Constantinople itself was in Latin hands, whereas in lieu of the Greek 
empire in Asia Minor there were two feeble Christian states with headquarters at Nicaea and Trebizond 
respectively. Thirdly, there had just arisen in Egypt in the Mamluk Sultanate a power capable of 
dealing with both Crusaders and Mongols ; the first were speedily annihilated, the second checked and 
gradually rendered harmless, while the ordinary dissensions which disintegrate hastily improvised 
empires were also doing their work. Moreover, the Mongols, though unequalled as devastators, displayed 
in the Nearer East at any rate little capacity for empire-building. The possibility of the rise of an 
Islamic empire in south-east Europe and the contiguous parts of Asia was due to these circumstances. 

The son of Ertogrul, chief- 
tain of the Kai, was Othman, 
whose name indicates that his 


father was a Moslem and, in- 
deed, of the Sunni sect ; the 
line of sovereigns which he 
founded is called by the 
Islamic historians Banu Oth- 
man, ** sons of Othman,” pro- 
nounced by the Turks Osman, 
whereas our form Ottoman 
comes from the Italian writers 
who made the name known to 



Latin Europe. He was em- 
ployed by his Seljuk masters 
to raid the Greek cities which 
lay to the west of their domi- 
nions, and of these raids notice 
is taken in the contemporary 


Photo by] iLovy /rirrt.^ 

TURKISH CAVALRY FORDING A RIVER. 

The Turks have luherited fitie hp re e m a n ship from 'their ancestors, and the Turkish army 
includes some very efficient cavalry rei^ments. These comprise eavalry of the guard, hussars and 
lancers, making over two hundred squadrons in all. 
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Byzantine chronicles. The biographies which we possess of this Osman are largely mythical, being 
embellished by flatterers anxious to please their royal masters. It is clear, however, that he 
possessed considerable ability both as a warrior and organizer, and by a succession of successful 
raids on the Greek towns which lay to the west of the Seljuk possessions established a state which 
he proceeded to govern with ability. His first enterprise of importance ended with the capture 
of the fortress known as Karaja Hissar, of which the ruins are still shown at about an hour's ride 
from Eski-Shehr, a station on the Anatolian Railway, famous for its exports of meerschaum. 
Another early conquest was the fortress called Bilejik, but by the Byzantine chroniclers Belocoma, 
whicli occupies a commanding position. The official Ottoman chronicle represents him as profiting 
by the mutual jealousies of the Christian governors, who betrayed each other’s plans to him, and, 
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iHintrd .tpfriallp for (hid [fiy J' Valda. 

REVOLT OF THE ROYAL GUARD AT DAMASCUS. 


When Turkeitan became part of the ItlAmic empire the Moilemt obtained from the nomad tribes youths who were trained in the service 
of the Royal Guard at Damascut. About 800 this guard became powerful enough to rise in revolt and assume the right to elect the 
head of the slate. 

in consequence, were unable to combine against him effectively, while they could gain no support 
from the central authority. It further presents him as an ardent champion of Islam, who earned 
the title, “ Champion of the Sacred War," by his determination to carry out the original pro- 
gramme of Islam, which was to make that system dominate all others. It seems clear, nevertheless, 
that he inaugurated that tolerance of other systems which has characterized Ottoman government 
generally, and the towns which he took speedily found themselves in enjoyment of security both internal 
and external. The accession of inhabitants produced by this security, and especially the immigration 
of fighting men are alleged as the causes which rendered constant raiding necessary ; this was the only 
way in which work and pay could be found for the constantly increasing army. After many years of 
successful enterprises in this style Othman was able to declare himself independent of his former masters 
and assume the title Sultan on his own account. The date of this eveiit is usually given as 1299. 
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The royal family thus founded continued for many centuries to produce able generals and statesmen. 
For many years Othman was aided in his wars by his son Orkhan, who succeeded him as Sultan ; about 
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From tht painting^ {Bp AUente, 

THE CAPTURE OF TYRE. 

In 1124 the CHrlatInn* und«r Baldwin 11.. Kins of Jeruaalem. laetietod Tyre, which wae at that time in poeaesaton of the inSdela. The 
Tyriana held out againat aaaault and famine for four montha. but the aid which waa expected from Egypt and Damaacua waa not forthcoming. 
On the 25tK June, 1124, the garrtaon capitulated and marched out; the bannera of the kingdom of Jeruaalem. the republic of Venice and the 
Count of Tripolia were hoiated on the towera. and Tyre once more became Chriatlan. 

the time of the death of the former (1326) the latter obtained possession of Brusa, which was made the 
capital of the new state, and is still regarded as a sacred city by the Ottomans. Under Orkhan a coinage 
was instituted, and according to some authorities the historic corps callfd Janissaries was formed. This 
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name, which means New Troop, was applied to a body recruited by levying a tribute of Christian children, 
who were then trained as Moslem soldiers, 

Orkhan, while engaged in organizing the growing kingdom, also pursued a career of conquest. He 
got possession of Nicomedia and Nicaea, Byzantine cities of great importance, and penetrated both 
eastward and southward in Asia Minor. Quite late in his reign (1356) he took the step, fraught with 
great consequences, of sending a force across the narrow strait which separates Asia from Europe and 
seizing a number of places on the Byzantine coast. This was the commencement of the Turkish occupa- 
tion of south-eastern Europe. 

The first of these places was Tzympe (now called Chemenlik), not far from Gallipoli, seized, it is said, 



PaitUed tpwUMy for this teork'] [Hy J, U, Valda. 

INTERVIEW OF A GREEK GOVERNOR WITH OSMAN. 


The Turkish ckiefuin Osman possessed great ability both as a warrior and organicer, and made many successful raids on Greek towns 
lying to the west of the Selfuk territory. According to tradition. Osman profited by the mutual fealousies of the Christian governors, who 
betrayed each other's plans to him. 

by a force of eighty men, sent across the strait in rafts made of tree-trunks bound together with straps 
of oxhide. Their occupation was aided by the civil war then raging in the empire, and the Ottoman 
leader was even requested to land a larger force to help the party in possession of Constantinople against 
the Serbian and Bulgarian confederates of the rebels. This request was granted and the result of the 
expedition attained ; but the Ottomans declined to abandon the territory which they had seized, to 
which in the following year Gallipoli itself was added. The Ottoman invasion then spread rapidly, and 
the system of ancient statecraft, transplantation of population, was introduced ; whole families were com- 
pelled to migrate from Asia and settle in the newly-acquired territory, while eminent residents were 
removed from Europe to Asia. It seems clear that even at this early period of Ottoman history the 
aim of the Sultans was to possess themselves of the relics of the Byzantine empire, and make Constan- 
tinople their capital. Moreover, some of the methods which in quite recent times have characterized 
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Ottoman cl i p 1 o- 
macy, dilatoriness 
and equivocation, 
appear to have 
been practised in 
dealing with the 
Byzantine remon- 
strances over these 
acts of aggression 
and their attempts 
to arrange evacua- 
tion on friendly 
terms. The prince 
who first estab- 
1 i s li e d Ottoman 
power in Europe 
was Orkhan's ‘•on 
Sulaiman, who died 
in 1358, never 
having himself 
come to the throne. 



made the metro- 
polis of the empire. 

The Byzantine 
emperor was him- 
self quite unable to 
stem this tide; 
the fall of Philip- 
popolis, however, 
led to the forma- 
tion of a “ Balkan 
Confederat ion," 
i.e., a union of the 
states Serbia, Bos- 
nia and Wallachia 
with Hungary, 
with the view of 
meeting the Otto- 
man menace. It 
would appear that 
want of discipline 
led to the frustra- 


His brother, Murad 
I., who succeeded 
liis father in the 
following year, 
continued w i t li 
great energy the 
policy of European 
aggression. In 
1361 Adrianople 
was taken, and in 
the following year 
Philippopolis ; the 
former was soon 


rrom thi‘ piuntin^] Hellini, 

MOHAMMED H. 

Mohammed 11. ( 1430-1481) became Sultan of Turkey in 1451, He exlinguiahed 
the Byxwitine empire by the capture of Conatnntinople ip 1453, thu* Riving the Turka 
the command of the Bofphorua. He annexed moet of Serbia, ail Greece, and many 
of the Aegean iaianda, and took Otranto in Italy 


tion of their efforts; 
they were defeated 
in battle outside 
Adrianople, and 
the forces of Murad 
advanced along the 
line of the Maritza 
to Samakov. In 
^375 Nish, in Ser- 
bia, was taken by 
him after a siege 
of twenty - fi v e 
days, and the king 


of Serbia was compelled to sue for peace, which he only obtained on condition of becoming tributary. 
The Bulgarian king, who had offered less resistance, obtained somewhat more favourable terms ; yet 
as early as 1389 all Bulgaria was declared an Ottoman province. 


Before this, in 1370, an endeavour had been made by the Byzantine emperor, John Palaeologus to 
rouse the Catholic powers of Central and Western Europe to tlie danger which threatened all Christendom. 
He himself visited Venice, Paris and Rome, but failed to obtain any assistance, the Christian powers 



Ivory pon-caae and ink-Kom. inlaid with rooettea of coloured 
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Ebony writing-caoe. containing ink-well. Side# and lid veneered 
with ivory carved with floral decoraUona. Turkieh. eighteenth 
century (Vieforia and MuseHtn,) 
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being all too much occupied with their own internal struggles. In consequence of this failure he was 
himself on his return comjtelled to accept the position of vassal to the conqueror. 

While the Ottoman empire was fast developing in Eurojx*, it was enjoying no less success in Asia, 
where tlie original conquests (jf Osman were bounded by petty states whicli had sprung up after the fall 
of tlie Seljuks. A confederation of these against Murad proved as imp)otent as that which he had defeated 
in the Balkans. He made grciat acquisitions of territory in Asia Minor by marriage contracts and by 
actual purchase. In the battle of Conia, 1386, the helplessness of the most important of the neigh- 
bouring states, Caramania, when confronted with an Ottoman army, was demonstrated. 

Murad met his end at the l)attle of Kossovo, 1389. An army had been got together by the efforts 
of the kings of Serbia and Bosnia, and the rulers of W'allachia, Albania and Herzegovina, with the aim 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOFIA. CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Justinian 1.. Emprror of Constantinople, built St. Sofia, which was commenced in 532 and took five years to complete. The mosque is 
built of brick, and internally the walls are covered with thin slabs of marble inlaid with some very fine mosaic work. St. Sofia represents all 
that is best in Byzantine art, and is one of the most beautiful buildinRs in the world. 

of expelling the Ottomans from Europe ; and the army which Murad was able to bring against them 
is said to have been numerically inferior, but to have won the day partly by superior organization, but 
mainly by the greater mobility of the light-armed troo}>s who fought the mail-clad Christians. 

The next Sultan, like his predecessors, was also a mighty warrior, Bayazid I., named The Thunderbolt. 
This prince inaugurated the practice, which long remained a principle of Ottoman statecraft, that the 
Sultan on his accession should put to death any members of his own family wdio might possibly dispute 
the succession ; a practice strangely at variance with the sanctity of the family tie, which Islam on the 
whole recognizes. Bayazid was invited to interfere in family disputes between the Byzantine emperor 
and his sons, and not only settled them by force of arms, but imposed on the emperor a money-tribute, 
and further compelled him to furnish Byzantine troops for the Ottoman army ; which were presently em- 
ployed to reduce the last free Greek community remaining in Asia, the state of Philadelphia, which had 
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been promised 
security in the 
prophecy of the 
Ap o c a 1 y p s e. 
Bayazid furtlier 
built a fl e e t 
with which he 
attacked t h e 
(ireek islands, 
and is said to 
have even in- 
vaded tiu' main- 
land of (inH'ce. 
It is not clear 
why h(‘ failed 



to attempt the storming of Con- 
stantinople ; he, liowever, isolated 
the city, and reduced the inhabitants 
to destitution by preventing imports 
of all kinds. 

While the taking of Constantinople 
was somehow left for the last, Haya- 
zid continued his aggression north- 
ward and westward, and in 1391 
incorporated Wallachia in his empire. 
All the Bulgarian fortr(‘ss(‘s on the 
Danube wert‘ o('cu])ied, and the Bul- 
garian king compelled to deliver him- 
self up. In 1392 King Sigismund of 
Hungary endeavoured l)y a raid into 
Bulgaria to expel the Ottomans from 
some of these fortresses, but he had 
no iKTinanent success. Like the 
Byzantine sovt'reign, lie appealed for 



help to th(‘ Western powers, and in 
139() something analogous to a crusade 
against the Ottomans was preached 
in (icrmany and France. In both 
countries knights offered tliemselvcs 
for service, and a Kuropean army, 
of which the numbers are variously 
assessed at from sixty thousand to 
over one hundred thousand, assembled 
at the Hungarian capital Buda, 
hoping to achi(‘ve a triumph for 
Christendom. 'rh(‘y cross(*d the Dan- 
ube and olitaiiK'd (ertain successes, 
but came to a stand bt‘for(‘ tht‘ walls 
of Nicopolis, of which tlu‘y com- 
mtaiced tlu* siegt'. Bayazid hastened 
t(> raise the siege after it had last(‘(i 
se\a’nte(‘n days, and, it is said, sur- 
prised th(‘ besi(‘gers, who wtTc badly 



served b\’ their 
s (' o u t s . riie 
battle w h i c li 
ensued began 
favourably for 
the Christians, 
but ended in a 
rout, owing, it 
would seem, to 
want of disci- 
pline and in- 
different lead- 
ing. Mor(*()ver, 
tlK‘ ( rii saders 
are charged 



FIVE EXAMPLES OF TURKISH POTIERY. 

Diihes and va»c of earthenware, painted in colours and enamelled with a while siliceous alaze. iVicturia rtmi Alhrrt Musfun 
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witii rejecting tlie advice uf tlie Hungarian king, \vh(j had already some experience of Ottoman warfare, 
d he serious losses which the Ottoman army underwent in the battle were avenged after it had ended by 
the wholesale slaughter of prisoners ; some of the more distinguished of whom were, however, spared in 
the ho]>e of ol)taining large ransoms ; and th(‘ true (‘Xtent of the disaster was first made known in 
Western Hurojie by tlu; messengers sent to make arrangements for this ransoming. 

In Se{)teml)er, 1400, the l*Jyzantine em])eror, again visiting Western luirope in tlie ho})e of persuading 
tli(^ ( atholii jirinces of the Ottoman danger, reaclud luigland. Meanwhile Bayazid, who had bt‘('n inter- 
rupted in the coiKjiU'st of (Greece ])roj)er by the events which rendered his })res('nc(‘ ni'cessary at Nicopolis, 
had sent ex))editions wliicli subjugated the country from ']'hessal\' to the Peloponnesus, d'hese new 



The Mfditcrinncon •Uteii. Alarmed by the nggrcmiion of the Turk*, banded together againat the common foe. The chief promoter of tfun 
holy league wa* Pope Pius but the republic of V'enice and Philip II. of Spain ■ supplied the bulk of the Chritttian force*, and at the battle 
of Lepanto in IS?! the allied fleet* defeated the Turkish now. 

successes intimidated the pt'tt\’ chieftains who divided Asia Minor between them ; and on Bayazid’s 
return to Brusa he receiv(‘d the submission of most of these without having even to strike a blow. 7Vo 
chieftains, those of Caramania and Castemuni, showed some fight, but they were speedily overcome. It 
appears to have been Bayazid’s nuTliod to treat tlu' Moslem inhabitants of the territories which he coveted 
with the grt'atest consideration, whereby he rendered his rule popular, whereas his hordes showed no 
mercy to the Christian populations of tlie West. 

The growing empire met with a serious disaster at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the 
world-conqueror 7 'imur restored the renown of the Mongols. The dispossessed ruler of Baglidad, Ahmed 
Jelair, took refuge at the court of the Ottoman Sultan, who contemptuously refused the demand of the 
Mongol for his delivery ; the refusal was immediately followed by a Mongol invasion and the seizure 
of Sivas. Ba\’azid hastened to meet the in\*ader on the field of Angora, where he sustained a complete 
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defeat, July 20lh, 1402, (jwiri^ partly to desertions f)f troops belonging to recently conquered regions; 
he was himself taken captive and, it is said, taken about in an iron cage. The empire broke up in con- 
sequence ; the various i)rinces of Asia Minor resumed their independence, and the like happened to the 


Euro])ean pos- 
sessions of the 
Ih)rtt‘ also. 

I n the s(‘ven 
yt'ars of Mo- 
hammed l.'s 
reign the lost 
|)rovinc(‘s in 
Asia were r(‘- 
covtTed, and 
his son Murad, 
who s u c - 
c(‘eded, was 
abl(‘ to launch 
out once more 
on a (.aretT of 
corupiest. The 
idea of taking 
Constan t i n o- 
pie, to be 
realized in the 
next reign, 
was j)repared 
for in this by 
an assault on 
the smaller 
states which 
h a d o n c e 
formed part of 
the Hyzantine 
empire* 'I'vvo 
fo r m i (1 a 1) 1 e 
antagonists to 
Ottoman ag- 
grc'ssion d i s- 
ti n g u i s h e d 
tlu* m s e 1 e s 
during these 
reigns, t h e 
H u n g a r i a n 
J o li n 11 ii n- 
against Islam ; 
Ottomans and, 


yades, and the 
Albanian 
Scander Bey. 

The heroic 
exploits o f 
these c o m- 
manders for a 
time s a v e d 
Hungary and 
Albania ; they 
did not, how- 
ever, seriously 
delay the pro- 
gress of the 
Ottoman em- 
pire, which 
under the 
energetic Mo- 
hammed IT, 
whose feign 
last V d f o r 
thirt>' years 
(1451 - 1481), 
gained enor- 
mously both 
i n strength 
and territory. 
1' Ii e m o s t 
notable of his 
achievemen t s 
was the taking 
of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. 
This event ter- 
minated the 
Byzantine em- 
pire, which for 
eight hundred 
years had been 
the bulwark 
of Europe 

the magniticent cit\' became (and has remained till now) the metropolis of the 
indeed, of Mohammedanism. Its c.a})ture was brought about b}^ the irreconcilable 
differences between Greek and Latin Christianity : the Catholic powers would render no assistance 
unless the Greek Church acknowledged Papal authority, whereas the Greeks preferred religious 
independence even at the price of submission to the Turks. There was a brief reign of terror after 
the capture, but the Sultan s})eedily arranged a modus vivendi, enabling the Christian population to 
resume their avax ations. Not only was the retention of their religion permitted them, but respect 



nfit-i'ialhj fur this uork] [Hu J. IL I'nlftn. 

THE CAPTURE OF BAGHDAD. 

In 1618 Murad W .. Sultan of Turkey, marcKed into Peraia at the head ' of a vaat Turkiah 
army, and on the 15th November commenced to beatege Baghdad. The fortiBcationa of the 
city were strong, the garn»on consisted of thirty thousand men. and the Persian governor was 
hrave and resolute. Although the Turks encountered a desperate resistance their numbers and 
discipline prevailed and Baghdad fell on the 24th December. 



PaififrJ */»eciVr//.v fnr this worn ny J. // Vnitfn 


THE KETrkN OF IV \N 1 HJ. Tl.KKlIiLI. TO MOSC* ►W AI ITJ' 1 HE CONul l-S'l or KA/\N 

I ii (\ aii ihe I erritilc, havm;-: rai'^e<^ and e'juipped a powerful ariuy. commenced t<* •■uhdiU' the relx llioijs Tartars, in ilii* d(|»ii ot 
nter Ivan led FvO.tXK} men and 50 suns to the walls of Kazan and commenced to bese-«e it. The siei'/* was Ion;,; and costly, amt -he 
mv. winch ^uhefd severclv. was onlv kei»t in camp In tlie diternunation of Ivan. Altlioudh the Tartars heroicalK dcieruhd their 

city, Kazan was earned hv assauli on OctoU r ,:nd. 
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was paid to religious foundations, and the internal organization of the community preserved, the 
Patriarch becoming an official of the Sultan's court. 

In the same reign Serbia was finally subdued, as also Bosnia, while Herzegovina and Montenegro were 
rendered tributary. 

The successor of Mohammed the Conqueror was a more peaceful monarch ; but under the next SuHan, 
Selim I. (1512-1520), the dominions of the rival Sultanate of Egypt were absorbed. The incorporation 
within the Ottoman empire of the smaller states which had kept these two emj)ires apart brought them 
into dangerous proximity, and causes of strife easily arose. The last Mamluk Sultans are said to have 
lost their battles by deliberately refusing to employ European artillery ; in spite of extraordinary heroism 



P'rom tUi‘ paint tag] [Jty L, Uun. 

THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


Vienna wa« beticRcd by the Turk* in 168 i during tbr AuntroTurkisb war of 1682-16^*^ which niouf out of internal diiiturbanccit in 
Hungary. Mohammed IV. advanced from Belgrade with two hundred thousand men, drovr bit k thr ■mall imperial army of Prince Charle* 
of Lorraine and invested Vienna itself. After a two months' defence by Count RUdiger .StnrhemberK the city was relieved on September 
12th. 168 3, by a victorious army led by John Sobieski of Poland and Prince Charles of Lorraine. 

they were placed at a terrible disadvantage by this religious prejudice. The Mamluk forces were also 
weakened by dislo^^alty. The bulk of the Egyptian population were indifierent to the change of rulers, 
since the Mamluks were no less foreigners to them than the Ottomans. The conquest not only won for 
the Ottomans the rich provinces Eg3'pt and S\Tia, but further put them in possession of Arabia, which had 
been an appanage of the Egyptian Sultans. Moreover, the last re})resentative of the Baghdad Caliphs, 
who w^as resident in Cairo, accompanied the conqueror home to Constantinople, and is said to have willed 
his rights to the Ottoman Sultans, who have since then called themselves Caliphs, though by no means 
the whole Islamic world recognizes this title. 

Ottoman might reached its zenith in the reign of Sulaiman (1520-1566). Four years before his acces- 
sion Kurdistan and Mesopotamia had been incorporated in the empire ; in 1521 Belgrade fell ; in the 
next year Rhodes was taken, and in 1529 Ottomans besieged V^ienna. In i535 entered into 

108 
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possession of Baghdad, and in 1538 they seized 
Moldavia. In 1566 they took Chios. Besides this 
long series of successful wars the reign of Sulaiman 
was noticeable for the definite entry of the Sultan 
into the politics of the European continent. The 
menace to France produced by the union of Spain, 
the Netherlands and Germany in the hands of 
Charles V., caused the French kings to look about 
for an ally capable of restoring the balance of power, 
and such an ally was found in the Ottoman Sultan, 
somewhat to the scandal of the rest of Christen- 
dom. One important result of this policy was the 
Capitulations, or ordinances, issued by Sulaiman in 
I535i regulating the relations between French 
traders and residents in the Levant and the 
Sultan's government. The privileges thus bestowed 
were at the first intended for the French only, and 
if oth(T Europeans desired to avail themselves 
thereof, they might only do so under arrangement 
with France. The system then inaugurated served, 
however, as a model for later capitulations, and 
hence originated the privileges enjoyed before 
the present war by the chief European powers and their subjects in Turkey. 

Sulaiman had a r(‘putation as a I(‘gislator as well 
as that which he ac(|uired as statesman and conqueror. 

From his death in I5()() the em))ire, which at this time 
extended over a great juirt of thnu' continents, in- 
cluding the states of Harbary, Lc,, North Africa from 
Algiers to Tunis, bt'gan slowly to decline. The rulers 
who followed him were less ('ompelent, and the danger 
accruing to Christendom from the jiresence of a great 
Islamic [lower in luiro[)e was recognized, tliougli the 
internal divisions of Christ (‘udoin and the quarrels be- 
tw(H‘n the Christian nations [irevented anything like 
united eflort against the Turks, in spit(‘ of the efforts 
mad(‘ by the Po[)es to organize crusades. The most 
formidable rival of tlu' Porte for a time proved to be 
Venice, which long contended for the [lossession of the 
chief Mediterranean islands. The battle of Lepanto, 

Octolier 7th, 1571, resulted in the destruction of an 
Ottoman fleet b}^ one comjiosed of Sjianish, Venetian 
and Papal ships ; this victory was not, however, 
followed by vigorous action, and in 1573 Venice 
accepted terms of peace which involved the cession of 
Cyprus. 

The Asiatic operations of the Sultans’ generals 
continued to be regularly successful, and before the 
sixteenth century was finished numerous Persian pro- 
vinces had become Ottoman ; but in Europe the tide 
had already begun to turn, and by the Treaty of Sitva- 

tOrok (1606) the payment of tribute by Austria to the *■ ® vcr*e from the Koran. ( Vicforta a Albert UuseumO 
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A door of pine and plane wood, with braaa and wrought iron 
mount*; auppoHed to have been brought from a *rurki«h moaque. 
Tlir inacription i* written partly in I'urkiah and portly in Arabic. 

(Victoria «(• Mhci'f Muicam.) 
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Porte definitely ceased. Further, in this affair tlie Otto- 
man ruler consented for the first time to treat with the 
European as an equal, and no longer as suzerain and grand 
seigneur. 

In the seventeenth century the power of the Sultans 
was for a time reduced somewhat as had happened to that 
of the Caliphs of Baghdad and Egypt, owing to the usurpa- 
tion of pow(.T by the Praetorians, ix., the Janissaries, who in 
the year 1622 went to the length of deposing the Sultan 
Osman II. Murad IV^ (1623-1640) succeeded, however, in 
restoring for a time the royal authority. The great event 
of this century for tlie fortunes of the empire was the 
attack on Crete and its ultimate conquest. This enter- 
prise took twenty-five years to accomplisli, from 1645 to 
if)69 ; and the efforts which it involved ruine;d not only 
Venice, from whom this possession was seized, but the 
Ottoman Empire itself, which never recovered from the 
exhaustion. 

lu)r the second half of this century the affairs of tlie 
empire wen*, administered by a distinguished family of 
Viziers, the Kuprulu, who in some ways anticipated the ideas 
of the reformers of tlie nineteenth century, whose aim was to 
unite the various nationalities and communities of which the 
enqiire consisted under the common name of Osman li. 

In spite of the conquest of Crete by the end of the seventeenth century the Ottoman wave had 
retreated to an appreciable extimt. Owing to Austrian oppression Hungary had called in the aid of the 
Ottomans and there was a second siege of Vienna in 1683 ; this, however, was raised by the heroic King 
of Poland, John Sobieski, In 1699 peace was concluded between the German empire and the Sultan, and 
among the conditions were the evacuation of Hungary by the latter, whilst large concessions were 
made to Venice, Poland and Russia, which by the possession of Azov obtained an entry into the 
Mediterranean. Further, all tributes paid by European Christian powers to the Porte were 
abandoned. Louis XIV. endeavoured to oppose the ratification of this treaty, but failed. 

From this time until 
our own the chief antago- 
nist of Turkey has been 
Russia, which, not always 
successful in its wars, has 
steadily encroached on the 
area once forming Ottoman 
territory. In 1711 Peter 
the Great sustained a 
severe defeat, after which 
for the time Azov was 
abandoned in accordance 
with the Treaty of Falk- 
sen. In 1736, when the 
Porte was occupied with 
an Austrian war, Ottoman 
territory was invaded by a 
Russian army, and the war 
continued with varying 
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NAPOLEON PARDONS THE CAIRO REBELS. 


When Napoleon 1. landeci in Esypt he conciliated tkkei inhabitants; but after the battle of the' Nile 
the Egyptians lost faith in the French invincibility. In 1798 a riot broke out in Cairo, which was 
quickly suppressed by Napoleon, who, however, graciously pardoned the rebels. 



SELIM III. 

Selim III. <1761-1807 > become Sulton of Turkey in 
1 7 89. He unsuccessfully prosecuted the war with Russia 
and her ally, Austria. Innumerable reforms were intro- 
duced, but at so unsuitable a time that they cost Selim his 
life. 
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fortune till 1739. when it was terminated by the Treaty 
of Belgrade. The definite superiority of the Russian 
power had not N’et been establislied, and the Black Sea 
still remained closed. In I7t)4 a fresh attack on 
l urkey was made by the Russian Empn'ss Catherine, 
and this war lasted ten years ; it was concluded by 
the Treaty of Kainarji (1774). whereby the Russians 
came into possession of a number of places on the Black 
Sea, which th(‘y might now freely navigate, and wert‘ 
granted a sort of protectorate over Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which still remained under Turkish govern- 
ment : and the right of interference with the internal 
affairs of Turkey whicii was thus accorded to a foreign 
j)owtT was destiiu‘d to be developed in various ways. 

In 1787 war broke out afresli, wherein the Turks 
suffered a series of defeats, and the Fiuice of Jassy, 
which terminated it in 1792, left the Dniester as the 
boundary between the two einpins. By the Peace of 
Adrianople (1829), which came after the war of 1828- 
1829. the Pruth b(*came the boundary l)etween the two 
OMA.R PASHA. eiiijures in Europe ; but Russia also acquired tlie 

Omar Pa.ha ( 1807^871 ». who.c real name waa Michael niOUtllS of tllC I)amil)e aiul tlie lUmcr portioil {)f thc 
LAtaa, aerved in the Auatrian army, but deaerted in 1828 and , 

embraced Mohammedanism. He waa made Colonel in the basill of tlU‘ Rur iu Asia. 

Ottom.n .rmy and di.tinwi.hcd in the w.r. with Ru..i. Sultans uf tllf (•if'lllmilil and llinctoentll 

and the Balkan States. 

centuries were on the whoh‘ ])eac.eably inclined, and 
from the beginning of the former attempts were made to assimilate that Euroja'an civilization of which 
the superiority from a material j)oint of view was more and more recognized. 'I he art of printing was 
introduced by the Sultan Ahmad III. (1703-1730), not without opposition, and under the ex))ress condi- 
tion that the Sacred Book of Islam should not be ])rinted. Attem])ts wert' also madt‘ to introduce various 
Western innovations in military and naval matters. 'JO these, indeed, attention was constantly devoted, 
and the practice of entrusting the reconstruction of the military system to foreign oflicers, of which wt‘ 
have heard so much in recent times, 
was already current in the seven- 
teenth century. In 1770 the French 
Baron de Tott was commissioned 
to establish foundries for artillery 
and to organize a corps for this 
service ; guided by this official, 
the Sultan (Mustafa III.) estab- 
lished a school for the mathemati- 
cal studies connected with the 
marine. It does not appear that 
European science ever took root in 
the country to such an extent that 
the natives themselves became 
cither inventors or experts. 

As early as 1502 Great Britain 
had become familiar with the 
affairs of Turkey, King Henry VII. 
undertaking to maintain a corps 
which was to assist the Hungarians 



BOMBARDMENT OF KARS. 

Among the minor operations of the Crimean War wat the bombardment of Kars. Tbr 
city was completely iaolnted by the Russians, who made many fierce assaults upon it. After 
a nine months' gallant defence, inspired by Fenwick Williams Pasha and other officers. Kars 
was forced to surrender in 1654. 
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against their powerful neighbours ; more friendly relations came about in the“reign of Elizabeth, who 
in 1578 sent an envoy to Constantinople, and claimed the help of theP orte against Spain on the 
ground of their common monotheism. Though these hopes were not destined to be realized, English 
influence gradually increased at the Ottoman court. 

The Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, which, though nominally a Turkish possession, was at the end of 
the eighteenth century virtually independent, led to war between Turkey and France, and an alliance 
was form e d 
b e t w e e n t h v. 
former power, 

(ireat Britain 
a n d Russia. 

I'he part played 
by our govern- 
ment in expel- 
ling the h'rench 
from Egy])t and 
restoring the 
country to the 
Ottomans i s 
well known ; but 
in 1807 the in- 
trigues of Bona- 
parte at Con- 
stantinople led 
to strained rela- 
tions between 
T u r k e y a n d 
Great Britain ; 
the Dardanelles 
were forced l)y 
a British ad- 
miral. but the 
metropolis was 
not taken. 

7 'he dismem- 
berment of the 
Ottoman empire 
in the nineteenth 
centiuy com- 
menced with the 
insurrections in 
Serbia, which 
led to tile release 
of that country, 
son. Ibraliim Pas] 



THE OPENING OF THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 

The Sultan of Turkey, Mohammed V., attended the opening of the Turkish Parliament 
on 17th December, 1908, Just after the revolution engineered by the Young Turk Party 
which deposed Abd al-Hamid II. and elected the preaent Sultan. The scene depicts the 
reading of the Speech from the Throne 




More interest 
was attached in 
Western Europe 
to the War of 
Greek Indepen- 
dence, 1820- 
1832. The move- 
ment which led 
to the emancipa- 
tion of the Hel- 
lenes is said to 
have c o m - 
menced with the 
foundation of a 
secret society, 
organized at 
first in Vienna, 
which aimed at 
uniting and 
arming t li e 
various elements 
constituting the 
scattered Greek 
n a t i o n . Tlie 
efforts of tlie 
insurgents met 
with various 
fortune, but, on 
the whole, they 
met with notable 
success until the 
conduct of the 
war was com- 
mitted to the 
competent ruler 
of '-Mo- 

haitiipl^ Ali, 
whose energetic 
The incapacity of the Turkish forces 


a, nearly succeeded in reducing all Greece 
during the earlier stages of the war of independence led to the reform of the army by the energetic Sultan 
Mahmud IV,^ who in the year 1826 disbanded the Janissaries, not without having to resort to violence. 
He also introduced a code based on the Code Napoleon, in lieu of the primitive jurisprudence with 
whicli his countrymen had been so long satisfied. 

The Crimean War, 1854-1856, brought Turkey into yet closer connection with the powers of Western 
Europe. It commenced by an endeavour on the part of Russia to enforce a claim to the custody of the 



AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN ITALIAN AND TURKISH OUTPOSTS: TURCO-ITALIAN WAR. 

Although the Turk* had withdrawn from Tripoli into the interior, it wa* toon evident to the Italian* that they were not to be left in 
peaceful po**e**ion of the town. On 9th October, 1911, the Turkieh troops, emerging from the desert, made «m^attack on the Italian naval 
outpost line by moonlight. The Italians briskly returned the enemy's hre. and shell* from the Italian warships in^'l| iy>a rbour soon rendered 
the Turkish position untenable. 
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Christian sanctuaries in the 
Ottoman empire ; a rif^^lit 
which since the estal>lishment 
of the Ottoman empire in 
Europe had normally Ix'longed 
to I'Yanc*. In return for 
ariTK‘d assistance of Frarue 
and (in‘at i^ritain a|;ainst 
Russia the I^)rte })romised to 
introduce' yet furtlier reforms, 
whereby the rt'ligious in- 
ecpialities which Ix'lon^^ed to 
the Islamic system shotild l)e 
abrogated. Doiibth'ss sonu‘ 
pro/^ress was mack' in this 
din'ction, but the difti('ult ies 
which these i (‘forms eiK'onn 
terc'd were V(‘ry great. 

In the yc'ar iHy() a scla nie 
of constitutional government, 
|>repared by Midhiit Pasha, 



SULTAN MAHOMMED V. 

MahoTimcd Kr«Kad Effcndi wan born on the 3rd 
Noventbrr. 1844, and on the deposition of Abd al- 
Hnmid II. in 1909 was elected by the National 
Assembly as Sultan Mahommed V'. of Turkey. 


and the outcome of long de- 
liberation, w'as on the accession 
of the Sultan Abd al-Hamid 
II. proclaimed, and a parlia- 
ment summoned. The out- 
break of a war with Russia led 
to its suspension, and the ter- 
mination of this war left the 
provinces Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in Austrian occupation, 
while Bulgaria became vir- 
tuall\’ indc'pt'ndent. During 
Abd al- Hamid’s reign the in- 
terfert'ncH' of the European 
})owers with 'Furkisli affairs 
became normal, and in 1908 
the apprehension of such in- 
terference for tlu' settlement 
of di.sorders in Macedonia was 
the occasion for the outbreak 
of tlu* at first bloodless 


revolution which brought al)out the restoration of tlu* constitution of i87(). The fear that 
Herzegovina and Bosnia would claim to send deputies to the Turkish parliament led to the 
annexation of those provinces by Austria ; and tlu* Turkish cabiiu't, remembering the fate of the 
former constitution in consequence of the Russian war, were unable to reply to Austria with 
vigorous measures ; a demonstration of weakiu^ss, wliich encouraged Italy in 1911 to seize 
Tripioli, and the fuDher demonstration of Turkish wc'akness in tlie war which ensued 
brought a,l)out the coidederation of the Balkan States, which in the following years by a 
sc'ries of victorii‘s deprived the Ottoman empire of its main possessions in Europe, though 
Constantinople remained, and Adriano] )le whicli had been takt'n, was recovered. 



'riu* intrigues which 
afterwards l(‘d to the 
])redominance of (ier- 
inan inilueiua* with 
tlu‘ 'rurkish cabinet, 
which without an\ 
]) r 0 v o c a t i on aban- 
(IoiumI its neutrality 
in tlu‘ ]m‘sent war, 
a r e a s yet imper- 
f e c 1 1 N' understood. 
T h e re is s t r o n g 
H'ason for lu'liev- 
i n g that t li i s 
step will juove to 
h a V e b e e n fatal 
to the Ottoman em- 



NAZIM PASHA. pire, and that after 

Nazim Pazha waa born at Constantinople in . i 
1848. After jyenrs of military a:tivity and political St t 

intrlcue be was appointed Minister of War to the of TurkcV' will dis- 

TurkisK Army in 1912, but was assassinated in the |. 

following year at Constantinople, appear from tllC Iliap. 


ENVER PASHA. 

Enver Pasha is one of the leaders of the \ oung 
Turk Party, and. possessing enormous influence In 
Turkish politics, has been responsible for the turbulent 
state of Turkey during the last ten years. In January.. 
1914, he was appointed Minister for War. 





DATES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


Period. 


Dnieper Period ; from tlie 
establishment of Varangian 
rule to the Mongol invasion. 


Upper Volga Period. Kus 
under Mongol dcmiination. 


The Musaivite Empire. 


The Times ot 111)06^. 


The Moscow Period of the 
Romanov dynasty. 


The Petrograd Period. 


Date Chief Events. 


fijo Approximate date of the iK'gmumg of the I'ulc ot the Varangian princes, Kurik. Sineus and Truvor. The 

traditional date, 802, is now kuoum to be wrong. 

8tio Askold and Dir, rulers of Kiev, attack Constantinople. 

907 Oleg, reigning during the minority of Igor, son of Rurlk, leads an expedition against Constantinople and 

makes a commercial treaty with the Greeks. He had previously transterreil his capital from Nov- 
gorod to Kiev, where he slew .Askold and Dir. 

941 Igor's first expedition against Constantinople. [the Greeks. 

944 Igor’s seamd exjHulition against Constantinople results in the conclusion of a commercial treaty with 

9 t '» Igor killed by the DrevUans, a Slavonic tribe. His wife, Olga, becomes Regent tor her son, Sviatoslav. 

9.^7 Traditional date af the baptism ot St. Olga, widow of Igor. 

9<>8 Sviatoslav leatls an army against the Bulgarians of the Danube 

988 Vladimir 1 ., grandson of Igor, embraces Christianity, which liccomes the religion of Kus. 

1019 \ aroslav the Wise becomes Prince of Kiev. He defeats the Pecheiiegs in 1036. 

i04() Anne, daughter of Yaroslav, marries Henry 1 . of Prance and is crowned at Rheims. ! 

1054 Death of Yaroslav. Henceforth jjerpetual subdivision of territory between his descendants and civil 
and foreign wars. I 

1 1 13 \’ladimir Monomach, who is said to have married Gy tha, daughter of Harold of England, reigns in Kiev. 

1147 P'irst mention of Moscow. 

ii(>9 .Andrew Bogoliubski, Prince of Suzdal, takes Kiev. 

1 185 Pixjjedition of Northern Princes against the Polovtsi, a people of Turkish origin, who infested the Dnieper 
trade-route lietwoen Kiev and the Black Sisa. i 

1 198 Union of Galicia with the principality of Volhyuia. 

1221 Yuri, Ih-ince of Suztlal. founds Nijni-Novgorod. 

1224 Invasion of the Tartar Mougals. Russians lU feated on the river Kalka. 

1237-1238 Mongols under Baty Khan devastate Northern Kus. 1 

1240 Tartars sack Kiev. St. Alexander Nevsky defeats Swedes on the Neva. 

1242 Baty Khan makes Sarai, on the Caspian, the capital of the Golden Horde. 

1244 St. Alexander Nevsky defeats the Teutonic Knights in tlie Battle of the Ice on Lake Peipus. 

1263 Daniel, son of St. Alexander Nevsky, becomes Prince of Moscow, then the appanage of a junior prince. 

1299 Metropolitan of Kiev transfers his see to Vladimir. 

*303 Yuri Danilovitch becomes Ihince of Moscow. He marries a Tartar princess in 1313 
1328 Under Ivan 1 ., Kalita, Moscow acquires the Suzerain throne of Kus liy favour of thi* Khan of the 
Golden Horde. Moscow becomes the Metremolitan s see. 

1340 Simeon Ivanovdch, the Proud, liccomes Ih’iiicc of Moscow [of Northern Rus. 

1353 Ivan II., brother of Simeon the I*roud, succeeds him. He acquires judicial authority over the princes 
1339 Dmitri, Prince of Suzdal, becomes Grand Prince and is blessed by St. Alexis Metropolitan of Moscow, 

1362 Dmitri Don.Hkoi, son of Ivan 11 ., iK'.comes Grand IMiice of Moscow by favour of Murut, Khan of the 

Golden Horde. 

1380 United forces of Northern Rus, under Dmitri Donskoi, defeat Tartars on the plain of Kulikovo. 

1382 Moscow bunit by the Tartars. 

1 389 Vassili I. Dmitrievitch One of his daughters marries the Emperor, John Palaxilogus. 

1423-1462 I Vassili 11 ., Grand Duke of Moscow. He rejects the decisions of the Council of P'lorence (1439). 

1462 1303 Ivan III., the Great, Grand Prince of Moscow. Yaroslav, Rostov and Novgorod united to Moscow. 

1.^72 Marriage of Ivan III. with Sophia PalsDologus, niece of last Byzantine Emperor. 

1480 I>ispersion of the Golden Horde. 

1303 13.33 V.’issily HI. Uniheatiou of Kus under the Muscovite sceptre continues. 

1310 Pskov, the last Kussian republic, is annexed by Moscow. 

1321 Kiazan and Novgorod Sieverski, the last indejKjndeiit principalities, annexed by Moscow 
] 33 \ Helena Glinska, wife of Vassili III., becomes Kegent for her son, Ivan IV. 

1347 Coronation of Ivan IV., the Terrible. He assumes the title of Tsar (Ca?sar). 

1332 Tartar State of Kazan annexed. 

1333 Kichanl Chancellor arrives in Kussia and establishes commercial relations with Isrigland 

1356 Astrakhan annexed. 

i3<>3 A printing-press i.H set up in Moscow. 

1379 Ivan asks the hand of Elizabeth of England in marriage 

i sHi Ivan the Terrible kills his son, Ivan, in a fit of passion. 

1382 Beginning of the coiuiuest of Siberia by the Stroganov family and a band of Cossacks. 

1384 Death of Ivan anti accession of Feodor 1 ., last ruler of the dynasty of Kurik. 

1389 Kussian Church becomes autonomous by establishment of Patriarchate of Moscow. 

1391 Murder of Dmitri, who was expected to succeed Feodor. 

13<)8 Death ot E'eodor and election of Boris Godunov as Tsar. 

1001-1604 Kussia is devastated by famine and pestilence, 
j0t)4 False Dmitri invades Muscovy. 

1603 The False Dmitri ascends the throne. 

1O06 Dmitri is assassinated and Vassili Shuiski proclaimed Tsar. 
ifioH The second Falwt Dmitri defeats the Tsar’s army near Volkhov, 

ihoo 1 'he Poles invade Russia and lay siege to Sriinleiisk 

lOio .Shuiski dethroned- Wladislaw, son of the King of Poland, becomes Tsar 

161 1 Patriotic revolt under Minim and Prince Pozharski. 

1612 Wladislaw and the Poles driven out of Moscow. 

1613 Michael Kornanov, foiiiiilcr of the prestmt dynasty, elected Tsar. ! 

1617 VVladislaw invades Muscovy and is repulsed. I 

1618 Armistice between the Russians and Poles concluded for fourteen yi-ars. The Tsar abandons his claim ] 

to Tchemigov, Smolensk and Livonia. I 

1634 T’eace of PoUanovka hy which the King of Poland abandons his claim to the throne of Moscow, 1 

1643 Accession of Alexis Mikhailovilch. During his reign there are wars with Sweden, Poland and Turkey. i 

1634 Correction of tbe liturgical books. This leads to a schism in the Kussian Church. ; 

1666 Letter post introduced. j 

1667 Peace of Andrussov made with Poland, whereby Kussia acquires Little Russia, east of the Dnieper, , 

including Smolensk and Kiev. j 

1672 Birth of Peter the Great. i 

1676 Accession of Feodor Alexeicvitch. 1 

1682-1689 Regency of the Tsarevna Sophia Alexeievna for Ivan V. and Peter 7 ., who reign together. | 

1689 r*etcr ousts Sophia and begins to rule. j 

1696 Peter takes Azov. Death of Ivan \ . i 

1697-1698 Peter visits Germany, Holland, England and Austria. ! 

Revolt of the Stn ltzi suppressed with great cruelty. [ordered.' 

Coalition with Denmark and Poland against Charles XII. of Sweden, Adoption of the Western Calendar; . 
Beginning of the Great Ncrthem War. Death of Adrian, the last Patriarch. 

Ukase issued forbidding the wearing of Muscovite dress, 

I\»tcr takes the fortress of Noteliorg from the Swedes and renames it SchlUsselburg. j 

Swedes driven from the Neva. Foundation of Petrograd. 1 

Narva and Dorpat (Yuriev) taken. 

First books printed in the “ civil script ” or simplified alphabet. ; 

Victory over the Swedes at Poltava. | 


1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 
1709 
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Pkhioi), 


Date. 


Chief Events, 


Tht? IV'trograd Period— 1713 Petrograd becomes the capital 

1718 Death of the Tsarevitch Alexis. 

1721 Great Northern War ends with the Peace of Nystad, whereby Russia acquires Esthonia and Livonia, and 
the east of Finland, including Viborg. In this year Peter assumes the title of Emperor and establishes 
the Holy Synod to govern the Church. 

1722-1733 War with Persia, whereby Russia acquires territory bordering the Caspian. 

2725 Accession of Catharine I., wife of Peter, who governs under the influence of Menshikov. 

1727 Accession of Peter 11 ., Alexeievitch, a minor. 

1730 Accession of Anna Ivanovna, who governs under the influence of Biren and Marshal MUnnicb. 

*73.3-173? War of the Polish Succession. 

1739 Peace of Belgrade, ending war with Turkey, whereby Azov, lost in *71 *, is regained. 

1740 Accession of Ivan VI„ ah infant. His mother, Anna Leopoldovna, becomes Regent. 

1741 Elizabeth Petrovna seizes the throne and Ivan is deposed. 

1741-1743 War with Sweden, ended by the Peace of Abo. 

1755 Foundation of the University of Moscow. 

1756 Alliance with Austria and France against Prussia. First public theatre opened in Petrograd. 

1757 Battle of Jftgersdorf, in which Apraxin defeats the Prussians. 

1760 Berlin taken by the Russians. 

17(12 Accession of Peter IIL. who makes an alliance with Prussia. He is dethroned after reigning five months 
and succeeded by his wife, Catharine IL 

X 764 ! Confiscation of church lands. Ivan VI. is murdered in the fortress of Schllisselburg, 

1768 . Turkey declares war on Rumia. 

1770 Turkish fleet destroyed by Russians at TcheimA. 

1771 Russians occupy the Crimea. Outbreak of plague at Moscow. [territories.) 

1772 First Partition of Poland. (By this and subsequent partitions in 1793 and 1795 Russia acquires vast 

1773 Insurrection of Pugachev. 

1774 Peace of Kutchuk-Kalnardji with Turkey. 

1775 The Empire is divided into fifty governments. The republic of the Zaporog Cossacks is dissolved. 

1787 Russia and Austria declare war on Turkey. 

1788 War between Russia and Sweden, ended two years later by Peace of Vilrai.a. 

1792 Treaty of Jassy, whereby Russia acquires territory from Turkey 

1705 Duchy of Courland annexed by Russia. 

1796 Death of Catharine the Great. Accession of Paul Pet rovitch. 

1 700 Suvarov's campaign in Italy. He is driven out of Switzerland. 

1801 Assasslitation of Paul. Accession of his son, Alexander I. 

1805 Atistfo-Russlan army defeated by Ny)oleon at Austerlitz. 

1807 Treaty of Tilsit lictween Russia and France. 

t8oo Peace of Fredrikshamn ends the war begun the previous year with Sweden and gives Russia all Finland. 
1812 Treaty of Bucharest ends war liegun in 1806 with Turkey and gives Bessarabia to Russia. Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia. September : battle of Borodino, Napoleon enters Moscow, the burning of Mos- 
cow, October : French evacuate Moscow. November : the crossing of the Berezina. 

1815 Duchy of Warsaw annexed to Russia. 
r8i6-r8i8 Abolition of serfdom In the Baltic Provinces. 

1 8a I Birth of Feodor Dostolevski. the writer. (Died 1881.) 

1835 Accession of Nicholas I., third son of Paul I. Decembrist conspiracy suppressed. 

1827 Battle of Navarino, in which the Turkish fleet is destroyed by the Russians, French and English. 

1 8a 8 Birth of Leo Tolstoi. 

1830-1831 Polish rebellion. 

1836 First railway built in Russia. 

1837 Alexander Pushkin, the poet (bom 1799). Is killed in a duel. 

1839 Persecution of the Uniats, who are registered against their will as members of the Orthodox Church. 

1851 Kailwav between Moscow and Petrograd begun. 

1853 Tm-key declares war against Russia. (October). 

1854 France and England declare war against Russia (March). Allied armies land in the Crimea (September). 

Battle of the Alma (September 5th). Siege of Sevastopol begun (October r7th). Battle of Bala- 
klava (October 35th). Battle of Inkerman (November 5th). 

1855 Sardinia joins the Allies (January). Death of Nicholas I. and accession of Alexander II. (March and). 

Allies enter Sevastopol (September 8th). 

1856 i Hostilities suspended (February 39th). Treaty of peace concluded at Paris (March 30th). 

1859 New treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 

1861 ' Emancipation of the Serfs. 

1863 j Polish rebellion. 

1864 j ZIemstvo or local government system introduced. 

1865 : Gentry of Moscow petition the Emperor to Introduce constitutiona government. [Feordorovna. 

1866 Marriage of the Tsarevitch Alexander with r*rincess Dagmar of Denmark, afterwards the Empress Marie 
I *867 Alaska ceded to the United States. Government of Turkestan organized. 

2868 I Samarkand and Bokhara taken. 

*870 Uniats of Poland registered against their will as Orthodox. Many imprisoned or exiled. 

1874 I Universal military service introduced. 

1877-1878 War with Turkey, ended by the Treaty of San Stefano and the Congress of Berlin. 

1881 Assassination of Alexander IL, who is succeeded by his son, Alexander III. 

1883 Death of Ivan Turgeniev, the writer. (Bom 1818.) 

1889 FranoO'Rustlan anient*. 

1891 Construction of the Trans-Siberian railway l:>egun. 

1894 Accession of Nicholas II. 

1895 Franco-Russian alliance concluded. 

1897 Visit of President Faure to Russia, when the Franco-Russian alliance is first publicly acknowledged. 

1898 Russia leases Port Arthur from China. 

1901 Trans-Siberian railway opened. Sale of vodka made a State? monopoly. [Apparent. 

1904 War breaks out between Russia and Japan ; siege of Port Arthur begins (February). Birth of the Heir 

1905 ; Fall of Port Arthur (January). Battle of Mukden (February). Assassination of the Cirand Duke Serge 

(Febniary). Manifesto granting religious freedom (April). Battle of Tsushima (May). Zemstvo 
Congress at Moscow urges the Tsar to grant a constitution and receives an encouraging reply (June). 
Imperial Manifesto announcing a scheme for a consultative Duma is unfavourably receivea (August). 

J Peace of Portsmouth with Japan concluded (August 23rd). Interior disorders, culminating in a 
general strike, lead to the publication of the so-called October Manifesto in which the Emperor 
promises constitutional government and liberty. Arqj^d rising in Moscow supprejMed (December). 

1906 i First Imperial Duma opened (May) and dissolved (July). Mr. Stolypin becomes Premier (July) and 

sternly suppresses disorders. 

1907 New electoral law promulgated after the dissolution of a second Duma. Measure of Agrarian Reform 

promulgated bv the Tsar (November). Third Duma opened (November). Treaty with England 

1908 Nicholas II. and Edward VII, meet on board the Siandart at Reval (June). [in regard to Persia. 

1909 Nicholas 11 . and Edward VII. review the British fleet at Cowes. 

1910 : The death of Leo Tolstoi. 

19 1 1 Mr. Stohmin assassinated at Kiev. 

1913 : Naval bill, providing for the expenditure of £50,300,000 between 1912 and 1917, passed by the Duma. 

1914 President of the French Republic enthusiasticaUy received at Kronstadt, where he is met by the Tsar 

(Julv aoth). News of Austria’s ultimatum to Servia,, received in Petrograd (July 34 th). Partial 
I mobilization of troops ordered (July aSth). Diplonlltic relations with Austria suspended (July 
} aoth). Count PourtaUs, German Ambassador, demands Russian demobilization, which Mr. Sai»nov 
j refuses. Germany declares war on Russia (August xst) 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE RUSSIANS. By ROTH AY REYNOLDS, M.A. 

At the dawn of Russian history the majority of the Russian Slavs occupied a long and comparatively 
narrow belt of land, stretching from the region of Kiev in the south to the shores of Lake Ladoga in the 
north. In other words, they were settled in the basin of the middle and upper Dnieper and its tributaries 
and in the country watered by the Lovat and the Volkhov. Hence the first period of Russian history, 
which ends in the early years of the thirteenth century, has been called the Dnieper period. The term 
is a good one for two reasons : first, because it reminds us that the progenitors of the race that is now 
dominant in one-sixth of the terrestrial surface of the globe were first settled in the west of the great 



Ft'om the painting'] IBy T. Vasnettoff. 

A SCYTHIAN WARRIOR ATTACKING HIS FOES. 


The Scythians were a people who lived in the steppes of Southern Russia about 480 B.C. This race was dispersed by other tribes coining 
from the East, but it has not been found poasible to prove from this fact that there is any racial connection between the Russians and the 
Scythians. 

Russian plain ; secondly, because it indicates the importance of the river Dnieper, which flows through 
Western Russia to the Black Sea, in the development of early Russian civilization. 

The primitive Russians lived in isolated homesteads, defended by earthen ramparts, which, as Pro- 
fessor Kluchevsky says, were remote from one another, like islets amid a sea of forest and swamp." 
In the fastnesses that surrounded their homes they hunted wild animals and collected the honey and 
wax of wild bees, and they tilled the ground of clearings in the forest. Thus they obtained food for 
themselves and two important articles of commerce : fur and wax. The homes of many of them were 
near the rivers which had been an artery of commerce from time immemorial. Before the dawn of the 
Christian era the boats of Greek merchants had navigated these rivers, and brought amber from the 
Baltic to adorn the beauties of the Greek cities on the shores of the Black Sea. A glance at the map 
and a quotation from the Ancient Chronicle, our most important source of information about the early 
history of Russia, will make the importance of this trade-route clear. There is a way by water from 
the Baltic to the Greeks by the Dnieper," writes the Kievan chronicler, " and from the source of the 
Dnieper one may pass to the Lovat. The Lovat flows into the great Lake Ilmen, from which the 
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Volkhov flows into the great Lake Ladoga. From the Baltic one may sail to Rome, and from Con- 
stantinople through the Black Sea, into which the Dnieper flows." In the eighth century, and perhaps 
earlier, Russian boats sailed down the water-way to the south, laden with merchandise to be sold in 
foreign markets. 

The Chozars, a people of Turkish origin, whose rulers adopted the Jewish religion, had settled in the 
steppes of South Russia, where their capital, I til, became an important market, in which trade between 



THE CROWN OF VLADIMIR MONOMACH. 

Vladimir II.. or Vladimir Monomach. was Grand Prince of Kiev from 1113 till 1125. He waa, for the ace. a learned man, and the 
teetament in which he narrated hit achievements and gave advice to his -descendants it one of the most interesting documents'- of 'medieval 
Russian literature, It is possible that this is the Vladimir who married Gytha, daughter of King Harold of England. 

the North of Europe and the peoples of the East was carried on. These Chozars forced the Slavs who 
inhabited the regions bordering on their territory to pay them tribute, and, in return, they let them 
use the water-way^ to the Black Sea and the Caspian without hindrance. We have the testimony of an 
Arabic writer of the ninth century that the Russians brought their goods to the Greek cities of the Black 
Sea and to the shores of the Caspian. And this writer states that he had seen Russian merchants in 
Bagdad, whither they had brought their goods on camels from the CasjHan. Quantities of Arabic coins 
have been dug up in the Dnieper lands, and they provide evidence to show that, while Russian trade 
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with the East was 
flourishing in the ninth 
century, it began much 
earlier, possibly as early 
as the end of the seventh 
century. 

Commerce created the 
ancient cities of Russia. 
They were at first places 
of barter, and as export 
trade developed, became 
places for warehousing 
goods brought from the 
surrounding country. 
Moscow, in the heart of 
Russia, is not mentioned 
in any Russian document 
until the year 1147 ; but 
Kiev, Smolensk and 
Novgorod, on the trade- 
route from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, were 
already i m po r t a n t 
centres of trade when 
foreigners set up their 



rule in Russia in the 
second half of the ninth 
century. 

THE THREE PRINCES 

Scandinavian free- 
booters were the scourge 
of Europe in the ninth 
century. These adven- 
turers came to Russia, 
where they were at first 
known as Variagi or 
Varangians, names which 
appear to be derived 
from a Russian word 
meaning trader, and thus 
indicate the guise in 
which they first visited 
the country. The Va- 
rangians established 
themselves in the trading 
towns, and ended by 
becoming so powerful 
that they were able to 
force the inhabitants to 


lu tiic xjiaujv oca, wcic POPE LEO IX Luwiia, aiiu ciiucu uy 

already important Durin* ih. p.p.cy o( L«. ix. from io 49 nil iom Michael becoming so powerful 

centres of trade when CeruUnu^ Patriarch of Conalamlnople. guarrelled with Rom. Th. 

foreigners set up their the laolatlon of the Ruaaian people from Western Europe. forCC the inhabitants tO 

pay them tribute. The Ancient Chronicle tells us that the tribes in the region of Novgorod drove 
the intruders away, and then, finding that anarchy followed their expulsion, sent an embassy to beg 
Varangian chiefs to return. “ Our country is great and rich,” ran the appeal, ” but there is no order 
in it ; come and reign over us.” And in reply to the summons there came in the middle of the ninth 
century . other Va- 


three bro- 
thers, Rurik, 
Sineus and 
Truvor, with 
their com- 
rades. There 
are grounds 
for thinking 
that the 
three bro- 
thers were 
at first in 
the service 
of the Nov- 
gorod i a n s, 
hired by 
them to de- 



rangians, 
and that the 
f o r e i g ners 
took advan- 
tage of their 
position and 
made them- 
selves rulers 
of the peo- 
ple, whose 
i n d e p e n- 
dence they 
had been 
employed to 
defend. 

Rurik es- 
t ablished 


fend the 
c o u n t >r y 
from the in- 
cursions of 


ST. SOPHIA. KIEV. 

The cathedral of St. Sophia, erected in 1047-1049 by Grand Prince Yaroalav out of cratitude for 
hie victory over the Pecheneca. ia aurmountad by a centra) dome and a numjlbr of antaller onea. Tbe 
exterior haa auffarad from aeventeenth* century alterationa, but the interior ia architecturally very 
intereatlng. 


himself on 
the shores 
of Lake 
Lado ga. 
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Sineus settled on the Bieloe Ozero, or White Lake, and Truvor at Izborsk. When the two younger 
brothers died, Rurik became sole ruler and reigned in Novgorod. Two other Varangians, Askold and 
Dir, went down the Dnieper to Kiev and became rulers of that city. Thus men of Scandinavian 
origin founded principalities on the great trade-route. 

The words Russia and Russian have been used in this narrative for the sake of convenience ; but 
it must be pointed out that the Russians derive their name and that of their country from their Varangian 
rulers, who were called Normans or Danes by western writers, but Russians by the Greeks. Their 
subjects were at first known by various tribal names, and in the tenth century Byzantine writers distin- 
guish between Slavs and Russians, applying the first word to the subject race and the second to the 
ruling race. As the Varangian princes and their followers lost their national identity in that of the Slav 
people they ruled, the word Rus ” began to denote the entire people and their country. Rossiya, or 
as we say, Russia, is a modern form of the old name Rus, and was not used before the end of the seven- 



From the painting’^ [By V. Vatnettojf. 

WAR AGAINST THE POLOVTSI. 

In 1055 a Turkiah tribe named the Polovtai migrated from Aaia towards South Ruaaia. but retired on being bribed. However, in 1061, this tribe 
made another incursion, and defeated Prince Sviatoslav, who was forced to fly from the field of battle. 

teenth century. It has been held that the word Rus is derived from a Swedish place-name or from 
the Finnish ruotsen, a rower : but its history and etymology are obscure. 

THE RISE OF KIEV 

When Rurik died in 879, his son, Igor, was a child, and his fourth brother, Oleg, became ruler. This 
prince took an army to the south, and subduing Luviech and Smolensk on his way, took possession of 
Kiev, after slaying Askold and Dir. He determined to remain in the southern city, which must be 
regarded as the centre round which the Russian State was formed. The geographical position of Kiev 
made the rdle of its princes peculiarly important. Traders from Novgorod, from Rostov in the region 
of the Upper Volga, and from the other centres of Russian commerce, passed through Kiev on their 
way to the Black Sea and Constantinople. The friendly Chozars were no longer able to guarantee them 
a safe passage down the river ; hence it became the l^nction of the Grand Princes of Kiev to protect , 
them from the attacks of the Pechenegs and other Turkish tribes, who had overrun the Chozar dominions 
and infested the steppes of Southern Russia. And the traders looked to him to see that they were justly 
treated in Constantinople. Askold, the first Varangian ruler of Kiev, attacked the imperial city in order 
to avenge the murder of Russian merchants, and Oleg led an expedition against it in 907. 
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Kiev, then, became the most important political and commercial centre of Russian life ; but its 
prince was not the sole ruler of Rus. His relatives and retainers ruled in the other cities and were called 
princes. The Kievan Prince was regarded as the first among equals and as the recognized leader in war. 
The rulers of Rus were merchants as well as soldiers. The Emperor Constantine Poryphrogenitus has 
left us a lively account of their commercial enterprise. The Prince of Kiev, he relates, was accustomed to 
leave the city in November and go through his dominions, collecting tribute, which was usually paid in 
kind. He returned to Kiev in April, laden with merchandise. In June his fleet of boats, together with 
those from Novgorod and other cities, started down the Dnieper on the way to Constantinople. The 
journey was difficult and dangerous. The passage of the Dnieper cataracts entailed the portage of boats, 
and the Pechenegs lay in wait to attack the traders. In Constantinople the merchants lived at the 



THE TARTAR ATTACK ON KIEV. 

In (235 « vast army of Tartan, under their chief Batu, invaded Ruaaia by way of the river Volta. Having conquered and laid waate 
•everal citlaa. whose inhabitant* they maeaacred or tortured with Indescribable brutality, the Tartar* advanced against Kiev and carried it by 
a**ault. connpletely destroying the beautiful Desyatinnaya church. 

expense of the Byzantine authorities. They exchanged their merchandise, furs, wax, honey and slaves, 
who were usually prisoners of war, for gold, silk, wine, and other Greek goods. 

THE CONVERSION OF RUSSIA 

The annual visits of the princes and thei^ retinues to Constantinople had a profound effect on the 
development of Russian civilization. Pagan Rus was brought into touch with a highly-civilized Christian 
power. The settlers in the basin of the Dnieper worshipped Perun, g<Sd of thunder ; Dazhbog, god of 
the sun ; Volos, the Slav Apollo ; Stribog, god of the winds, and other divinities. They also worshipped 
their ancestors. Byzantine missionaries established themselves in Russia ; but although they did not 
as a rule encounter opposition, their success was small. Converts were, however, made ; and there 
is evidence that a Christian chapel, dedicated to St. Elias, existed in Kiev when Igor, Rurik's son, died. 
The widofw of this prince, Olga, who reigned as regent for her son Syiatoslav, visited Constantinople, 
and was received at the Imperial palace. The cruiosity of a tourist probably induced her to visit Saint 
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THE CHURCH OF VASILI BLAZHENNYI. 

The fantastic Pokiwsky Cathedral, wisuaily known as the church of Vasili Blazhennyi, stands at the lower end of the Red Square, which 
separates the baxaar from the Kremlin, and is one of the wonders of Moscow. It was built after the designs of an Italian architect, and ita 
towers, all ditfering from each other, represent in their variety of shapes and colours pine-apples, melons* and other kinds of fruit. It was 
commenced by Ivan the Terrible in 1554 to conunemorate the conquest of Kazan, but it was not completed until 1679. In 1812 the Frendi 
plundered and desecrated the church, but it was restored during the years 1839-1845. 
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Sophia's and other 
churches. It is probable 
that she saw the cere- 
monies of Greek divine 
worship, which then, as 
to-day, surpassed those 
of Rome in elaboration 
and magnificence. How- 
ever this may. be, Olga, 
whose name is a Slav 
form of the Scandinavian 
Helga, was baptised, and, 
as the first Russian 
princess to embrace 
Christianity, was after- 
wards venerated as a 
saint. 

It was St. Olga’s 
grandson, Vladimir I., 
who made Christianity 
the religion of Rus. 
Nothing seemed more un- 
likely than the conversion 
of this prince when he 
began to rule in Kiev, for 



TROITZKAYA MONASTERY. MOSCOW. 

The outer wall of this monastery, one of the richeat and most 
important in Rueeia, enciosee thirteen churches, a theolotical 
academy, and a number of other large buildings. Over one 
hundred thousand pilgrims visit the monastery annually. 


he had gained the throne 
by murdering his brother, 
Yaropolk, and he was as 
vicious as he was cruel. 
According to the Legend 
of the Conversion, given 
by the Ancient Chronicle 
and written more than a 
century after the event, 
Vladimir called his boyars, 
or nobles, together, told 
them that Jews, Bul- 
garians, Germans and 
Greeks had come to him 
and urged him to accept 
their religions, and asked 
their advice. 

“ If you are anxious 
to find out the truth," 
they answered, “ you have 
men whom you can send 
out to see how they all 
serve God." 

Embassies were ac- 
cordingly sent abroad. 


They reported unfavourably of the Mohammedan worship they had seen in Bulgaria. The Latin rite 


of the German 
Catholics they 
found lacking in 
beauty, but they 
were profoundly 
impressed by the 
glory of divine 
service in Constan- 
tinople. " We went 
to Greece," they 
said, " and they 
took us where they 
worship their God, 
and we do not know 
whether we were in 
heaven or upon 
earth, for there is 
not upon earth 
such sight or such 
beauty." 

The following 
year, 988, Vladimir 
attacked * a Greek 
city in the Crimea, 
and, after capturing 



CATHEDRAL OF THE ASSUMPTION. MOSCOW. 

Thi* church, in which the Tear* ere crowned, wne built in 1475*79. and. 
although repeatedly devastated by fires, has always been restored 1^* oHginal 
form. The cathedral whose walls and pillars are adorned with the pictures of 
saints, stands almost in the centre of the Kremlin 


it, sent a message 
to the Emperors 
Basil and Constan- 
tine, stating that he 
would attack Con- 
stantinople unless 
they gave him their 
sister Anna in mar- 
riage. They replied 
that a Christian 
could not marry 
a pagan, but pro- 
mised to give the 
barbaric prince 
their sister if he 
would be baptized. 
" Let them come 
with your sister to 
baptize me," an- 
swered Vladimir. 
The princess ar- 
rived with her 
attendants and 
priests and Vladimir 
was baptized before 
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leading her to the altar. 
When he returned to 
Kiev, Vladimir had the 
idols cut down and the 
image of Perun thrown 
into the Dnieper, and he 
ordered the citizens to be 
baptized. On an ap- 
pointed day they came 
down to the river’s banks 
and, standing up to their 
necks in the water, were 
baptized. “ And there 
was joy in heaven and 
earth at the sight of so 
many saved souls,” adds 
the Chronicler ; ” but 

the devil groaned and 
said, * Alas ! I am driven 
away. I shall no longer 
reign in these lands.' " 
In this tale we have 
a popular tradition am- 
plified by a monk, whose 
zeal for the edification 



IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 

Ivan IV., called “The Terrible** (1530-1584), did much for the 
advancement of hl» country in art* and commerce, a* well a* for It* 
eKten*ion by arm*. He fir*t aa*umed the title of Tear. 


of the Orthodox ex- 
ceeded his regard for 
historical accuracy. The 
important point to notice 
is that Russia received 
Christianity from the 
Greeks, and not, as the 
Western nations did, 
from the Latins ; for 
the adoption of the By- 
zantine form of Christian- 
ity instead of that of 
Rome had incalculable 
consequences, and has 
influenced the whole 
course of Russian his- 
tory. 

CHRISTIAN RUSSIA 

It is in the nature 
of things that Christian- 
ity should have affected 
the life of the Russian 
people, both socially and 
morally. Polygamy was 


no longer sanctioned, and the Greek missionaries gave the converts a new ideal of family life. They 



THE CROWN OF THE EMPIRE OF KAZAN. 

Thli crown wot made in 1553 by order of Ivon IV. for the ta*t 
Tear of Kazan. EdicKer. who took the name of Simon when he 
renounced Mohammedani»m and wa* baptized Chrletian 


THE CROWN OF SIBERIA. 

Thi* crown bekmt* to the Ru**ian regalia and denote* the 
Tear** dominion over Siberia, the conqueet of which waa commenced 
in the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
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also endeavoured to implant in their minds a conception of sin. The laws of ancient Russia make 
it clear that crime was re/L^arded from a purely material point of view. The punishment for 
murder and theft was usually a fine paid to the prince and a fine paid to the person who suffered 
loss through the crimt?. The amount of the fine depended on the material damage done by the 
criminal. The Church taught that crime was harmful to the criminal, and under the influence 
of the Greek ('lergy, punishments to deter men from crime and bring them to repentance were 
gradually introduced, such as imprisonment in a church-house and the deprivation of church 
privileges. But half a c(mtury after thi'. introduction of Christianity we find the Bishop of Novgorod 
considered it needful to exhort his congri‘gation not to kill or steal. 


y j 





From thr painting'] [^y y. 0, Sehurartt. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE BESIDE THE BODY OF HIS SON. 

During Ivan IV.'s infancy and youth his disposition, naturally headstrong, was most insidiously perverted by those around him into one of 
artful ferocity. Ivan's wife. Anastasia, exercised a restraining influence upon his passions, but she died in 1560. In 1580. during a fit of 
ungovernable fury, he struck his eldest son a blow which proved fatal. 

Besides combating crime, the clergy tried to mould the Russian character to the Christian pattern. 
The Bishop of Novgorod, just referred to, nut only w^arns his flock not to commit murder, but he also 
exhorts them to be thoughtful and merciful to strangers, to the poor, 1o prisoners and to their servants, 
to be humble and gentle. That these efforts bore fruit may be seen from the account Vladimir Monomach 
gave of the piety of his father, Vsevolod, who was Grand Prince of Kiev in 1078. When he 
rose at daybreak, this prince was wont to praise God by saying : “ Thou hast made me see, O Lord 
Christ, and Thou hast given me this beautiful light ! ” And then he would pray : “ Lord, add years to 
my life that I may repent my sins and, improving my life, may praise God.” This account of Vsevolod's 
piety is given in Vladimir Monomach’s ” Instruction to his Children,” a remarkable document, which 
shows that this prince, who ruled in Kiev from 1113 to 1125, was not only a keen soldier and hunter, but 
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also a man with lofty ideals. The following passage from the “ Instruction '' shows the spirit that 
animated the namesake and successor of St. Vladimir : When you are riding and are not engaged with 
anybody and know no other prayer, keep on repeating to yourself : Lord have mercy upon me ! for it 
is better to say this prayer than to have idle thoughts. Above all, forget not the destitute, but feed 
them according to your means. Give to the orphan. Protect the widow. Allow not the strong to 
oppress the people." 

The Greek clergy of the Russian Church fostered learning and the arts. Schools were established. 
Singers from Constantinople taught the ecclesiastical chant. Greek architects erected churches. The 
cathedral of Saint Sophia at Kiev, built by Yaroslav the Wise (1019-1054) and decorated with mosaics 
and frescoes by Greek artists, still stands as evidence of the artistic influence of the Church. The 
cathedral of Novgorod was also built at this period. It is interesting to note that eleventh-century 

frescoes at Kiev show that 
the Russians had adopted 
the fashions in dress that 
prevailed in Constanti- 
nople. They were to wear 
Byzantine clothes until 
the b e]g inning of the 
eighteenth century. 

One of the most im- 
portant results of the in- 
troduction of Christianity 
into Russia was the entry 
of the Russian people into 
the comity of European 
nations, who found in 
Rome a centre of unity 
and regarded the Pope as 
a common father. Rome 
and Constantinople were 
in communion when 
Russia becanae Christito ; 
and thus# elthpugfh the 
Greek ciMlM^hies of the 
churches of Kiev and 
Novgorod differed from 
the simpler Latin cere- 
monies of Canterbury 
and Rheims, the faith of the new converts was the same as that of the English and French. Member- 
ship of the same international society enabled the Varangian dynasty of Kiev to ally itself with the 
reigning families of the West. Yaroslav married his daughters to the King of Norway, the King of 
Hungary, and to Henry 1 . of France. His son, Vladimir Monomach, is said to have married Gytha, 
daughter of King Harold of England. The establishment of these connections between Russia and 
foreign powers leads us to suppose that the development of civilization in Russia would have been 
similar to that in other European countries had not an event occurred which cut off the Russian 
people from contact with the greater part of Christendom. 

THE CLEAVAGE BETWEEN E.\ST AND WEST 

This event was the excommunication of Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople, by the Holy 
See in 1054. Cerularius had deliberately picked a quarrel with Rome from motives in which personal 
ambition was more conspicuous than ecclesiastical zeal. He closed the Latin churches of the imperial 


I 
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VIEW OF TORZHOK. 

Situated on the banks of the river Tvertza, not far from the V'olgn. is the old and picturesque- 
looking town of TorzKok. Dating back to the eleventh century, when it was a commercial centre. 
It Is now celebrated for its embreidcred work in velvet and leather and for the manufacture of 
travelling bags. 
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TSARITSA IRENE. 

Feodor Ivanovich became T»ar in 1584 He occupied mo»t of 
hit time in religious devotions, leaving the government in the hands 
of his ministers. In 1580 Feodor married Irene, sister of Boris 
Godunov. 

partaken of food or drink. And prejudice increased 
with the passage of the centuries, intensified by 
rivalry with Catholic Poland. The expression of a 
desire to visit foreign countries was considered 
treasonable. And when a young nobleman ac^tually 
went abroad in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Muscovites gravely discussed the 
advisability of punishing him by death. 

In this manner Russia became isolated, and was 
unaffected by the religious and intellectual move- 
ments of the West. Neither the Reformation nor 
the Renaissance found an echo within the borders 
of Muscovy. And the West forgot the existence of 
Russia. From the day that Gytha married Vladimir 
Monomach there were no dealings between England 
and Russia until the reign of Edward VI. 

THE FEUDS OF THE PRINCES 

The Greek clergy who came to Russia conferred 
many benefits on the Russian people, but they were 


city and his clergy trampled the Holy Sacrament 
reserved in them under foot. The papal legates, 
who were sent to Constantinople, found the Patri- 
arch determined to create a schism, and no course 
was open to them but to excommunicate him. On 
July i6th, 1054, Excommuni- 

cation on the altar of Saint Sophia, now a Moham- 
medan mosque, and uttered the significant words : 
V ideal Dens et jndicet. Rome excommunicated the 
Patriarch ; she did not excommunicate the entire 
Eastern Communion, and the Russians remained in 
communion with the Holy See for nearly a century 
after the breach between Cerularius and the Pope. 
When the Russians finally placed themselves on the 
side of Constantinople, a barrier was erected be- 
tween them and the nations of the West. Prejudice 
against members of the Latin Church was fostered 
by the Russian clergy, and grew so strong that 
intercourse between them and the Russian people 
became difficult. The Orthodox were even ordered 
to destroy the vessels from which Latins had 



TSARITSA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Three RuMian ladies'in-waiting attending on a Taaritaa of the 
•eventeenth'century period who it giving alma to a man of the poorer 

classcB 
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unable to make the rulers appreciate the advantages of political unity. Yaroslav divided his territories 
between his five sons and one of his grandsons, and these principalities were subsequently subdivided. 
The history of the period that begins with the death of Yaroslav in 1054 ^tnd ends with the first Mongol 
invasion in 1224 is exceedingly intricate, for it deals with no less than sixty-four principalities and 
eighty-three civil wars. Kiev was the principality of the head of the House of Rurik and enjoyed great 
prestige ; but its princes had neither the ability nor the power to place themselves at the head of a 
political confederation. The theory of the princes was that Rus was the heritage of the descendants of 
Rurik collectively, and they did not consider the principalities into which it was divided as permanent 
possessions of the princes ruling them and their direct heirs. Father was not succeeded by son, but at 
the death of a prince his principality passed to the member of the House of Rurik who was next to him 
in genealogical seniority. This system of succession, known as the rota system, involved a series of 



MININ, THE BUTCHER OF NOVGOROD. 

Thit patriotic citizen of Novtorod Mved hie country in 1612 by etirrlnt up the people end urilnic them to combine aieinet and drive out the 
foreignere, more etpecially the Polee, who reigned at Moscow, and to rid the country of the brigands’who were devaitating the land. 

transferences of princes from one principality to another. As the number of descendants of Rurik 
increased and new principalities were carved out for them, the system of succession gave rise to endless 
disputes and was constantly the cause of civil war. 

The attitude of the people to the princes was hardly that of subjects to sovereigns. The prince’s 
men, or boyars, were not landowners like the feudal barons of the West, but retainers in receipt of 
salaries, who expected commercial advantages from the wars in which they fought. They were not 
bound to their masters by an oath of fealty, but passed from the service of one prince to that of another, 
when they thought it to their advantage to do so. The citizens of the towns showed great independence. 
Spmetimes they refused to receive the prince whom the rota system of succession gave them as ruler. 
Sometimes they expelled a prince or summoned a popular member of the House of Rurik to rule them. 
The power of the town council became equal, in some cases greater, than that of the prince. The sturdy 
men of Novgorod imposed severe limitations on the power of the prince, whom they regarded as a hired 
military leader, and the chief control of the affairs of the city and its dependencies lay in the town council. 




MININ EXHORTING THE CITIZENS TO DRIVE OUT THE POLES. 

In 1612 RumIa was in a very critical condition. The country waa without a aovereign* and Moacow. the capital, waa in the handa ci a 
Poli'ah marahal. the compatriota of whom virtually controlled a large part of the kingdom Anarchy waa rampant, and every town uaurped the 
right to act in the name of the whole empire. When affaira were at their worat the country waa aaved by an obacure citizen of Nlini>Nevgorod. 
a butcher named Kozma Minin. Minin exhorted hie fellowtownamen to drive out the Polea. and rouaed by hia enthuaiaam the citizano took 
up arma and accompliahed thia. 

no 
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MICHAEL FEODOROVICH. ALEXIS MICHAELOVICH. 

Michael Feodorovlch (1596*1645) wee the firet of the Romenov Alexis Micheelovich (1629-1676) succeeded his father in 1645. 

Tsars. A lentie and pious man, he delegated the mansgement of the He conquered almost all Lithuania, but was unfortunate in his war 

country to honest and capable counsellors with Sweden. He was the father of Peter the Great. 

The prosperity of the princes, boyars and city merchants was produced by the systematic oppression 
of the lower classes. Slaves were the most valuable article of commerce exported by Russia to foreign 
markets. They were prisoners taken in wars with the exterior foes of Russia or in the raids the prirf^^ 
made on the territories of one another. Thus the princely feuds not only distracted the country, but 
also lessened the number of freemen of the lower class. 

Besides being oppressed by their own countrymen, the peasants of the provinces near the steppes 
were a prey to marauders of Turkish origin. In the time of Yaroslav (1019-1054) the Pechenegs had 
infested the steppes. When they were crushed by that prince, they were supplanted by the still more 
terrible Polovtsi. There weu constant struggles between these barbarians throughout the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Vladimir Monomach, who made peace with the Polovtsi no less than nineteen 
has left a pitiful picture of the misery of the border peasantry, whose homes were burned and 
familfea enslaved by the marauders. 

The inability of the princes to keep the Polovtsi in check and to protect the Dnieper route to the 
Black Sea, the perpetual feuds of the princes, and the exploitation of the lower classes by the capitalists 
of the great cities, were the causes of the decay of Kievan Rus. Life had become unbearable, and from 
the middle of the twelfth century a constant stream of emigrants passed from the region of the Middle 
Dnieper to the West, where they settled on Polish territory or in provinces, such as Galicia, which ulti- 
mately fell under Polish rule ; and another stream of emigrants passed to the North-East, to the region 
of the Upper Volga and its tributaries. The Slavonic settlements in this part of Russia were of little 
importance before the middle of the twelfth century, when the emigration from Kiev began. Separated 
from Kiev by dense forests, sparsely inhabited by harmless Finnish savages, Rostov, Yaroslavl, Suzdal, 
and other cities of this region, increased in importance; while the Mother of all Russian cities, golden- 
throned Kiev, was gradually losing her power and prestige. In 1169 Andrew Bogoliubski, Prince of 
Suzdal and grandson of Vladimir Monomach, sacked Kiev, and although the city continued to have 
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a sentimental interest for the Russian people — the emigrants to the Upper Volga gavx Kievan names 
to towns and villages and rivers — it was no longer the centre of gravity of Russian life. The ruin of Kiev 
was finally achieved by the Mongols in the thirteenth century. The city of four hundred churches had 
only a couple of hundred houses and a few wretched inhabitants when Plano Carpini, a Catholic priest, 
passed through it on his way to preach the gospel to the Tartar hordes on the Lower Volga. 

MONGOL DOMINATION 

The Tartar Mongols were a barbarous people, whom Genghis Khan (1154-1227) united. Under 
his leadership they conquered half Asia, and in 1224 they appeared in the southern steppes of Russia, 
where they routed an army of Polovtsi and Russians, who had united against the common foe, on the 
river Kalka. In 1238 these invincible barbarians ravaged Central Russia. Riazan, Moscow, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Rostov, Yaroslavl, were all sacked by them. Their numbers made them irresistible. Every 
Tartar was a soldier, and in Russia the military class was a limited one. They invaded the territory of 
Novgorod. They laid waste Southern Russia and sacked Kiev. Baty Khan built himself a capital at 
the mouth of the Volga, and in 1260 the Tartars of Russia, the Golden Horde, became independent of 
the Grand Khan, who had seized the throne of China. 

The conquerors of Russia did not drive away the Russian princes. They forced them to recognize 
their suzerainty, to furnish them with troops when required, and they imposed a capitation tax 
on the Russian people. The Tartars, who had been pagans, became Mohammedans about the 
year 1272 ; but they did not interfere with the religion of the Russians. The Tartar domina- 
tion lasted for more than two hundred years, and under it the Russian people was subjected to 
greater humiliations than any other European nation has ever had to bear. 
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Fnm the paiiUing'^ IBg C, MtikoffM, 

CHOOSING THE BRIDE 

In 1647 the «x maiden* who had been eelected for introduction to AlexU Michaelovich, that he mlfht chooee one for hie Toaittaa. ‘were 
invited to a concert. Alexie. who was preeent a* one of the mueiciane, fell in love with one, Eufemia, who reciprocated his pae^on itndfant 
that he was the Tsar. At the presentation eeremonjr Alexis publicly chose Eufemia 
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ST. ALEXANDER NEVSKY 

Russia had other foes besides the Mongols. Novgorod, which had suffered less than the other cities 
of Russia from the barbarians, was exposed to the attacks of the Swedes and of the German Knights 
of the Sword. In 1240 the Novgorodians, under their Prince Alexander, attacked the Swedes in the 
Neva region, and defeated them. On account of this victory the prince became known as Alexander 
Nevsky, or Alexander of the Neva. Four years later he defeated the German knights in the Battle of 
the Ice, fought on the frozen surface of I.ake Peipus, and drov^e them from the city of Pskov. This hero, 



Photo by] Uuderuood ifc Vndtrmod. 

THE TOWER OF IVAN IN THE KREMLIN. MOSCOW 

Tke bell-tower of Iven V^lllcl, commenced by Feodor Ivenovich and completed by Bori* Godunov in 1600, riee* in five etoriei — the four 
lower of which are octagonal and the fifth round-^-to a height of 320 feet. Thi* includes the cross which in 1813 replaced the original, 
torn down in the previous year by the French, who believed it to be gold. 


whose silver shrine may be seen in one of the churches of the monastery in Petrograd that bears his 
name, knew that the Novgorodians could not resist the Golden Horde. He and his brother Andrew. 
Prince of Suzdal, journeyed into Asia to do homage to the Grand Khan. He prudently induced the 
citizens of Novgorod to pay the tribute demanded of them by the Tartars, and in 1262, when the Men of 
Suzdal, Vladimir and Rostov rose against the tax-collectors, he went to the Tartar capital on the Volga 
and induced the Khan to pardon their insubordination. 


THE RISE OF MOSCOW 

The rota system of princely succession, which had obtained in Kievan Rus, broke down when the 
centre of gravity of Russian life was moved to the north-east. Principalities passed from father to son. 




From the painiinff'] 


TSAR ALEXIS MICHAELOVICH AT THE TOMB OF ST. PHILIP. 


Ihp A» hitovtc/ienko. 


St. Philip waa a man ol noble family who became a monk of the Monaatery of Solovetzk and waa afterwarda made Ita Abbot. Hia 
piety became famoua. and he waa made Metropolitan of Meacow. He rebuked Ivan the Terrible for hia cruelty with courage and peraiatence. 
for which he waa impriaoned by the order of the Taar. In 1569 he waa amothered in priaon. Miraclea were aaid to have been worked at hia 
tomb, and in 1652 the Taar Alexia Michaelovich cauied hia relica to be brought to Moacow. where they atill reat in a aihrer ahrine in the 
Cathedral of the Aaaumption of the Mother of Cod. 
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But when a prince had more than one son, his territory was divided among them at his death ; hence 
the number of appanages was perpetually increasing and their size diminishing. It was the destiny of 
Moscow to reverse the process and to unite the principalities of Rus under one ruler. Moscow, as has 
already been said, is mentioned for the first time in Russian annals in the year 1147. It was then a 
country house belonging to the Prince of Suzdal. This house was situated on the site of the present 
Kremlin. It was the nucleus round which the city grew. In 1263 Daniel, youngest son of Alexander 
Nevsky, was made Prince of Moscow, which became the capital of an appanage that was not more than 
five hundred square miles in area. 

Two causes contributed to the growth of Moscow's power : first, its geographical situation ; secondly, 
the ability and astuteness of its princes. The river Moskva, flowing past the high ground on which the 
Kremlin stands, gave the Muscovites easy access to the waterways of the Volga and the Oka, and was 



the paintingl [By MU^radotUeh. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


. «At thU period, at preaent In RumIo, bithopa are alwaya choaen from the monka, aa they muat be unmarried; while the paiiah clercy are 
kiound to be married men. There ia only one monaatic order in Ruaaia, the Baailian. and aa the monka wear black robea they are often 
Called the Black Clervy. The parochial prieata and deana. who may wear caaaocka of any colour, are named the White Clenry. 


therefore a main factor in the development of the commerce of the city. Moreover, three great roads 
passed through Moscow, and afforded a means of communication by land with the great cities of the 
country. A third advantage enjoyed by Moscow was its central position, surrounded by other princi- 
palities, so that it was comparatively safe from foreign incursions. These geographical advantages led 
to the influx of a large number of colonists from other parts of Russia, all of whom, as tax-payers, contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the Muscovite princes. They, for their part, did their utmost to conserve 
order within their dominions, and thus the principality was regarded as one in which men might enjoy 
comparative tranquillity. 

The Princes of Moscow used every means in their power, good and bad, to increase their influence and 
to extend their dominions. They bought land. They fought against other princes and seized their 
appanages. They intrigued at the court of the Khan and acquired more territory with the help of the 
Golden Horde. And Muscovite colonists pushed into the trans-Volga re^on and brought no-man's-land 
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beneath the sceptre of their princes. The success of 
these methods may be judged from the fact that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century the area of the 
principality had increased thirtyfold and was fifteen 
thousand square miles. 

It must be admitted that the Muscovite princes 
were as unscrupulous as they were ambitious. Thus 
Ivan Kalita, who ruled from 1328 to 1340, was given 
suzerainty over the other princes of Rus as a reward 
for laying waste the territories of the Prince of Tver, 
who had offended the Khan. Henceforth Moscow 
held the political position in the Russia of the Volga 
which Kiev had held in the Russia of the Dnieper. 
The prestige of the city was greatly enhanced when 
the Metropolitan, the highest dignitary of the 
Russian Church, made it his see in 1328. 

The Muscovite princes collected the taxes which 
the Russian people were forced to pay to the Tartars, 
and, as we have seen, ingratiated themselves with 
the Golden Horde by betraying their fellow-country- 
men, when they thought an advantage was to be 
gained by doing so. They were, however, willing to 

Pnm the paintinff'} IBy F. C. Beuner. 

THEODORE III. 

Theodore 111 ()66l*'1682) became Tsar in 1676. Though he 
wae crippled and diahgured by a horrible dieease. he was endowed 
with a line intellect and diapoeition and accompliahed many 
beneficial reforma. 

turn against their Mohammedan masters should an 
opportunity arise. In the latter part of the four- 
teenth century dissensions among the Tartars made 
the Russians think that the time had come to throw 
off their yoke. In 1378, Dmitri Donskoi, who ruled 
in Moscow from 1362 to 1389, defeated a Tartar 
army. Their time is over, and God is with us,'' he 
dried in the hour of victory. To avenge this defeat 
the Tartars collected an enormous army. But 
Dmitri displayed the qualities of a national leader, 
and uniting beneath his standard the forces of all the 
North, defeated the enemy on the plain of Kulikovo 
in the Don country, whence his surname, Donskoi. 

This victory did not destroy the power of the Tartars, 
who burned Moscow before Dmitri’s death, but it 
put an end to the tradition that they were invincible. 

VASSILI I. AND VASSIU II. 

Dmitri was succeeded by his son, Vassili I., who 
ruled from 1398 to 1425. During his reign the 
territory of Moscow was considerably increased, and 
the Golden Horde was further weakened by the 
attacks of hostUe Tartars under Tamerlane. At his tnUTT J'T* i" 

1682, but ttttgr « reign ot teven yeert wna compelled by the 

death his son, Vassili II., ascended the throne. This edkerente of the richtfui heir. Peter, to retire to e monettery. 
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prince's reif^n was disturbed by a protracted civil war, caused by the determination of his uncle, Yuri, 
to make himself ruler of Moscow. The struggle, continued by Yuri's son after his father's death, lasted 
until 1450, and ended in the triumph of Vassili. He is often called Vassili the Blind, because his eyes were 
put out by his cousin when he fell into his power in 1446. One of the most interesting events of his 
reign was the attempt made by the Greek Metropolitan Isidor to reunite the Russian Church with the 
Holy See. Isidor had been present at the Council of Florence, at which the differences between Rome 
and Constantinople had been adjusted. He welcomed the healing of a schism, which had lasted for 
nearly four centuries, and when he arrived in Moscow, inserted the name of Pope Eugenius in the prayers 
of the liturgy and caused the Act of Union to be read in the Cathedral of the Assumption. The Mus- 
covites cared nothing for the fact that the document had been signed by the Greek Emperor and a 
multitude of Eastern bishops. They refused to have anything to do with a Pope whose claims were 



yrmn thf C. //. tMtfdoff. 

A BOYAR WEDDING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Marrlaies were arranved by the parent* and relation* of the young people for them. According to the prevailinz faahion the bride 
and bridegroom met for the fir*t lime on the wedding-day, but in the reign of Peter the Great thi* custom wa* abolished by order of 
the Tear 

recognized by Swedes and Lithuanians and Teutonic knights. Vassili the Blind agreed with his subjects, 
and Isidor was glad to escape from the country in 1443. The religious isolation of Russia was complete. 

THE MUSCOVITE EMPIRE 

Ivan III., who succeeded Vassili II. in 1462, has been called the founder of the Russian Empire, and 
the era which begins with his reign the Muscovite Empire period. At his accession the area of the 
principality of Moscow was not much more than fifteen thousand square miles. The territory ruled by 
the Republic of Novgorod was greater. Most of the Russia of the Dnieper period, including Kiev, had 
fallen under the domination of Lithuania, a state whose power became more formidable when united with 
Poland by the marriage of its Suzerain Prince, Jagiello, with the heiress of the Polish crown in 1386. And 
the Tartars, although split up under several rulers, still possessed the south-east of Russia, Kazan, 
Astrakhan, and exacted tribute from the Muscovites. 

Ivan was cruel, a bom despot, as a Russian historian has said ; but he was a man of vision, and realized 
the essential unity of the Russian land and of the Russian people. He assumed the title of Tsar of All 
Russia, and in his struggles with the Lithuanians claimed that the Russian lands they ruled were his 
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thf painting"] V^V f** H^ner, 

IVAN ALEXIVICH. 

Ivan AlexlvlcKjid 666-1 696), physically and mentally deficient, 
waa placed on the throne by his half-sister Sophia in 1682 In 
I689>lvan abdicated in favour of his brother Peter, 

sovereigns, and foreign ambassadors visited 
magnificent, ’ if barbarous, court. He ruled in high- 
handed fashion and treated his nobles with con- 
tempt. 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

Vassili’s son, Ivan IV., was an infant when he 
succeeded his father in 1533, and his mother, Helena 
Glinska, became Regent. She was a masterful and 
accomplished woman of Polish origin. In 1538 
Helena died of poison, and the boyars, divided into 
two factions, struggled among themselves for power, 

Ivan was neglected and insulted. In 1543 the boy, 
who was then thirteen, suddenly showed that he 
had inherited the energy which had characterized his 
parents. He assembled the nobles, spoke to them 
haughtily, rebuking them for their misgovernment, 
and caused Prince Andrew Shuiski to be torn in 
pieces by dogs. He had earned the right to the name 
by which he is known : Ivan the Terrible. 

The coronation of the young Tsar took place in 
1547, and soon afterwards he married Anastasia 
Romanov, a member of the family which is now the From the painting'] 
reigning house. In that year the nobles stirred up 
the people of Moscow against the Glinskas, who, as 


heritage. His marriage with Sophia Palaeologus in 
1472 increased his pretensions. This princess was 
the niece of the last Byzantine Emperor, and she 
never forgot that imperial blood flowed in her veins. 
Under her influence Byzantine pomp complicated the 
life of the Court of Moscow, and her husband learned 
to regard himself as the successor of the Byzantine 
emperors. His claims were supported by his achieve- 
ments. In 1478 he placed Novgorod definitely under 
the yoke of Moscow. In the same year he refused 
to pay tribute to the Golden Horde, and two years 
later he put an end to the Mongol domination, which 
had afflicted Russia for two and a half centuries. In 
1487 the Khan of Kazan was a prisoner in Moscow, 
and Ivan gave his crown to a nephew of the Khan of 
the Crimea. He has been justly called Ivan the 
Great. 

Under his successor, Vassili III., who reigned from 
1505 to 1534, the aggrandizement of Moscow con- 
tinued. He united the territories of the Republic of 
Pskov and those of Riazan to Moscow, and he took 
the ancient Russian city of Smolensk from the 
Lithuanians. At the end of his reign the Muscovite 
state was forty thousand square miles in area. Ivan 
entered into diplomatic relations with Western 
his 



[Bp T, M.. Battier. 

PETER THE GREAT 

Peter tbe Great (1672-1725) came to the throne In 1689. He 
onanlsod the armir mmd navy and waged many ware. In 1712 he 


the relatives of Ivan's mother, had assisted him in married Catherine ami made Petrognd hie capital 
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the task of gov'ernment. One of them was murdered and Ivan’s life was in danger. This event had 
a profound effect on the Tsar, and to it may perhaps be traced the fear of treachery on the part of the 
boyars, which dominated him, and finally became an obsession bordering on madness. As Mr. Maurice 
Baring has mttily said : “ The whole secret of the career of Ivan the Terrible is that he was Ivan 
the Terrified." 

In 1564 he became more suspicious than ever of those who surrounded him. He left Moscow with 
his family, and declared that the conduct of the boyars and nobles was such that he was forced to abdi- 
cate. As he doubtless expected, there was consternation in Moscow, and he was implored to come 
back. His return was a triumph and he imposed his terms on the nobles. After this he spent most of 
his time at Alexandrov, where he built a fortified palace. Three hundred trustworthy men formed his 
court, and divided their time between attendance at church services and carousing. Life in the palace 
was an amazing parody, more mad than insincere, of life in a monastery. The courtiers were dressed as 
monks and Ivan was their abbot. He was cruel, but he was also religious. He was accustomed from 
childhood to read the Bible and his singular knowledge of the Scriptures is displayed in his letters, which 
are filled with Biblical quotations. He directed the religious exercises of the palace-monastery, and 



From the painting"] IBy A. P, Riabouehkine. 

THE PRIVATE GUARD OF PETER THE GREAT 

It waa due to the ortaniMtion of Peter the Great that Rusaia 6rat poaaeaaed aoldiera drilled and equipped equal to thoae of the armiea of 
Weatern Europe. Here aome membera of the Taar'a bodyguard are aeen drinking together in an Inn- 

prostrated himself in the most pious manner during the performance of divine service ; but he showed 
equal energy in superintending the torture of persons suspected of disloyalty. There is no reason for 
questioning his sincerity. Nowhere in Europe were the formal practices of religion more carefully 
observed than in Muscovy ; nowhere was the divorce between faith and conduct more marked. Ivan 
justified the torture and execution of suspects and the massacre of the people of Novgorod, whom he 
suspected of treachery, by saying that he was only cruel to those who were cruel to him. Once executed 
and out of his way, the despot was accustomed to show his benevolence to his victims by causing prayers 
to be said for the repose of their souls. He directed the monks of a Muscovite monastery to pray for 
three thousand four hundred and seventy of his victims, mentioning nearly a thousand of them by name. 
The wholesale massacre of the people of Novgorod is alluded to in the following pious appeal : “ Remem- 
ber, Lord, the souls of fifteen hundred and five of Thy servants, Novgorodians." 

While Ivan the Great may be regarded as the true founder of the Russian Empire, Ivan the Terrible 
was the founder of the Russian autocracy. In theory his power was unlimited ; in practice, it was cur- 
tailed by the boyars. Unable to reconcile the power of the crown with that of the aristocracy, he adopted 
a political expedient which subsequently led to grave troubles. He divided the country into two parts. 
Certain towns and districts, scattered about Russia, he placed under the direct control of the crown ; 
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the rest of the land was to be administered by the Council of Boyars, To Englishmen there is no 
more interesting event in the reign of Ivan the Terrible than the opening-up of commercial and 
diplomatic relations between Russia and England. Three British ships set sail from Harwich in 

the spring of 1553 in order to find a north-east passage to India. Two of the vessels were lost, 

but one arrived in the White Sea at the end of August, and its commander, Richard Chancellor, landed 
and went to Moscow, where he was graciously received by Ivan. Not since the times of Yaroslav 

had there been any dealings between the Russians and the English. Appreciating the importance of 


the Russian 
market to 
English trade, 
Chancellor re- 
turned to Eng- 
land, made a 
report of his 
adventiire to 
Philip and 
Mary, and re- 
turned to Mos* 
cow as the 
a g e n t bf a 
compfiny of 
merchants, 
which still 
exists under 
the name of 
the Russia 
Company. He 
obtained im- 
portant c o n - 
cessions from 
Ivan, including 
the right for 
English mer- 
chants to estab- 
lish themselves 
in a number of 
towns and a 
monopoly of 
the trade of the 
White Sea. In 
February I ;7, 
Joseph Napiea 
arrived in 



MONUMENT TO PETER THE GREAT. 

To the touth of the Admiralty BuildiriR* in Peter Square. Petrovrad. etande an equeetrian 
figure of Peter the Great. This statue, sixteen and a half feet high and cast in bronze, is 
mounted on an enormous block of granite. The monument, erected at great cost, was unveiled 
in 1782 


London on an 
embassy from 
Ivan to Mary 
and entered the 
city in great 
pomp. When 
he returned to 
Russia he was 
accompa n i e d 
by Anthony 
Jenkinson, the 
first English- 
man to fly the 
flag of St. 
George on the 
Caspian. Arch- 
angel, founded 
in 1584, be- 
came the port 
of trade be- 
tween Russia 
and England. 
A colony of 
British mer- 
chants existed 
there until 
Peter the Great 
built Petrograi^ 
and the port, 
on the Whitt 
Sea lost its 
former import- 
ance. 

The high 
opinion Ivan 
fouled of the 


Englishmen who visited his court may be gauged from the fact that he set his heart on marrying an 
English wife. Queen Elizabeth played with the Muscovite envoy, who tried to arrange an English 
match for his master. The name of Lady Mary Hastings, a distant relative of the queen's, was 
mentioned as that of a possible bride for the Tsar, and the ambassador was allowed to see her. The 
lady displayed no desire to become Tsaritsa, and negotiations finally broke down when the English 
Court discovered that Ivan's seventh wife was still alive. Both Mary and Elizabeth realized the 
importance of Russia as a market for English merchandise, and did their utmost to assist the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations between the two countries ; but tlie strangeness of the manners and 
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PETER SURPRISING THE CONSPIRATORS. 

In 1696 m conspiracy was formed among members of the Streltsi to start a nocturnal conflagration in Moscow, and in the ensuing 
confusion and panic to murder Peter the Great, who would hasten to the fire. But two accomplices forewarned the Tsar, who surprised and 
arrested the conspirators while they were banqueting in a house preparatory to setting fire to the city 

customs of Muscovy made it impossible for Ivan’s matrimonial scheme to be seriously entertained 
in England. Even Elizabeth must have shrunk from condemning an Englishwoman to lead tlie 
dismal and monotonous life of a Russian Tsaritsa. The development of Muscovite civilizatioil 
had been uninfluenced by the West. Men and women of the upper classes wore voluminous 
Byzantine garments, stiff with gold and embroidery. Few of them could read or write. The ladioi • 
were secluded in their own apartments and did not enter into the society of men. They were 
expected to spend their time in domestic duties and at services conducted by their chaplains. When 
they went out they were veiled. It was treason for a man to look on the face of the Tsaritsa. If she 
and her daughters went to a public church, they were surrounded by dwarfs bearing screens, covered 
with crimson taffeta. A boyarina sometimes made a ceremonial entry into the dining-hall to receive 
the salutations of her husband's guests ; but after she had given to each a goblet containing half a pint 
of brandy, as an aptritif, she retired to dine with their wives in her own apartments. On these occasions 
both men and women were frequently drunk. Love your wife like your soul and beat her like your 
fur coat,” runs an old Russian proverb, and the Russian lady of the sixteenth century believed her 
husband did not love her if he did not beat her from time to time. Another proverb shows the ancient 
Russian ideal of beauty : ” God make me fat, I can make myself rosy.” Women not only painted their 
faces, they also blackened the whites of their eyes by a process the secret of which has been lost. It 
was considered immodest to show the natural complexion. Marriages were arranged by agents and by 
the relatives of the bride and bridegroom, who were not allowed to see each other until the night of the 
wedding. Both men and women spent a considerable part of their time in religious exercises. The fasts 
were rigorously observed. Children were made to learn passages of the Bible by heart. But religion 
and morality had little connection ; neither the knowledge of the Scriptures nor the punctilious perform- 
ance of the ceremonial directions of the Church proved a check to drunkenness and debauchery. It was 
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not until the beginning of the eighteenth century that the Byzantine shackles of Muscovite society were 
unloosed and Russians adopted the social customs and the dress of Western Europe. 

The condition of the lower classes at this period was wretched. Commerce had been the economic 
basis of the life of the Russia of the Dnieper ; agriculture was that of Muscovy. The land was in the 
hands of the sovereign, the church, and the nobles. Thus the farms of peasants were the property of 
others. They were held in return for rent, usually paid in kind or in work on the lands of the landlord. 
There were serfs in sixteenth-century Russia, but the majority of the people were in theory free. The 
tendency of legislation was to destroy the peasant’s freedom, in the interests of the exchequer and the 
landowners, by placing restrictions on his right to migrate from one part of the country to another. The 
peasant was overburdened by taxation and often crippled by financial obligations to the landowners. 

It was in this reign that a handful of Cossacks seized Sibir, the Mongol capital of Siberia, and a 
conquest completed by pacific colonization began. 

THE END OF THE DYNASTY 

Ivan the Terrible died in 1584. He was succeeded by his son, Feodor I., a good man, who spent his 
time in religious exercises. He had neither the ability nor the inclination to direct the affairs of the 
state, and the real ruler of Russia during his reign was his brother-in-law, Boris Godunov, who was called 
Lord Protector by the English. It was he who induced Jeremias II., Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
acknowledge the Metropolitan of Moscow as a patriarch in 1589. This arrangement freed the Russian 
Church from the control of Constantinople and made it independent. When Feodor died in 1598, he 
left no heir. His only child had died in 1594, and his half-brother, Dmitri, had been found with his 
throat cut in 1591. The death of this child is shrouded in mystery, but there is little doubt that he was 
murdered. The enemies of Boris accused him of having instigated the crime. 


THE TIME OF TROUBLE 

As the dynasty had become extinct, the Council of Boyars met to elect a Tsar. They chose the strong 
man of the period, Boris Godunov. He at once forced his chief rival, Feodor Romanov, cousin of the 



THE EXECUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE STRELTZI. 

The Streltsi wae e body of Rueeian kouaehold troops originally raised by Ivan the Terrible. NumbeiinK about fifty thousand infantry, they 
formed the backbone of the RusdUm armies in the sixteenth and seventeenth-century wars. In 1696 a conspiracy formed among some two 
thousand of them to aciurder Peter the Great led to an almost general execution of the members. 
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of Ivan the Ter- 
rible. He made 
out a plausible 
case for his 
claim, and 
stated that the 
child murdered 
in 1591 was a 
changeling, put 
in his place by 
a tutor who de- 
sired to save the 
rightful heir to 
the Russian 
crown from the 
upstart Boris. 
Many believed 
the Pretender's 
tale, and he 
played his part 
with such skill 
that the King of 
Poland, Sigis- 
his claim to the 

throne. In 1604 he entered Russia at the head of an ill-equipped army of four thousand men. In 
the south and the south-west of the country the inhabitants flocked to his standard, seeing an 



late Tsar on the 
mother's side, 
to become a 
monk. In the 
cloister Feodor 
took the name 
of Philaret, but 
his r 61 e in Rus- 
sian history did 
not end when he 
became a re- 
ligious, as will 
b e presently 
seen. 

The reign of 
Boris was dis- 
turbed by the 
appearance in 
Poland of a Pre- 
tender to the 
throne, who de- 
clared that he 
was Dmitri, son 
mund III., and 



CEMETERY INSIDE SCHLUSSELBURG FORTRESS 

Inside the fortress of SchlUssolburK. and therefore not visited by tourists, is the cemetery 
where the soldiers arc buried who fell at the assault and capture of this fortress by the 
Russians in 1702. 

the Papal Nuncio at the Polish Court encouraged him to prosecute 
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opportunity of escaping the oppressive rule of Boris. The Cossacks of the Don also espoused his cause, 
and when Boris died in 1605, the opposition to the Pretender collapsed, and the nobles, who saw in him 
an instrument for regaining their power, professed to recognize in him the rightful heir to the throne. 
Boris Godunov's wife and his son Feodor were murdered, and the False Dmitri entered Moscow in 
triumph. Most historians hold that he was an impostor ; but his identity remains a mystery. 

The False Dmitri was an accomplished man and excelled in horsemanship ; but he had not the ability 
to control the boyars who had placed him in power. His disregard for Russian customs offended the 
Muscovites, and the clergy suspected him of heterodoxy. The indignation his conduct had aroused was 
increased when Mkrina Mniszech, a lady to whom he had been betrothed in Poland, arrived in Moscow 
with a suite of Polish gentlemen. The Poles treated the Russians contemptuously, and a few days after 
the marriage of Dmitri and Marina had been celebrated, the feeling of the populace was so hostile to the 
Tsar that the nobles whom he had estranged, realizing that the golden moment for ridding themselves of 
him had arrived, attacked the Kremlin and murdered the sovereign. 



THE TSAR CANNON. 

This huge cannon, aeventeen and a half ^eet long and thirty-eight and a half ton* in weight, stand* in front of the main facade of the 
Kremlin Barrack* at Moscow, and was cast by Tchekhov in 1566. in the reign of Theodore I. The bore of the cannon is about forty inches 
and the weight of the shot is nearly two tons. 

The assassination of the False Dmitri took place in May, 1606. VassUi Shuiski, one of the chief con- 
spirators, was then elected Tsar. He had no sort of hereditary claim to the throne, and his accession was 
followed by a period of anarchy which lasted until 1613. The coup d*Hat had been the work of Moscow, 
and in the provinces numbers of people refused to acquiesce in it. An army of insurgents besieged 
Moscow unsuccessfully five months after Vassili had become Tsar. A year later his troops had crushed 
the rebels. In order to cripple the peasants, who had been the mainstay of the revolt, Vassili issued an 
ukase which made it a crime, punishable by a heavy fine, for a peasant to leave the estate of a landowner 
he had contracted to serve, Dmitri had been the friend of the peasants and had expressly forbidden the 
enslavement of freemen ; hence, when a rumour spread through Russia that he had not actually been 
murdered, but was still living, a new revolt broke out. The tale was supported by enemies of Vassili, 
who knew that it was untrue, and a man was found to play the part of Dmitri. The impostor collected 
a great force, which included Polish adventurers and Cossacks of the Don. He succeeded in defeating 
Vassili's troops in 1608, and established himself at the village of Tushino, close to Moscow. Dissensions 
among the followers of the second False Dmitri and the success of the Tsar's arms in the North gave scMne 
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prospect of a speedy termination of the anarchy, when the King of Poland invaded Russia and claimed 
the throne for his son, Wladislaw. The people of Moscow forced Vassili to abdicate and the Council of 
Boyars, obliged to choose between the Polish Prince and the second False Dmitri, elected the former as 
Tsar. The situation was appalling. Foreigners ruled in Mosc ow. A great but disorderly army of mal- 
contents terrorized the provinces and threatened the capital. The Swedes, enemies of Poland, had 
seized Novgorod, and a third False Dmitri appeared under tlieir protection. In this crisis it was the 
clergy who saved Russia. Letters from the monks of the great Troitsky Lavra summoned the people to 
unite for the defence of the Orthodox faith and to overthrow the Catholic Poles. At Nijni-Novgorod 
the letter from the Lavra was read to the citizens, and, under the influence of a great patriot, Kozma 
Minin, a butcher, the people armed themselves, sacrified their money and g(x)ds to the national cause, 
and, with forc'.es from other cities, placed themselves under the command of Prince Dmitri Pc3zharski, 
whom tliey called the Elect of the whole Muscovite Empire. The; rich city of Yaroslavl was seized and 
became the lieadquarters of the new mov^ement. The Cossacks and the Russian brigands who ravaged 
the country were crushed, and in October, 1612, the Poles were driven from Moscow. In the following 



GATEWAY OF THE ALEXANDER NEVSKY LAVRA. 

This monaBtery, the MMit of the Metropolitan of Petrograd, is very large in extent, enclosing eeveml churches and chnpeU. The relice 
of St. Alexander «re kept in a eilver shrine in the chief church, whither they were brought by order of Peter the Great. St. Alexander gained 
hie surname of Nevsky by defeating the Swedes by the Neva in 1240. 


January a great National Assembly met in Moscow to elect a Tsar. Their choice fell on Michael Romanov, 
whose father had been forced to become a monk by Boris Godunov. Thus in 1613 the founder of the 
present dynasty ascended the Russian throne. 


THE FIRST ROMANOV TSAR 

Michael was only fifteen when he ascended the throne. He displayed no strength of character, and 
it seemed as if Russia would once more be distracted by the intrigues of the nobles. The situation was 
saved by the return of the Tsar’s father, who had been imprisoned in Poland, and from 1619 to his death 
in 1633, this talented prelate was virtually the ruler of Russia as well as Patriarch of Moscow. Before 
his return the robber insurgents in the country had been crushed ; a treaty had been concluded with 
Sweden, by which Novgorod was restored to Russia, and a truce made ^th Wladislaw, who marched on 
Moscow at the head of a Polish army in 1618, It i^ 34 » 3^^ter a war with Poland, begun 

by Russia, that the Polish plaim to the Russian throj^gHllpinally abandoned. 





A VIEW OF REVAL. 

Reviil, the capitei ol the vovernment of EethonU. U picturesquely altueted on a bay in the Gulf of Finland. The town, more medieval in 
appearance than any other in the Baltic Provinces, is divided into three parts, the Upper Town, the Lower Town, and the Suburbs. These, 
which are beyond the town proper and extend along the shores of the bay. are the headquarters of the manufacturinf district. 

THE REIGN OF ALEXIS 

Michael died in 1645 and was succeeded by his son Alexis, who reigned until 1676. Three years after 
he ascended the throne a Sohor, or Council, was assembled to draw up a new code of laws. Unhapigp|(jyf. 
the liberty of the peasants was not safeguarded, and the new laws touching them were framed in 
interests of the exchequer and the landowners. In 1653 another Council was assembled by Alexis, and 
consulted on the question of sending lielp to the Little Russians, who had rebelled against their Polish 
rulers. The Council decided to intervene in the struggle. The Rus.sians were gaining the upper hand 
in the war that followed, but the intervention of Charles X. of Sweden, who seized Warsaw, Poznan and 
Krak6w, and showed his readiness to help the Little Russians to establish an independent state, forced 
Russia and Poland to unite. The Swedes were driven out and war then broke out again between the 
allies. Peace was not established until 1667, when the Poles gave back to Russia the city of Smolensk 
and a large part of Little Russia, including tlie city of Kiev, was again placed under Russian rule. 

THE OLD BELIEVERS 

At a Council, assembled by Alexis in 1654 at the desire of the Patriarch Nikon, it was decided to 
correct the text of the liturgical books. This task was performed and, at the same time, certain unim- 
portant changes were made in the ceremonies of the Church, in order to make them identical with those 
employed by the Greeks. These reforms were resented by many ecclesiastics and laymen, who held that 
the efficacy of the rites of the Church was impaired by a change in the spelling of the name of Jesus and 
by the substitution of the Greek rule of making the sign of the Cross with three fingers for the Russian 
rule, which enjoined that two fingers should be employed. It is possible that these objections would 
have disappeared in the course of time, had not a Council of Bishops, held in 1666, solemnly anathematized 
all who refused to accept the reformed rites and ceremonies. The opponents of change saw in this 
anathema a sign of the apostacy of the national church, arguing that if they were to burn in hell fire for 
crossing themselves with two fingers, it followed that, in the opinion of the Council, their forefathers 
and all the old saints were heretics and eternally lost. Consequently ^they resisted the changes with 
passionate fervour, and a persecution, unsurpassed in cruelty and unparalleled in stupidity, followed. 
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Thousands of the Old Believers, as they called themselves, died on the scaffold or at the stake, and scores 
of thousands were tortured or mutilated. During this persecution numbers of persons underwent the 
“ baptism of fire ” — tliat is to say, they locked themselves up in a church or barn, set fire to the place 
and perished in the flames. In the north of Russia alone ten thousand persons inflicted martyrdom on 
themselves in this manner. Persecution increased the number of Raskolniki, or Schismatics, and wlien 
it ceased, early in the reign of Peter the Great, the Old Beliexers had become an important body. At 
the present time there are over twenty million Raskolniki, divided into innumerable sects. 


FEODOR AND SOPHIA 


Alexis was succeeded by his son Feodor, who reigned from 1676 to 1682. He concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the Sultan of Turkey and the Khan of the Crimea in 1680 after a short war, by which 
the right of Russia to the Ukraine and Zaporogia was acknowledged. Feodor had no son. At his death 
the claims of his brother Ivan, who was physically defective and almost an idiot, were set aside, and his 
half-brother, Peter, a child- . of 


nine, proclaimed Tsar. The boy’s 
mother, Natalia, was made Regent. 
This arrangement incensed the re- 
latives of the first wife of the Tsar 
Alexis, and they stirred up a re- 
volt in Moscow. Natalia’s brother 
was murdered and the Tsarevna 
Sophia, daughter of Alexis by his 
first wife, Maria, reigned in the 
name of her two brothers, who 
were to share the throne. Sophia 
was an ambitious woman, but a 
revolution in 1689 brought her 
reign to an end and she was 
immured in a convent. Ivan was 
hopelessly incapable and Peter 
became sole ruler. 



PETER THE GREAT 


Peter’s mother, Natalia, had 
been brought up in the household 
of a nobleman who had married 
a Scotchwoman, Miss Hamilton. 
This lady had introduced Western 
customs into her home, and her 
husband’s ward grew up in a freer 
atmosphere than that of the terim. 
Thus it was from his mother that 
Peter first became acquainted with 
foreign ideas. His education was 
neglected, but he was an inquisi- 
tive child, ready to pick a watch 
to pieces to find out how it worked, 
and eager for information. His 
chief sport was playing at soldiers, 
and by the time he was sixteen, 
his military games had become 



Ivan VI. f1740-l764) %vai deposed when quite an infant in 1741, and intpriaoned In the 
fortress of DOnamunde. In 1744 Ivan was separated from his family and moved to 
Kholmovory, where he remained for twelve years. He was neat transferred to SchlUtselburc, 
where he was virited by Peter, who sympathized with and might have helped him had he 
himself not been overthrown. 
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sufficiently serious as to be dangerous. The discovery of a forgotten English boat in a shed turned his 
thoughts in another direction. A couple of Dutch workmen, who were living in Moscow, taught him 
how l^to 'sail it on a lake near the country home in which Natalia had settled when Sophia became 
ruler. The boy was allowed to run wild, and while he hardened himself by sport, he learned a good 
deal that was evil from companions picked up haphazard. His mother made him marry Eudoxia 
Lapoukhin, a beautiful but insipid girl, in 1689, when he was seventeen years old. He tired of her in 
three months and afterwards caused her to be immured in a convent. 

After the fall of Sophia, the relations of Natalia managed the affairs of the realm, and Peter continued 
his erratic course. In the intimacy of Patrick Gordon, a Scotchman, and Francis Lefort, a Swiss, his love 
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CATHARINE 1. 

Cutharinr -1. (I684>1727) came of pcaannt stock, and was 
brought up by a Lutheran pastor. In 1702 she married a Swedish 
dragoon, but after various vicissitudes became the mistress of Peter 
the Great, to whom she was married in 1712 On Peter’s death 
she was acknowledged Empress of Russia. 


ANNA IVANOVNA 

Anna Ivanovna (1693-1740) was a niece of Peter the Great. 
In 1710 she married the Duke of Courland. who died a year later. 
The throne of Russia was bestowed on her by the Supreme 
Council in 1730, and she, in confunction with her paramour, 
Biren, established a rule of complete autocracy 


of foreign ideas increased, and he resolved to revolutionize the life of his realm. For six years his life is 
a round of sport and gaiety. Mimic battles are so serious that now and then a combatant is killed or 
injured. Peter himself nearly loses his life while sailing on the White Sea. His nights are riotous. In 
1695 he goes light-heartedly to lay siege to Azov and fails disastrously. The failure makes him serious. 
He sends abroad for workmen. Thousands of peasants are set to work to build a fleet, and in May, 1696, 
a Russian flotilla descends the. Don to lay siege again to Azov. In July the city is taken and Peter returns 
in triumph to Moscow. He has won his spurs and can now indulge his desire to visit foreign parts. In 
the early spring of 1697 an imposing embassy, of which Lefort is the head, leaves Russia for the courts of 
foreign sovereigns. Peter accompanies it incognito and calls himself Peter Mikhailov ; he does not dare 
to offend his subjects by going to the heretics of the West as Tsar of Russia. The Russians in rich 
Byzantine dresses astonish the foreign courts they visit. They are regarded as barbarians. Peter 
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himself behaves like a savage ; 
but in spite of the coarse- 
ness of his manners, he some- 
times makes a profound im- 
pression on those he meets. 
The embassy passes through 
Germany into Holland, where 
Peter works as a carpenter 
in the ship-yards. He hears 
that he can learn more in 
England, and crosses the 
Channel in an English vessel, 
placed at his disposal by 
William III. In London he 
amuses himself and works. 
There is a passing love-affair 
with Mrs. Cross, the actress, 
a boxing match at which he 
wins a wager made with the 
Duke of Leeds, hard drinking 
with the Marquis of Carmar- 
then. Hut he works hard for 
six weeks in the dockyards 
at Deptford, where he lives 
at Says Court. He is out of 
place at the court of King 
William. Burnet writes of 
him disdainfully. It is said 
that Peter thrust an enor- 
mous diamond, wrapped in^, 
dirty paper, into the haiMl 
the King when he bid him 
farewell. He returns to 
Holland, goes Vienna, and 
is prevented from visiting Venice by the news from Russia that the Streltzi. or men-at-arms, are 
in revolt. 

The Streltzi disliked the energy of Peter, and desired to place Sophia again on the throne. The ven- 
geance that followed their revolt was terrible. They were put to excruciating torture and a thousand 
were executed. It is said that Peter himself was one of the executioners. For five months the corpses 
of the rebels were exposed before the eyes of the citizens of Moscow, and three of them hung before the 
windows of Sophia's convent cell, in which the Tsar ordered that she should be imprisoned for life. Her 
sister Martha was also forced to take the veil ; and the mild Eudoxia, the wife whom Peter had never 
loved, was shut up in a convent at Suzdal and shorn a nun. 

Not the most degenerate of the Roman emperors has surpassed Peter in cruelty and vice ; yet he was 
the instrument to transform the life of Russia and to make its people adopt the manners of the West. 

He began by forcing his subjects to look like foreigners. As soon as he returned from abroad, he 
ordered them to shave off their beards, a practice considered sinful by the Orthodox. On August 29th, 
1689, an ukase announced that all were to wear Western clothes, and models of the new fashions were 
displayed' in the cities. Six years later there was not a person of distinction to be seen in Moscow dressed 
in the old style. 

Having dressed his subjects as Europeans, Peter desired them to behave in a manner befitting their 



From the 

CATHARINE II. 


Catharine II. (1729-1796) married in 1745 Peter III., whom ahe murdered. She became 
Empress of Russia in 1762. A woman of great ability, though full of the vices of her lime, she 
ruled the country with energy and power. 
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new clothes. In 1702 he revolutionized the social life of the upper classes by forbidding the seclusion of 
women and, in 1704, the marriage of young people against their will. His first attempts to create a 
vit mondaine were ludicrous. Gatherings at which men and women met began in embarrassment and 
ended in drunkenness. The vulgarity and indecency of the court festivities pass belief. 

It was Peter's function to initiate. He left the result of his revolutionary reforms to time. He gave 
his people opportunities of educating themselves, but found it difficult to persuade them to study. 
Institutions for higher education were established in Moscow, in which learned professors from England 
and Germany taught ; their chief difficulty was that their pupils had not received the rudiments of educa- 
tion. In 1714 the Tsar ordered schools to be established in connection with cathedrals and monasteries. 
Five years later he was informed that only one such school existed. To compel his subjects to educate 
themselves, Peter ordered that no gentleman should be permitted to marry if he had not been educated. 
In 1707 he simplified the complicated Slavonic alphabet, in which liturgical books are still printed, and 
gave Russia the “ civil script " which is now in use. 

In 1721 Peter placed the Church under the heel of the State. The last patriarch had died in 1700 
and a successor was not nominated. In place of the patriarchate, the Holy Synod, a committee of 
ecclesiastics, presided over by a nominee of the crown, was established to govern the Orthodox Church. 
This measure gave the Tsar absolute control of ecclesiastical affairs ; for the Synod is not allowed to issue 
any orders without the permission of the Procurator, who stands in the same relation to the Church that 
the Minister of War does to the Army. 

Peter was the creator of the Russian navy. He gave his country an army, drilled and equipped in 
the European manner. He reorganized the Government. Colleges or ministries were founded to 
administer the various departments of the State. The country was divided into eight governments. 



DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKISH FLEET 7th JULY. 1770 

In 1770 Cntharine II. nqulpped « po%verlttI fleet, which ehe diepntched to the Aegeen'Sen nilinet the Turke. who hod declared war on Rueela 
In the previoua year. The Turkleh admiral etupidly allowed hie fleet to be blockaded In the narrow channel of Sclo. and the Rueelana. by 
eendint fire-ehipe amongat the veeeele. deetioyed the whole Turkieh navy 
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In 1718 the code of laws 
was approximated to the 
Swedish code. In 1720 
courts of justice were set 
up in every town. This 
list of reforms, which is by 
no means exhaustive, gives 
some idea of the boundless 
energy with which Peter 
worked. 

Peter was not only a 
reformer, he was also a 
soldier. He had taken a 
port on the sea of Azov ; 
he required one on the 
Baltic, which was then a 
Swedish sea. Hence he 
was glad to unite with 
Augustus II., King of 
Poland, and with the King 
of Denmark, against 
Charles XII. of Sweden. 
In October, 1700, Peter 
attacked Narva, but his 
troops were defeated by the 
Swedes. A year later the 
Russians gained an en- 
couraging, if not brilliant, 
victory in Livonia. Peter’s 
aim was to drive the 
Swedes from the Neva. In 
1702 he drove the enemy 
from the island, situated 



/Vwi the painfitif/'i [By F. Qirard, 


ALEXANDER I. 

Alexander I. (1777-1825) married in 1793 Elizabeth of 
Baden, and became Taar in 1801. He initiated many reforma, 
founded the Holy Alliance and took an active part in the 
Napoleonic wara. 


Europe, Great Britain, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, Denmark and Russia were 


in the midst of the Neva, 
as it flows in a mighty 
stream from Lake Ladoga, 
and called by him Schlus- 
selburg, and the following 
year he took from them the 
islands that form the delta 
of the river. There he 
built a fortress, which he 
dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the centre round 
which his new capital rose 
magically. The war be- 
tween Russia and Sweden 
dragged on, and at the 
end of the year 1706 Peter 
made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to come to terms 
with Charles. The Swedish 
king's love of adventure, 
however, delivered him and 
his army into the hands of 
the Tsar. He imprudently 
penetrated into the Ukraine, 
and his diminished and 
weary army was defeated 
by the Russians at Poltava 
in June, 1709. Charles 
took refuge in Turkey, but 
the Great Northern War 
continued, and in 1715, 
when the Swedish King 
had again reappeared in 
at war with Sweden. Ini7ii 



Fi'om the puintiny'i g 

, THE BATTLE OF EYLAU. 8tb FEBRUARY, IJB07 

EyUu wms the scene of • severe engstement between the French, under Napoleon, and the Russians and Prussians, commanded by General 
Bennlngsen. The battle commenced in a dense snowstorm at 8 a.m.. and after a contest lasting all day— both aides being utterly exhausted— 
the French were completely defeated. 
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Fvtm the painting^i [.By D^tret. 

NAPOLEON GIVING A MEDAL TO A RUSSIAN* TILSIT. 1807. 


Napoleon wae desiroue of making as good an impression as possible upon his defeated adversary, Alexander I. of Ruasia. When the two 
emperors met at Tilsit, Napoleon decorated many members of Alexander’s suite with medals, and he is depicted presenting a Russian aide* 
de*camp with the Legion of Honour. 

Russia had been obliged to yield Azov to Turkey, but this loss was compensated for by the great accession 
of territory which she received by the Peace of Nystad in 1721, namely : Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, 
the province of Keksholm and Viborg. The war, which had lasted twenty-one years, thus increased 
the power of Russia, gave her ports on the Baltic, and destroyed the power and the prestige of Sweden, 
The year after the Peace of Nystad had been signed, Peter went to war with Persia. Baku was stormed 
and the Persians were forced to cede territory on the Caspian. During this campaign Peter suffered from 
a trying malady, and his health, which had been undermined by his labours and his vices, became a 
source of grave concern to those who surrounded him. He refused to take any rest, and in September, 
1724, he would not allow the violent pain, caused by a complication of disorders, to prevent him from 
going to superintend the digging of the Ladoga canal. In November, on his way back to St. Petersburg, 
he went to the rescue of some soldiers, who were in danger of drowning, and stayed a considerable time 
up to his waist in icy water. The soldiers were saved, but the Tsar*s life was sacrificed. He was in a high 
fever, when he arrived in the capital, and obliged to take to his bed^ He lingered for two months. 
During the last week of his illness he made his confession and communicated three times. On 
January 28th, 17555, he died. He was little mourned. His subjects had been wearied by his energy, 
and the death of the maker of Modem Russia brought a sense of relief to the nation. 

CATHARINE I. 

Peter had not appointed a successor. His son Alexis had been done’to death in 1718. This prince's 
lack of energy and of military ardour had incensed his father, who realized that he was more likely to 
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destroy his work than to continue it. Alexis had fled to Vienna in 1716, and had only been induced to 
return by the promise of a free pardon. Peter broke his word. Alexis was tortured, and to save himself 
from more suffering, declared that he had desired his father’s death. After this he was flogged twice 
with the knout and condemned to death. The exact manner of his death is not known, but there is 
reason for thinking that he died in a swoon. 

Who, then, was to succeed Peter ? The reactionaries desired to see the little Grand Duke Peter, 
son of Alexis, ascend the throne. Menshikov and a small but energetic group of men, who had helped Peter 
the Great in his work, urged the claims of Catharine, Peter's widow, and she was proclaimed Empress 
on February 22nd, 1725. No career has been more romantic than hers. She was the servant of a 
Lutheran pastor of the town of Marienburg and probably of Polish origin. In 1702, when the Russians 
were besieging the town, the servant-girl, pert and jolly, was brought to the camp and remained. She 
was the mistress of a petty officer, then of a general, and finally she caught the fancy of Menshikov, the 
Tsar's favourite. Peter also amused himself with her, and for some years she was one of the mistresses 
of both the Tsar and his favourite. After the marriage of Menshikov, Catharine remained with Peter. 
She was a good comrade, a woman full of common sense, and she became necessary to Peter. He began 
to regard her as his wife, and at last made up his mind to marry her. In spite of the fact that the 
unhappy Eudoxia was still alive, the marriage of Catharine and Peter was celebrated in 1712. In 1724 
the Tsar caused her to be solemnly crowned as Empress in the Cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow. 
The ceremony was performed with great splendour. The crown made for the Empress was the most 
magnificent seen in Russia, and was said to be worth one hundred and fifty thousand guineas. Her 



From the painting^ [JJy £ergerr(. 


ALEXANDER I. PRESENTING THE KALMUCKS AND COSSACKS TO NAPOLEON 
Alexander I. ol Rueele had entered the coalition of the European Powers against Napoleon, hut in June. 1807. the Russians wore defsaled 
by the Frencdi at Friedland. Ten days later the two emperors met at Tilsit and ccmcluded a peace. Alexander Is shown presenting to Napoleon 
the chiefs of different Cossack tribes which formed part of his army. 
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Menshikov, the chief adviser 
of Catharine, remained in 
power. The reactionary party 
managed to get Peter into 
their hands, and Menshikov 
was banished to Siberia. 
The Dolgorukis and Galitzins, 
who disliked the violent 
policy of Peter the Great, 
expected to do what they 
liked with the young Em- 
peror, but their plans were 
nipped in the bud by his 
death from smallpox in 
January, 1730. 

ANNE 

At the death of Peter 11 . 
the four available members 
of the Supreme Privy Council 
met, and it was decided to 
invite Anne, the widowed 
Duchess of Courland, who 
was then thirty-seven, to 
ascend the throne. This princess was a daughter of Ivan V., who had reigned jointly with Peter the Great 
until his death in 1696. Under the influence of Prince Dmitri Galitzin, it was resolved to impose terms upon 
tlie duchess, which would rob her of all authority and place the control of the affairs of the realm in the 
hands of the Supreme Privy Council. Anne agreed to the terms proposed to her, left her home at Mittau, 
and entered Moscow on February 26th, 1730. She was aware that a plot was on foot to upset the 
arrangement made with her by the Privy Council, which would have substituted an oligarchy for an 


robe and her carriage had 
been brought from Paris. 

This, then, is the woman 
who became Autocrat at the 
death of Peter. Free to do 
as she liked, she left the 
burden of government to her 
advisers and amused herself 
with her lovers. A year after 
she ascended the throne, a 
Supreme Privy Council was 
established, and it was 
enacted that no ukase should 
be issued without the sanction 
of this body. 

PETER 11. 

Catharine I. died in 1727 
and was succeeded by Peter 
11 ., son of Alexis and grand- 
son of Peter the Great. The 
new Tsar was a child of 
eleven, and during the first 
four months of his reign, 



MARSHAL KUTUZOV 

Michael Ilarionovich Kutuzov (I745>1813), a Rusaian 
field-marsHal. He diatinguiahed Himaelf in campaigna 
against Poland and Turkey in 1774, and in 1805 cont- 
manded the Ruaaian armiea oppoaing Napoleon, 



BARCLAY DE TOLLY. 

Prince Michael Andreaa Barclay de Tolly 
()76I‘I8I8). a Ruaaian field-marahal of Scottiah 
anceatry who' won conaiderable diatinction in the 
campaign againat Napoleon. 1 806-1 8 1 5. He re- 
ceived the bAton of field marahal at Paria. 


autocracy. On March 8th 
nearly a thousand nobles 
and officers of the Guards 
came to the Kremlin and 
demanded an audience with 
her. They were admitted 
to her presence and begged 
her to withdraw the pledges 
she had given. She played 
her part superbly, affected 
reluctance to break her 
word, then owned that she 
had been misinformed as 
to the wishes of the nation, 
and finally cancelled the 
articles she had signed at 
Mittau. That night she 
was proclaimed Autocrat 
of All the Russias. Her 
experience caused her to 
distrust the Russian nobles, 



COUNT WITGENSTEIN 
Ludwig Adolf Peter Witgenetein (1769-1643), 
a Russian general wbo in 1812 commanded the 
First ’'fRuMinn Army Corps, and in 1813 was in 
comnruund of all the Russian forces in the war 
against Napoleon. 
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GUNS CAPTURED DURING THE CAMPAIGN OF 18)2 

In front of tk« kuve Arsenal opposite the Kremlin Barracks stand eicht hundred and seventy^five cannon captured by the Russians 
in 1612. These Include three hundred and sixty>six French cuns, and a number of Austrian and Prussian, 

who were constantly intriguing against each other, and she surrounded herself with Germans. Her 
chief favourite was Biren, the grandson of a groom. She loaded the talented upstart with honours and 
finally secured for him the throne of the Duchy of Courland. Anne changed the easy-going methods of 
government which had obtained under Catharine I. and Peter II., and ruled with severity. During 
her reign Russia was involved in the War of the Polish Succession (i733-“i735), which ended in the 
establishment on the Polish throne of the claimant favoured by the Court of St. Petersburg. A war 
with Turkey (1735-1739) restored to Russia the fortress of Azov. 

IVAN VI. 

Anne died of an apoplexy in 1740, leaving the throne to Ivan VI., her great-nephew, the infant* son 
of Prince Anthony of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel and his wife, Anna Leopoldovna, a princess of 
burg-Schwerin and daughter of the late Tsaritsa's sister. The child was proclaimed Emperor as feifii VI., 
and the Empress's German favourite, Biren, became Regent. Three weeks later the enemies of Biren 
had him arrested and sent with his family to Siberia. Anna Leopoldovna was declared Regent, and 
the organizer of the coup d'etat, Marshal Miinnich, became the real ruler of Russia. Another German, 
Osterman, one of the most capable of the late Empress's advisers, became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

ELIZABETH 

In December, 1741, a conspiracy to place Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great and Catharine, 
on the throne succeeded. The infant Tsar and his parents were exiled to Kholmogory, near Archangel, 
and Elizabeth was proclaimed Empress, The rule of German ministers was over, and Elizabeth made 
a Russian, Bestuzhev, Vice-Chancellor of the Empire. All Europe was eager to know what part Russia 
would play in the War of the Austrian Succession. Bestuzhev proved tb be the friend of Austria, and 
in 1745 an Austro-Russian treaty of alliance was concluded. In 1748 a Russian army marched to the 
Rhine, but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle put an end to the war, and the Russians returned without having 
fired a shot, Elizabeth was justly alarmed at the rapidly increasing military power of Prussia under 
Frederick II., whom she hated and described as a bad prince, who has no fear of God before his eyes." 
In 1756 Frederick invaded Saxony, and the following year eighty-thrae thousand Russians advanced 
into East Prussia. The folly of the Russian Generalissimo deprived Russia of the initial advantage 
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gained in this war and led to the ruin of Bestuzhev, who was succeeded by Vorontsov. In 1758 East 
Prussia was occupied by the Russians under Coimt William Fermor, and in 1760 the Russians were in 
possession of Berlin and overran Pomerania the following year. Frederick was at the mercy of Russia, 
and part of his kingdom would have been irretrievably lost to him had not a complete change of policy 
followed the death of the Empress Elizabeth in January, 1762. 

PETER III. 

The new Tsar was Peter III., son of Elizabeth's sister Anna, and of Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. He had the most unbounded admiration for the King of Prussia, and when Frederick sent 
Goltz to make terms of peace with him, the envoy found that the Tsar wore a portrait of the King set 
in a ring. Goltz had been instructed to offer East Prussia to Russia, if it were necessary to make that 
sacrifice in order to secure peace. It was not necessary, for Peter restored to Frederick all the conquests 
of the Russian army and concluded an alliance with him. The nation refused to tolerate a violent change 
of foreign policy, which was to involve them in a new war against their .:!.ies of yesterday and in a 
struggle with Denmark in the interests of the House of Holstein. And the', disliked Peter, who was 
vulgar and vicious as well as foolish. 

CATHARINE THE GREAT 

The folly of Peter III. gave his wife, Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, who had taken the name of Catharine 
when she entered the Orthodox Church, the chance of ridding herself of a husband she disliked and of 



In the mtly put of October. 1812. Nnpoleon mnd ble nrmr be«no the inemomble and diaMtroue retreet Irom Momow. The French 
troope. inndequntely equipped end badly fed. urere In no condition to withetand the rigoure of the Rueelan winter then Imminent. The aanka 
of the army warn constantly harried by Cossacks, who are here depicted cutting off some French stragglers. 
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making herself mistress of Russia. The Tsar was credited with the intention of sending his wife to a 
convent, of declaring that the son she had borne him, Paul, was not his but her lover's, and of making 
his mistress Tsaritsa. In July, 1762, a bloodless revolution placed the Empress on the throne. Con- 
spirators brought her from Peterhof to St. Petersburg, where the guards swore fealty to her. She was 
immediately proclaimed Autocrat in the Kazan Cathedral, and at the head of twenty thousand men, 
went to Oranienbaum, where Peter was carousing with his German comrades. The Tsar was powerless 
and consented to abdicate. A week later, without the order but with the connivance of Catharine, he 
was a.ssassinated. The Empress’s only other rival, Ivan VI., was murdered in the fortress of Schlussel- 
burg two years later, but the guilt of this crime cannot be laid at Catharine’s door. 



From the pninting"] [Btf Ferdinand Jioiuard. 


STRAGGLERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

During the retreat from Moscow the French army had to contend with a new enemy of whoee strength they had hitherto no conception*, 
namely, the cold, which was intente and awful Soldier# were lying on the route, dead and dying, or dragging themaelvea along painfully, only 
to freeie to death sooner or later under the shadow of an overturned wagon or gun-carriage. 

The Empress did not reverse Peter’s foreign policy. Designs on the territory of the kingdom of 
Poland made it necessary for Catharine and Frederick to remain on friendly terms. The causes that 
led to the downfall of Poland will be dealt with in the history of that country. It will be sufficient here 
to indicate the part played by Russia in the Polish tragedy. In 1772 an agreement wais come to between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, and these three powers seized about one-third of the territory of Poland. A 
second and third partition of Poland took place in 1793 and 1795, whereby Russia was enriched by 
vast territories. 

During Catharine’s reign there were two wars with Turkey, the traditional enemy of Russia. In 
the first of these wars, provoked by Turkey, the Russians overran the Crimea, and occupied it in 1771. 
In 1783 the peninsula was formally united to the Russian Empire. Th6 briljiant victory of Kagul, where 
the Russians defeated a vastly superior Turkish force, was eclipsed by the daring naval expedition 
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From thi patntini/] i^P Schrdrtr. 

THE BATTLE OF BRIENNE. 1814. 

On the 29th January. 1814, Napoleon ■urpriecd aome of BlUcher’a troope at Brienne, and the Prussian marshal was very nearly made 
prisoner But a few days later BlUcher, having obtained reinforcements, attacked and routed the French at La Rothi&rc 

of 1770. The Russian fleet sailed from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, under the command of Alexis 
Orlov, and after defeating the Turkish fleet at the harbour of Chios, completely annihilated it in the 
port of Tchesm6. The Russian admiral had the help of three distinguished British colleagues — Dugdale, 
Grieg and Elphinstone. To the last of these is due the chief credit for the victory, which was not 
followed up, as he urged, by an attack on Constantinople. The war was ended in 1774 by the Peace 
of Kutchuk-Kunadji, by which Russia obtained important territories. The second, and more severe, 
struggle with Turkey broke out in 1787 and ended in 1792, when the Treaty of Jassy was signed. Russia 
had now acquired the northern shores of the Black Sea to the borders of the Caucasus and the river 
Dniester had become a Russian boundary. The city of Odessa, founded in 1794, is the lasting memorial 
of Catharine's victories over the Turks. A short war with Sweden (1788-1790) increased the difficulty 
of prosecuting the Turkish war. The Peace of V^ala, which ended it, gave no advantage to either side. 

Catharine had foes at home as well as abroad. The discontent of the lower classes was profound. 
The peasants had become the chattels of the nobles and advertisements of the sale of serfs appeared 
in the newspapers. The Empress was a refbrmer, but she was also a German usurper ; she advocated 
the emancipation of the serfs, but she did not dare to estrange the gentry by depriving them of the 
economic advantages of a system she disliked. Risings of the peasantry were frequent in her reign. A 
formidable revolt, which broke out in 1773, was led by a Cossack, called Pugatchev, who gave himself 
out to be Peter III. Malcontents of every kind flocked to the standard of the false Peter, and it was 
only with great difficulty that the rebels were finally defeated and their leader captured. 

It fell to Catharine to continue the work begun by Peter the Great. He had placed the Orthodox 
Church under the control of the Crown, and the Empress still further reduced its power by secularizing 
the church lands and making the clergy the paid servants of the State. Peter had forced his subjects 
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to adopt the customs of Western Europe, and compelled the nobles to educate themselves. Catharine 
continued his policy by founding educational establishments and by promoting letters and the arts. In 
one year alone she expended a million roubles in the purchase of Flemish and Italian paintings. She was 
a woman of virile intellect and eagerly sought the friendship of the notable thinkers of her age. She 
corresponded regularly with Voltaire. But while her efforts helped to give the nobles a veneer of 
Parisian culture, the lower classes remained as ignorant as they had been in the days of Ivan the Terrible. 
No sovereign has ever been less dominated by the servants of the Crown than Catharine. Her ministers 
were her instruments. Her generals carried out her designs. Potemkin, the hero of the second Turkish 
war, must share the glory of his victories with his imperial mistress. And to Catharine alone must be 
given the credit of the masterly conduct of Russia’s foreign policy, which is the glory of her reign. 
When she died in 1796 she had increased the area of her empire by some three hundred thousand 
square miles. 

PAUL I. 

Catharine the Great was succeeded by her son Paul, a born despot, whose hatred of Jacobinism was 
so intense that he forbade the use of the words society ” and citizen," stopped the importation of 
European books, and compelled those of his subjects who were in foreign parts to return to Russia. He 
allied himself with Turkey, England, Austria and Naples against France. A Russian army, under 
Suvarov was sent into Italy in 1799, where fortune favoured their arms. When the old general led the 
Russian forces into Switzerland he experienced severe reverses, but the heroic retreat by which he saved 
the remnants of a depleted army added to his glory. Friction with Austria and England induced the 
Emperor to reverse his policy and to make friends with Bonaparte, to whom he propounded an elaborate 
plan for a Franco-Russian invasion of India. The incapacity and tyranny of Paul had made him hated. 
His subjects heard without regret of his assassination in the night of March 23rd, 1801. 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER. MOSCOW ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL. 

Thu cKurch. built in th« form of • Greek croea. wne erected In The lerseet church In Petrotmd. the Cathedra of St Isaac «raa 

1639. It is aurmounted by five elided domes: outside the walls are built between 1819 and 1856 Cruciform In shaue. the building Is 

aheathed in marble, and there are twelve bronze portals, three in surmounted by an enormous gilded dome, from which a magniScent 

each fa^ede ^ ^ obtained 
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ALEXANDER I. 

Paul 1 . was succeeded by his son Alexander, who was then twenty-five. In 1805 he joined the coali- 
tion against Napoleon, and in December of that year twenty-one thousand Russians fell in the battle 
of Austerlitz. War was ended by the Treaty of Pressburg, but Russia entered into the fourth coalition 
against Napoleon, and in June, 1807, the Russians sustained a severe defeat in the battle of Eylau. Ten 
days later Alexander and Napoleon met at Tilsit. Their conversation resulted in the conclusion of 
a secret treaty, which has been called the treacherous peace, for both the parties to it sacrificed their 
allies and tarnished their honour. The Treaty of Tilsit, which was exceedingly unpopular in Russia, 
involved Russia in three wars — with England, Sweden, and with Austria. The war with Sweden resulted 
in the acquisition by Russia of the whole of Finland. The chief effect of the war with England was to 



THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 1854. 

This etiKAvement, fought on the 5th November, w««, a* yet. the most Important in the Crimean War. Two Russian columns in massed 
formation, consisting of thirty-six thousand men, converged, amidst rain and fog, in the direction of the English encampments. Although, 
fortunately, each column acted on its own initiative, the English were in extreme danger until, reinforced by the French, they succeeded in 
repulsing the enemy. 

deprive Russia of an important market, a material loss which increased the discontent which Alexander’s 
foreign policy had produced in Russia. 

Various causes had led to coolness in the relations of Napoleon and Alexander, and finally there was 
a complete estrangement between them. In May, 1812, the insatiable conqueror left Paris for Dresden, 
on his way to impose his will on Russia. By September Napoleon was in Moscow, after having defeated 
the Russians at Smolensk and in the battle of Borodino. But Moscow had been evacuated, and Napoleon 
was driven from the Kremlin by a conflagration which threatened to destroy the city and the French 
army within its walls. Alexander was silent and refused to enter into negotiations with his enemy. 
In the middle of October the French began the long march to the frontier in which so many were to 
perish. Of the 678,000 of the grande armee, only some 80,000 returned. 

To overthrow the monarch who put might before right became the single aim of Alexander. He 
had his triumph in March, 1814, when the Allies entered Paris, and he passed in great pomp through the 
streets of the city with the King of Prussia at his side. But the triumph had been a costly one, for both 
at the assault of Paris and in the campaign of the preceding year, at Kulm and at Leipzig, the losses 
of the Russians were serious. 
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Alexander I. 
died at Taganrog in 
1825. During his 
reign the territory 
of the Russian 
Empire was greatly 
increased. Besides 
the acquisition of 
Finnish territory, 
Georgia was an- 
nexed, and the war 
with Persia that 
resulted ended by 
the province of 
Shirvan being in- 



nation beneath his 
sceptre. The reali- 
zation of his wish 
was frustrated at 
the Congress of 
Vienna, when the 
happiness of the 
Poles was callously 
and vainly sacri- 
ficed to obtain 
a balance of 
power in Europe. 
Nothing is more 
characteristic of 
him than the mani- 


corporated in 
Russia. The Duchy 
of Warsaw was 
added to the Polish 
possessions of 
Russia. It had been 
the dream of Alex- Caucasian cossacks. 

ander S youth to The CoeeacUa are not • diatinct stock, but are deacended from nomadic tribes 

rpiinifr» fViA iinfnr- which occupied the frontier diatricta of Ruaeia. The only Coaaacka nowin European 
Ruaaia are thoee in the lower valley of the Don and the Ural Mountaina. 

tunate Polish 

of Alexander universities were founded at St. Petersburg, Kazan and Kharkov ; 


festo known as the 
Holy Alliance, a 
pledge to base home 
and foreign politics 
on Christian prin- 
ciples, which he 
invited the sover- 
eigns of Europe to 
sign in 1815. 

During the reign 
but while learning 




A GEORGIAN COSSACK CHIEF. 

Gaonda waa farmarly an indapaadaat klnidom la Trnaacaiieaala. 
In 1492 fMlIllaal fudatiana commancad bat w aen tkla alate and Ruaaia. 
and In 1801 Gaarfia airaa camref to d lata a Ruaaian provinca. 


AN OLD CIRCASSIAN CHIEF 

The Cbarkeaaaa. MT Clreaaalana. are a paopla lakabitins Circaaala, 
the nortb-waalam dlatrlct of tka Caucaaua. Tkia race diffara from 
tka otkar tribaa of tkia ration in origin and koguage. 
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was encouraged in this manner, the adoption of the liberal ideas of Western Europe was sternly 
repressed. Hence Russian society became honeycombed with secret societies. 

NICHOLAS 1. 

At the death of Alexander, the heir to the throne was his brother, Constantine. Nicholas, a younger 
son of Paul I., at once took the oath of allegiance to his brother, who was at Warsaw, and it was adminis- 
tered to the army and the civil authorities in St. Petersburg. It then became known that Constantine 
had renounced his right to the throne during Alexander’s reign in favour of Nicholas. After three weeks 
of uncertainty, the younger brother yielded to the wish of the elder and announced his accession. The 
confusion created by an unprecedented situation was the opportunity of the members of the societies 
which were secretly working in the interests of liberty and constitutional government. On 
December 26th some regiments took tlie oath to Nicholas, while others refused, under the influence of 



From the painting'^ [//// W. Wi^retchtachagin. 

DEFENCE OF THE SHIPKA PASS. 1878. 


The Turks resolved at all costs to recapture the Shipka Pass, which was defended by a small Russian detachment. For seven days the 
Russians, whose ranks were thinning fast, resisted a scries of furious attacks delivered by the entire Turkish army until the arrival of 
reinforcements convinced the Turks that their strenuous efforts were unavailing. 

their officers, who shouted ** Hurrah for the Emperor Constantine ! ” and “ Long live the Constitution ! " 
Thanks to his energy and determination, Nicholas quelled the insurrection, in which members of many 
of the greatest families of Russia were involved. Five of the Decembrists, as the conspirators were 
called, died on the gallows and others were exiled to Siberia ; but this unsuccessful conspiracy may be 
regarded as the beginning of the regeneration of Russia, a movement which Nicholas did his utmost 
to arrest. It has been truly said that his reign was a constant protest against the progress of the world. 
He forbade young men to study in Western universities, unless they received special permission. He 
forbade the teaching of philosophy in the universities except by ecclesiastics. The censorship of the 
Press and of books was of the utmost severity. No means of checking the infiltration of Liberal ideas 
was rejected. The Church was placed under the government of a general of Hussars, whose persecution 
of the Uniats, Catholics of the Greek rite, horrified Western Europe. 

In 1826 war broke out between Russia and Persia, and ended in 1828 when Russia acquired the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. In 1827 Russia, France and England decided to intervene in 
the struggle between Turkey and Greece. On October 20th of that year the allied fleets annihilated the 

*13 
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Turkish fleet in the battle of Navarino. In 1830 the Poles, whose constitutional liberties had not been 
respected, rebelled. The history of this insurrection will be told elsewhere. At the request of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, a Russian army entered Hungary in 1848 to repress a revolt. In 1854 England 
and France took up arms against Russia in behalf of Turkey, whose sovereign rights were endangered by 
the claim of Russia to intervene in favour of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. The most notable 
events of the Crimean war were the battles of Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, Tchernaya and the siege of 
Sevastopol. Nicholas I. died on March 2nd, 1855. His son and successor, Alexander II., signed the 
preliminaries of peace on February ist of the following year. The Treaty of Paris, which settled the 
questions the war had raised, was signed on March 30th, 1856. 



/>•«»« the paint inyl '*>on Werner. 

THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 1878 


The Great Power* of Europe were diseatisfied with the term* of the treaty by which the Ru*ao>Turki*h war Vad been brought to a 
concIu*ion. Repre*entative* of the Crowned Head* of Europe met in congre** at Berlin on the 3rd July, 1878. under the pre*idency of 
Prince Biamarck. 


ALEXANDER 11. 

Alexander II. began his reign in a liberal spirit by making a number of concessions to public opinion, 
including the pardon of the surviving Decembrists and the Polish conspirators of 1830. The glory of his 
reign is the emancipation of the serfs of Russia, who numbered nearly forty-six millions. The manifesto 
of 1861, by which serfdom was finally abolished, gave the Emperor the right to the title by which he 
was affectionately called — the Saviour Tsar. A reform of the judicial system followed in 1866, and 
in 1870 the municipal system was reorganised. These reforms encouraged the hope that the nation 
would be allowed to take part in the task of government. Reaction, however, followed reform, and 
in consequence, an attempt was made to obtain political freedom by violence. The Emperor’s life was 
attempted on several occasions, and on March 13th, 1881, the Saviour Tsar was killed by an assassin's 
bomb. But revolutionaries could not kill the peasant’s love of his deliverer. We kissed his hand,’* 
wrote a peasant, who brought a wreath to put on the Emperor’s bier, “ and there he lay, our Martyr Tsar, 
with a calm and loving expression on his face, as if he, our Little Father, had fallen asleep,” 

A revolution in Poland had disturbed the interior life of the empire in this reign, and from 1877 to 
1878 there was war between Russia and Turkey, which was ended by the Peace of San Stefano and led 
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COUNT DE WITTE 

Count Sergius de Witte, born in 1849, is the Russian 
statesman and expert in the question of railway con- 
struction and management In 1906 he retired into 
private life. 



• TSCHAIKOVSKY. 

P«t«r TscKalhovsky (1840-1893). the famous Russian 
npoaer. studied law before he devoted himself to 
music. A pupil of Rubinstein, he wrote the *‘Casse 
Noisette *' suite and> the 'opera. " Pique Dame 


to the assembly 
of the Congress 
of Berlin. 

ALEXANDER HI. 
AND NICHOLAS II. 

A manifesto 
of the new Em- 
peror, Alexander 
III., who was 
influenced by his 
tutor, Mr. Pobie- 
donostsev, the 
famous Procura- 
tor of the Holy 
Synod, warned 
his subjects to 
abandon t h e 
hope of consti- 
tutional reform. 
It was left to his 



successor, Nicho- 
las II., who 
ascended t li e 
throne in 1894, 
to give the 
nation a form 
of representative 
go V e r n m e n t. 
The disasters of 
the war with 
Japan, which 
began in 1904, 
gave the Em- 
peror the oppor- 
tunity of making 
reforms which, 
in other circum- 
stances, would 
have been re- 
sented by some 
elements of the 
nation, and 
especially by the 
clergy. On April 
17th, 1905 

(O.S.), he issued 
on his own 
initiative a 
manifesto grant- 
ing religious 


COUNT TOLSTOI 

Leo ToUtoi (1828-1910) wa* tbe well-known Ruaiian 
noveliat and aocial reformer, He led an aicetic life 
in hie latter year* and devoted most of hi* wealth to 
charity. 



PROFESSOR METCHNIKOV. 

Iliya Mfetchnikov, the famou* Ruaaian xoolotiat and 
acientiat. wa* bom on May ISth. 1845. He is profeaaor 
at the Paateur Institute. Pari*, and wa* awarded the 
Nobel Prixe for medicine in 1908 
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liberty to his subjects. This measure was disliked by the clergy, who had been accustomed to have 
their flocks kept in the fold of the Orthodox Church by the police. It gave great satisfaction in Poland 
and Lithuania, where it is estimated that a quarter of a million persons, who had been forced to join 
the Orthodox Cliurch, were formally recognized as Catholics. The Mussulman subjects of Russia also 
welcomed the reform, and twenty-nine thousand nominal members of the Orthodox Church were 
registered as Mohammedans. The defeats at Mukden and at Tsushima prepared the way for further 


concessions. A 
scheme for a con- 
sultative assem- 
bly was I ) r o- 
pounded, but 
found no favour. 
Unrest and revo- 
lutionary activity 
were general, 
and the Peace of 
Portsmouth, 
signed on August 
23rd, if prema- 
ture from a mili- 
tary point of 
view, was neces- 
sary to enable 
the Government 
to devote itself 
to the restoration 
of order at home, 
A general strike, 
ordered by the 
committee of the 
Union of Unions, 
which com- 
manded the 
obedience of a 
network of 
unions of pea- 
sants, workmen 
and professional 
men and women, 
brought the life 
of the nation to 
a standstill for 
three momentous 
present franchise. 



NICHOLAS II. 

NichoUa II. bom at Petrograd on May iSth, 1868. and became Emperor of 
Ruaela In 1894, marrying In the same year Princes* Altx of He»*e. a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. The new Emperor sought to preserve peace In foreign relation*, and 
continued the same policy In home affairs as that of his father. In 1894 the Franco* 
Russian entente oofdiMle was transformed Into a formal alliance. 


days of October, 
and on the 17th 
(O.S.) the famous 
Manifesto was 
issued by the 
Emperor, on the 
advice of Count 
Witte, promising 
civic and politi- 
cal liberty and 
a constitution. 
What the vio- 
lence of revolu- 
tionaries could 
never liave ob- 
tained was 
yielded to the 
united and peace- 
ful expression of 
the will of the 
nation. In the 
spring of 1906 
the Tsar opened 
his first parlia- 
ment. Its life 
was a short one, 
and after the 
ministers had 
attempted t o 
work with a 
second Duma, 
elected on the 
same franchise, 
a new electoral 
law was intro- 
duced, and is 


the basis of the 

Henceforth no laws can be permanently imposed on the Russian people without 
the consent of the Imperial Duma and the Council of Empire. It can hardly be doubted that the 
declaration of war against Russia made by Germany on August ist, 1914, which has united the dis- 
cordant elements of the Russian Empire and strengthened the ties of affection uniting the people to the 
throne, will be a powerful factor in the process of developing the constitutional life of the Empire and 
8afeguar4ing the liberties of the nations within its borders. 

It may justly be said that the study of Russian history leads one to fdrget the backwardness of Russia 
in amazement at the rapidity of her progress since she turned her face to the light of the West. 



DATES OF SERBIAN HISTORY 


Period. 


From the settlement of the S^rbs ! 
in the Balkan Peninsula to the 
establishment of the Ne* 
manya dynasty. 


From the accession of Stephen 
Dushan to the conquest of 
Serbia by the. Turks. 


From the beginning of the 
struggle of independence until 
Sertna becomes an autono' 
mous principality 


From the abdication of Milosh 
Obrenovich until Serbia be- 
comes independent. 


From the Proclamation of 
Serbia as a Kingdom until the 
extinction of the Obrenovich 
dynasty. 


1 


From the accession of King 
Peter Karageorgevich to the 
present day. 


Date. Chief Events. 


634 1 he Serbs, invited by the Byzantine emperor Heraclius, settle in the Balkan Peninsula and occupy the 

region now known as Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina and part of Mac^onia. 

R75 The Serbs adopt Christianity. 

934 The Bulgarian Tsar Simeon conquers Serbia. 

931 The Serb Zhupans acknowledge the suzerainty of the Byzantine emperors. 

J169 Stephen Nemanya, the Zhupan of Kashka, unites most of the Serb provinces, and founds a dynasty which 

reigns for over two hundred years 

2223 Stephen, the son of the first Nemanya, is formally crowned King of Serbia. 

1242 .Accession of King Uroah 1. 

1282 Accession of King IJrosh II. 


1331 Accession of Stephen Dushan, the greatest ruler of Serbia iu the Middle Ages. 

1346 Stephen Dushan crowmed Emperor or Tsar of the Serbs and the Greeks.** 

1349 Dushan issues the famous Code of Laws which bears his name. 

13 . 1 .^ Stephen Dushan dies, while preparing to conquer Constantinople. Accession of his son, Urosh. 

1371 Death of Tsar Urosh. End of the Nemanya dynasty. 

1374 Knez Lazar is elected ruler of the Serbs. 

1389 The Battle of Kossovo, where Sultan Murad I. defeated the Serbs, who lost in consequence the indepen 
tlence of their country. The Sultan appoints Stephen, the son of Lazar, who tell in the battle, as 
ruler of Serbia under his suzerainty. 

2427 George Brankovich is amiointed ruler of Serbia. 

1459 Sultan Moltammed II. definitely incorporates Serbia iu the Turkish empire. 

1462 Bosnia, another Serb Kingdom, is annexed by Turkey. 


1718 Turkey cedes Serbia to Austria. 

1739 Austria compelled to give back Serbia to Turkey. 

1788 The Serbs help Austria in the war with Turkey. 

2804 The Serbs, under their chosen leader Kara George, revolt against the Turks. The revolt is successful. 

1807 The Sultan offers autonomy to Serbia and to appoint Kara George as Prince. Kara George refuses and 
continues the war. 

1813 The Turks invade and reconquer Serbia. Kara George flees from the country. Milosh Obrenovich is 
appointed by the Turks governor of central Serbia. 

2813 Milosh starts the second revolt against the Turks. 

1816 The Sultan grants practical autonomy to Serbia. 

1817 Kara George returns to Serbia and is treacherously murdered by agents of Milosh at the demand of the 

Turkish authorities. This begins the feud between the family of Karageorgevich and that of Obreno- 
vich. The National Assembly proclaims Milosh as hereditary Prince of Serbia. 

2830 The Sultan recognizes the autonomy of Serbia and the title of Milosh. 

1838 Under the pressure of Russia and I'urkey, Milosh issues a constitution which greatly limits the power 
of the Prince and creates a Senate with extensive legislative powers. 


1839 Milosh Obrenovich compelled to abdicate. His son, Milan, is called to the throne, but dies after a few 
weeks. Michael, the other son of Milosh, is elected Prince. 

1842 Michael Obrenovich abdicates. Alexander Karageorgevich is elected Princo. i 

1858 Alexander is dethroned and the exiled Milosh Obrenovich is reinstated on the throne. ! 

i860 Milosh dies. Michael Obrenovich azoends the throne a second time. 

1862 A collision between the people of Belgrade and the Turkish garrison in the fortress produces a riot and 
bloodshed. An agitation for the removal of these garrisons now starts. j 

1867 At the demand of Prince Michael the Turks withdraw the garrisons they kept at Belgrade and other 

fortified places. ! 

1868 Prince Michael is assassinated in a park near Belgrade by partisans of the Karageorgevich family. Milan, 

the only surviving Obrenovich, is elected to the throne. Being only fourteen years okl, three regents ' 
are appointed. i 

1869 A new constitution, the work of Ristich, the first regent, is introduced. 

1872 Prince Milan comes of age. 

1876 Milan declares war against Turkey. Defeated by the Turks. 

1877 Peace with Turkey concluded (March). Serbia again declares war on Turkey (December). 

1878 Prince Milan captures Nish, and occupies Pirot, Leskovats, Vrania and other places. Serbia declared 

independent with an addition of territory by the Treaty of Berlin. 


Milan proclaimed King and Serbia raised to the rank of a Kingdom. King Milan marries Nathalie 
Kcschko, the daughter of a colonel in the Russian army. 

A peasant insurrection breaks out in South-Eastern Serbia on account of the new military law and new 
taxation ; soon suppressed. 

Milan declares war on Bulgaria. The Serbs are defeated at Slivnitza and Pirot. 

Peace between Serbia and Bulgaria signed at Bucharest. 

After continuovis quarrels King Milan divorces his wife, Queen Nathalie. King Milan grants a new 
constitution, one of the most democratic in Europe. 

Milan abdicates in favour of bis son, Alexander. A regency appointed. 

Ex-King Milan agrees to live out of Serbia until his son becomes of age. 

Alexander bv a coup d*4Ua proclaims himself of age and dismisses the regents. 

King Alexander by a coup d'Uat suspends the constitution of 1888 and re-establishes the old constitution 
of 1869. 

Ex-King Milan is app^nnted commander-in-chief of the Serbian array. 

Great political unrest and agitation against the dynasty. 

Marriage of King Alexander with Draga Mashin i very unpopular. 

Ex-King Milan, who had been banished front Serbia on account of his opposition to the raarriage of his 
s<jn, dies suddenly at Vienna. King Alexander grants a new liberal constitution. 

As a result of a military conspiracy the King and Queen were cruelly murdered in the palace on June loth. 
The Olirenovich family becomes extinct. Parliament elects Prince Peter Karageorgevich as King. 


1882 

1883 

188s 

1886 

1888 

1889 
2890 

1893 

1894 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1903 


1904 

1906 

1907 

2908 

1909 

1920 

2922 

29x3 

1914 


Coronation of King Peter in the cathedral of Belgrade. Mr. Pashich, the leading and most experienced 
statesman of Serbia, is appointed Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Commercial convention with Bulgaria concluded. 

A commercial treaty between England and Serbia signed. 

Great indignation on account of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. Serbia demands 
territorial compensation, which is refused by Austria and Turkey. 

Great European crisis. Serbia formally renounces all claims to compensation. 

King Peter visits Russia and is received by the Tsar at Tsarskoe Seb. 

War between the Balkan Allies and Turkey. The Serbs win the great battles of Kumanovo, Uskub 
and Monastir. 

Austria prevents Serbia from acquiring any territory on the Adriatb Sea. War with Bulgaria. Treaty 
of Bucharest coociuded. 

Austria declares war on Serbia, after the asaaisinatbn of the Archduke Ferdinand at Serafevo. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE SERBS. By OSCAR BRILLIANT 

The Serbs belong to the great family of the Slavonic nations and are closely related to the Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians and Bulgarians. They first settled in the Balkan Peninsula during the first half of 
the seventh century, coming here at the invitation of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius. Formerly they 
were living on the northern slopes of the Carpathians, from which the Croats, the twin brothers of the 
Serbs, derive their name. The region settled by the Serbs included Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and the northern part of Macedonia. In the following century the Serbs, together with their 
neighbours the Bulgarians, adopted Christianity. 

Politically the Serbs did not form one single state, but were divided into a number of independent 
counties, each under a chief called Zhupan, who recognized the authority of the Byzantine emperor at 
Constantinople. Only very rarely did it happen that one Zhupan succeeded in uniting the whole country 
under his rule, and this only for a short time. 

At last in 1169, Stephen Nemanya, the Zhupan of Rashka, the present district of Novi-Bazar, suc- 
ceeded in uniting under his sceptre most of the Serb provinces, and in establishing a dynasty which 


ruled over Serbia 
until 1371. The 
rulers of the Ne- 
manya dynasty, 
by wise diplo- 
matic and mili- 
tary measures, 
e s t a b lished a 
strong Serb king- 
d o m , w h i c li 
played an impor- 
tant part in the 
international re- 
lations of the 
period. The 
greatest sovereign 
of this dynasty 
was Stephen Du- 

shan( 1331-1355) • 

The reign of 
Stephen Dushan 
marks the zenith 
of Serbia, and is 
the most glorious 
period in the 
history of the 
Southern Slavs. 
He conquered 
Macedonia, Al- 
bania and Nor- 
thern Greece 
and established 
his dominion 
from the shores 



MAP OF SERBIA 

Ai • result of the two Balkan Wars Serbia ha« nearly doubled the extent of her 
territory The kinudoin hat now an area of 33,691 square inilet. with a population of 
over 4,500,000 inhabitants On the north and west it is surrounded by provinces 
peopled with the Serb race 


of the Adriatic 
to within a short 
distance of Adria- 
nople. As Bul- 
garia also was his 
vassal, his empire 
included the 
greater part of 
the Balkan Pen- 
insula, and in 
1346 he took the 
title of “ Tsar of 
the Serbs and 
the Greeks.” 
Stephen ©^han 
gave hi^Jigp^sive 
and rapidly- 
acquired empire 
a good organiza- 
tion, and endowed 
it with a code of 
civil and penal 
law which en- 
sured to its 
inhabitants free- 
dom and security 
of life and 
property. He 
encouraged trade, 
and was besides 
a patron of arts 
and science. 
Realizing the 
danger that 
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Painted Mpecialiy for this \_hy J, U, VtUda. 


TSAR MICHAEL SHISHMAN OF BULGARIA KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF VELBUZHD. 1330 
The long outstanding rivalry between Serbia and Bulgaria led to war between them in 13 30. In the battle fought near Velbuzhd the 
Bulgarians were defeated and Tsar Michael Shishman was killed. Since that time, although Bulgaria retained her independence, she came 
under the practical domination of Serbia, whose lead she followed in her foreign policy as well as in her internal affairs. 

threatened the peoples of the Balkans from the rising power of the Turks in Asia Minor, he decided 
to supersede the weak Byzantine emperors and to make Constantinople the capital of his empire. He 
hoped to beat back from that stronghold the tide of the Turkish advance. But whilst making 
elaborate preparations for this expedition he suddenly died (1355). 

The empire founded by Stephen Dushan collapsed soon after his death. Under his son and successor, 
Urosh V., the various provinces, and in the first place those newly-conquered, separated and became 
independent, and the power of Serbia was broken. With the death of Urosh in 1371 the Nemanya 
dynasty became extinct. In 1374 the northern provinces of Serbia elected as their ruler Lazar, the 
husband of Militsa, a relation of the extinct dynasty. Knez — that is Count — Lazar worked to organize 
a coalition against the Turks, but before it could be arranged, Sultan Murad 1 . invaded Serbia. The 
Serbian army was defeated at Kossovo, on the famous “ Field of the Blackbirds,*' on the 15th of June, 
1389. Knez Lazar and the flower of the Serb nobility fell in this battle, which has left a lasting im- 
pression upon the Serbs, who consider that they lost their independence on that battlefield. The battle 
of Kossovo figures prominently in the ballads and folk-lore of the Serbs. 

Serbia continued to exist as a separate state under the suzerainty of the Sultan up to 1459, when it 
was definitely annexed to the Turkish empire. Three years later another Serb kingdom, Bosnia, was 
also conquered by the Turks. From this time until the beginning of the nineteenth century the lands 
inhabited by the Serb race formed an integral part of the Turkish empire, and Serbia itself was known as 
the Pashalik of Belgrade. A great number of Serbs emigrated to Hungary and peopled the Banat and 
the region between the Save and the Drave. During these three and a half centuries of Turkish occupation 
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the Serbs suffered great hard- 
ships at the hands of the Turkish 
officials and soldiery. But the 
Turks did not attempt to convert 
the Serbs to Mahommedanism, 
neither did they interfere with 
the village organization of the 
people. The Serbs were thus 
able to preserve their religion 
and language and to save their 
nationality. 

By the treaty of Passarowitz 
(1718) Serbia was ceded to Austria, 
but twenty years later it reverted 
again to Turkey. In all sub- 
sequent wars with Turkey Serbian 
volunteers fought in the ranks of 
AN INCIDENT IN STEPHEN DUSHAN’S CAMPAIGN. 1336 . the Austrian army. The hour of 

Stephen Du.i..n the rui.r &rbu hed durin, the Middle A,e. ‘pT'' deliverance seemed to have ap- 

of Mveral •ucceMtuI campaigns hia empire compnaeo nearly the whole ot the Dalkan ‘ 

peninauia. proaclicd whcu the Emperor 

Joseph lie, in alliance with Russia, started his unsuccessful war against Turkey in 1788. At last in 1804 the 
Serbs, driven to desperation by the misdeeds of the Janissaries, revolted and chose as their leader George 
Petrovich, of the village of Topola, called by the Turks Kara George, or Black George. From the very 
beginning the revolt was successful, and after a great victory against the Turks gained in 1806, the Sultan 
offered to grant Serbia autonomy and to recognize Kara George as Prince. But Kara George continued 
the struggle as an ally of Russia until the invasion of Russia by Napoleon compelled her to conclude with 
Turkey the Treaty of Bucharest (1812). This treaty practically left Serbia under the direct rule of Turkey 
and in the following year the Turks invaded the country with a powerful army. The Serbs, exhausted 
by the continual fighting since 1804, could not resist this onslaught. Kara George and the great majority 
of chiefs fled from the country, and Serbia became again a Turkish pashalik. Only one chief, namely, 
Milosh Obrenovich, refused to leave Serbia, and the Turks, wishing to pacify the country, arranged terms 
of peace with him and appointed him ruler of central Serbia. Milosh kept peace only for about a year 
and a half, and in 1815, on Palm Sunday, proclaimed at Takovo a new insurrection. The Turkish troops 

were defeated on several 

occasions, and Milosh, by 
clever negotiations, ob- 
tained from the Sultan in 
1816 terms which made 
Serbia practically an 
autonomous country. 

In the following year 
Kara George secretly re- 
turned to Serbia. At the 
demand of the Turkish 
authorities Milosh gave 
orders for the assassination 
of Kara George. In the 
early morning of July 13th 

^ T j r . VIEW Oh NISH, 

the fameyus leader of the 

^ . Q u* T3 lx* town of Nioh. <minff to Ut •tratecicol oituatiom )im been the acene of many battiee durinc 

nrst Deroian KevoJution .l., u.* miu« a. T..rL- 



treacherously. ^^ 77-78 


VIEW Oh NISH 

The town of Nieh. erwing to Ue etrategical situation^ kae been the acene of many battiee during 
the last few centuries. Prince Milan captured it from the Turk* during the Ruaeo*Turkiah War of 
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murdered while he was sleeping. 
From that day began the feud 
between the Karageorgevich and 
Obrenovich families, which has filled 
such a large place in the history of 
Serbia during the nineteenth century. 
Shortly afterwards the National As- 
sembly proclaimed Milosh Obrenovich 
as hereditary Prince of Serbia, and 
this was recognized later (1830) by 
the Sultan. Milosh now began the 
organization of Serbia as a modern 
European state, and gave special 
attention to the development of its 
agricultural resources. Milosh reigned 
as a despot and created many 
enemies. He was forced to abdicate 


From thr painting^ IHy F. Jmnovlrh. in 1839 faVOUr of his eldest SOn, 

THE EXODUS FROM SERBIA IN 1690 however. died a few 

At the invitation of the Auitrian emperor, Leopold I., thirty thousand Serbian 
familiea left Serbia in order to escape from TurUlih rule and emigrated into Southern WeCKS latcr. HlS yOUngCSt SOn, 

Hungary, where their deacendanti have lived to the preaent day. Micliacl WaS then Called tO tliC 

throne, but he also was compelled to abdicate in 1842. The National Assembly then elected Alexander 
Karageorgevich, the youngest son of the leader of the first Serbian Revolution. Under him Serbia 
enjoyed a number of years of internal peace, during which the country greatly advanced economically 
and intellectually. But this pacific policy and his strong leanings towards Austria and Turkey 
determined the National Assembly to dethrone him and to recall from exile old Milosh Obrenovich 
(1859). Milosh died soon afterwards, and his son, Michael Obrenovig]^ IIL, ascended the throne a 
second time in i860. Michael immediately started a vigorous national policy. He increased the army, 
reorganized the national militia and established the finances on a solid basis. He was also successful 
in compelling the Turks to evacuate all the fortresses they still held in Serbia. But in spite of his 


reforms and successes. Prince 
Michael was cruelly assassinated 
in a park near Belgrade (June 
loth, 1868) by partisans of the 
Karageorgevich family. T h e 
National Assembly elected then 
as Prince the fourteen-year-old 
boy, Milan, the son of Michael’s 
first cousin, who was the only 
surviving Obrenovich. During 
the first part of his reign the 
propaganda for a “ Greater 
Serbia,** which should include 
all the provinces inhabited by 
the Serbs, made great strides. 
After the revolt against the 
Turks broke out in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Milan declared war 



on Turkey in 1876, in order to 
help in the liberation of his 
kinsmen. But the Serbs were 


AN INCIDENT IN THE RISING OF KARA GEORGE. 

The revolt esainat the Turka led by Kara George laated almoat without interruption from 
1804 until 1813. In 1813 the Turka invaded Serbia with a numeroua army and Kara George 
had to leave the country 


The Serbs 
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defeated, and peace without loss 
to Serbia was only concluded 
by the intervention of the 
Powers (March, 1877). Only 
after the fall of Plevna did 
the Serbs join the Russians 
as allies in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. Prince Milan 
captured Nish, and the Serbs 
occupied afterwards Pirot, Les- 
kovats, Vrania and other places. 
By the Treaty of Berlin (1878) 
Serbia gained her independence 
and an increase of territory. In 
1882, on the 6th of March, Milan 
was proclaimed king under the 
title Milan I. and Serbia again 
became a kingdom. Milan, who 
formerly followed the guidance 
of Russia, decided to change the 
traditional policy of the country 



KARA GEORGE. 

Kara Georvc waa the Icadar of the firat riaing 
againat the Turka. which broke out in 1804 and 
reaulted in the liberation of Serbia. He waa the 
founder of the Karageorgevich dynaaty. which ia 
now reigning in Serbia 


and to come to a friendly under- 
standing with Austria. This 
provoked great discontent 
throughout the country. The 
unfortunate war which King 
Milan started against Bulgaria 
in the autumn of 1885 greatly 
damaged his position. The Ser- 
bian army was routed at Sliv- 
nitza and at Pirot, and it was 
only the intervention of Austria 
that stopped the victorious 
march of the Bulgarians. The 
continuous quarrels with his 
beautiful wife, Queen Nathalie, 
who, being a Russian, was a 
strong ])artisan of Russia, and 
his divorce from her in 1888, 
alienated from him public sym- 
pathy both in Serbia and 
abroad. Weary of the struggle. 











A SITTING OF THE SKUPSHTINA. 

The Sorbt «re governed by a very liberal Conetitution, according to which the legialative power is veeted in* a National Aeaembly. or 
Skupehtina, of about two hundred members elected by the people. The Parliamentary franchUe i» on a very democratic baeie, for practically 
every Serb po e eeeeei the right to vote 
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King Milan unex- 
pectedly abdicated in 
favour of his only son. 
Alexander, who was 
then thirteen years old 
(March, 1889). 

Alexander began 
his reign by a coup 
d* e tat, proclaiming 
himself of age when he 
became seventeen, and ] 
dismissing the regents 
appointed during his 
minority. He reigned 
afterwards in a des- 
potic manner, chang- 
ing often his cabinets 
as well as the constitu- 
tion of the country. 
He began to lose his 
popularity especially 
after he married in 
1900 Draga Mashin, a 
widow and a former 



EX-QUEEN NATHALIE. 

The beautiful queen, whose quarreU with her husband. King Milan, 
attracted at the time a great deal of attention and sympathy, was the mother 
of the unfortunate King Alexander. 


lady-in-waiting to his 
mother, in the face of 
strong opposition. He 
was abandoned b y 
Austria and Russia, 
and a conspiracy to 
dethrone him was 
formed. A party of 
, officers entered the 
^ palace on June iith, 
1903, and cruelly mur- 
dered him and his 
queen. With King 
Alexander died the 
last of the Obrenovich 
family, and the Na- 
tional Assembly 
elected as king Peter 
K ar ageorge vich , the 

grandson of the hero 
of the first Serbian 
Revolution. 

Under the guidance 
of King Peter Serbia 





followed a strong Russophil policy. The Serbian nation became eager to realize its national aspirations 

and to liberate 

its kinsmen who 
were still under 
a foreign yoke. 

When Austria 
annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina 
in 1908 the re- 
sentment of 
Serbia was very 
great, and war 
with Austria and 
consequent Eu- 
ropean complica- 
tions were only 
avoided by the 
intervention of 
the Great i 
Powers. In order ' 
to liberate the 
Christians under 
the Turkish rule, 

Serbia formed in 

QUEEN DRAGA OF SERBIA • v K ALEXANDER OBRENOVICH. 

Qu««n Dr»i« waa murdered in 1903, together with 19^2 With the King Alexander, the last of the Obrenovich dynaaty. 

her huaband. King Alexander, who married her in 1900 other Balkan 1876 and aacended the throne in 1693 

notwithatandlng the great oppoaition ol hia parenta and He waa cruelly murdered in 1903 aa the reault of a 

of the principal atateamen of Serbia States an alliance nfllitary conepiracy 


KING ALEXANDER OBRENOVICH. 

King Alexander, the laat of the Obrenovich dynaaty. 
%vaa bom id 1876 and aacended the throne in 1693 
He waa cruelly murdered in 1903 aa the reault of a 
nfllitary conepiracy 
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The Balkan Allies de- 
clared war on Turkey in 
October, 1912. The 
Serbian army gained 
several brilliant victories 
and was everywhere 
successful against the 
Turks. The principal 
victories were at Prish- 
tina, Kumanovo, Uskub 
and Monastic. Asa 
result, Novi-Bazar, Old 
Serbia, the greater part 
of Macedonia and north- 
ern Albania were in their 
hands. At the end of 
November the Serbs ar- 
rived on the Adriatic and 
captured Durazzo. Im- 
mediately Austria ob- 
jected to any possessions 
of Serbia on the Adria- 
tic. In the end Austria 
succeeded in preventing 
Serbia from gaining an king peter karageorcevich. 



outlet to the Adriatic 
Sea, which was so indis- 
pensable for her com- 
mercial and economic 
development. The Bal- 
kan Allies were unfortu- 
nately not able to come 
to an understanding 
about the division of the 
territories they had con- 
quered from Turkey. 
The second Balkan War 
resulted, in which Serbia 
and Greece, aided by 
Roumania, defeated Bul- 
garia in a short campaign 
of one month (July, 
1913). As a result of 
these two wars Serbia 
gained 15,250 square 
miles of new territory, 
with a f opulation of over 
1,650,000 inhabitants. 

Serbia was trying to 
recuperate from the 





NICHOLAS PASHICH. 

Otic ol the moat lomoua ond aviaeat atoteamen of Serbia. 
He ' Kea been elmoat continuoualjr Prime Mlniater aince 
1904 . end hea aucceaafully brouikt tbe country tkrouvb 
•cverel poUtlcel'crlaea ofrintemetionel Importence 


King Peter, born in 
1844, it the grandaon of 
Kara George, tbe hero of 
the firat Serbian Revolu- 
tion. He waa elected 
king in 1903 

losses she sus- 
tained in the two 
wars and to or- 
ganize and de- 
velop her new 
provinces when 
the Archduke 
Ferdinand, the 
heir to the throne 
of Austria, was 
assassinated at 
Serajevo. This 
was followed by 
a n ultimatum 
and by a declara- 
tion of war from 
Austria (July, 




GENERAL PUTNIK. 

An important abare of tbe brilliant aucceaaea' gained 
by jlQhe valiant Serbian army during tbe two Balkan 
^^Wiura waa due to tbe akilful leaderabip of General 
ll’utnik. tbe Chief of the General Staff. 







